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T hat’s the explanation they gave him. hut 
they were letting him go for another reason 
entirely one that \\ atkms didn't ev en suspect. 
Without realizing it, he had offended a number of 
rhe firm’s best customers and they had complained 
to the boss. It was sort of tragic to have this 
happen just when he thought he was getting some 
place. A good man. Watkins — and an ambitious 
one — but just a little bit careless. 

You can't get away with it 
Maybe a few super-employees get away with 
*baliro.sis (bad breath), hut lesser ones 
shouldn’t even try. I his offensive condition, 
lit which anyone may be guilty, is the fault 
unpardonable in business, and social life 
Business firms should insist that their em- 
ployees use Listcrinc Antiseptic every day, 
to take precautions against offending. 

Wlnle some bad breath is due to systemic 


conditions, most cases, sav some authorities, are 
due to the fermentation of tiny food particles 
that mav take place even in normal mouths. 

Listerme used a mouth rm.se and gargle 
quickly halts this fermentation and t her. os er comes 
the odol's if cause. 1 lie breath becomes sweeter, 
more wholesome, less likely to he obnoxious. 

. Wake your breath more agreeable 
It sou are trying to get ahead in business, don’t 
risk offending. If you want people to like you, 
get in the habit of using Listerme Antiseptic 
systematically every morning and night, 
and between rimes before business and 
social engagements. 

Lius wholly delightful precaution against 
a condition that anyone may have at some 
time or other without realizing it may 
pay you rich dividends m popularity. 
Lambert I ’ll arm acal Co., Si. L" : i a, .1/". 
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CAN YOU CLASS YOURSELF AMONG 


THE “OK -MUST KEEP!” EMPLOYEES? 


USE dodging facts! 

i\( v_y At times— in every company’s history — the 
pay-roll goes onto the operating table for major surgery. 

And when such times come, certain employees are 
amputated — sometimes a few, sometimes many. 

Yet a certain few are always marked “OK-Must 
Keep!” And the many who are let out envy them — 
call them "lucky.” 

What’s Behind Job-Holding “Luck”? 

It can be proved, however, that there’s almost always 
something more than luck involved. 

Even the fellow who seems to “have a drag" may 
actually have a lot more on the ball than is apparent 
to his fellow workers. 

He may have hidden values that only his superiors 
see or know about. 

After all, the "1-Gotta-Drag-Club” has taken a bad 
licking. In fact, it rather completely disbanded in 
1932 - 1933 . 


few who are also wholly or partly trained for the job 
ahead — even for the job ahead of the job ahead! 

What You Should Do About It — 

But true as these facts are, you probably will tend to 
do nothing about them. 

"My job is safe,” you think. “My company won’t 
cut down — and even if it does, / won’t suffer.” 

But doesn’t the very fact that you have read this far 
indicate that there’s some small doubt — a trifle of 
uneasiness in your mind? 

Wouldn’t you be more comfbrtable if right now your 
boss knew that you were taking LaSalle training— a 
piece of knowledge that upon request we take pains to 
bring to the personal attention of every LaSalle en- 
rollee’s superior? 

What you should do about it is, therefore, as obvious 
as the coupon below. 

— If You’ve Got What It Takes ! 


Yet why is it that some employees hold their jobs at 
the very time when others of seemingly equal ability 
lose theirs? 

If it’s not luck, there must be some explanation. 

And there is one! 

.How to Insure Your Job 
The secret of holding your job in hard times is to be 
invaluable to your employer. And a man or woman who 
is invaluable is usually a well-trained one. 

Training is of many kinds — stems from many sources. 

But the LaSalle kind has been unusually successful. 

Nearly a million members, in a score of subjects, over a 
thirty year period. can testify to that — and many can 
prove it by their pay envelopes ! 

They have cause to agree with us that the real secret 
of both promotion and job security is just this: "On 
your present job, make sure you are doing it well, then 
train for the 30 b ahead!” 

Why-It Works 

Put yourself at your own president’s desk for a moment. 

You are faced with cutting the pay-roll. First of all, 
you certainly are going to do your best to hold on to 
those employees who really know their present jobs. 

‘But among them — the very last to go will be those 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 

A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 

Dept. S58-H CHICAGO 

I’d like to know what you can do to help me better my job. Send me your 
free booklet and full details about the training I have checked below: 

□ Higher Accountancy □Traffic Management □Modern Salesmanship 

□Law: LL.B. Degree □Executive Management □Industrial Management 


That coupon, you know, has helped increase the pay 
envelopes, brighten the lives, and secure the future 
for rriany men and women who saw what they should do 
— AND THEN DID IT1 

It isn’t easy. It will cost you hours of serious study, 
of leisure with friends, your radio, and the movies. And, 
even on our very liberal payment plan, it will also cost 
you some money. 

But any worthwhile insurance does cost money. And 
since this is the nearest thing to job-certainty that we 
know about — it is worth money! 

Why not at least investigate? That costs not a cent! 
The coupon will bring a quick response — may help start 
you on the way toward the future that’s due you ! 

Better mail it now — and play safe! 

FREE! Any of these booklets 
— or similar ones on your 
own field. 
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THE BLIND SPOT 

will be published 

COMPLETE 

in the New Magazine 


Sunken Cities ; . Douglas Newton 6 

Whirled by a hurricane into a sea-secret 
more fantastic than any that explorers from 
civilization have ever stumbled on 

Three Lines of Old French .A. Merritt 31 

An immortal fantasy of the First World War 


FANTASTIC 

HOVELS 

On Sale May 8 

You will not have to wait for the last 
installments of this classic ; it will be 
all complete in the new magazine. 
This great collectors’ item will cost 
only 25<f in complete form. Remember 
the name: FANTASTIC NOVELS. 
Illustrated by Virgil Finlay. 
FANTASTIC NOVELS will pub- 
lish long classics of weird and science 
fiction — complete in each issue — 144 
pages. 


FAMOUS 

FANTASTIC 

MYSTERIES 

Beginning with this issue, will be pub- 
lished every other month (15tf) featur- 
ing complete book-length classics. 
Next issue will publish the famous 
full length novel 

Darkness and Dawn 

By GEORGE ALLAN 
ENGLAND 

Also, in this same issue (dated Au- 
gust, on sale June 5) we will publish 
that other great classic novelet 


The Blind Spot 

Austin Hall and Homer Eon Flint 46 
Part III. This entire story will appear in 
a new magazine. See notice in margin.' 
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Old Mr. Boston says: 

'MyAPMWrmffi 

is Money -Smooth 
and Rich as a 
Ram o/d Brandy /" 






H ERE’S a honey-smooth liquor with the taste-tempting goodness 
of fresh-picked apricots, yet with all the vigor of its full 70 
proof. Drink it straight just as you would a fine old brandy. You’ll 
like the convenience of the drinking cup that tops each pint bottle. 

010 MR.60ST0N APRICOT NECTAR 

A Beverage Liqueur prepared by Ben-Burk, Inc., Boston , Mass. 


J ALSO BLACKBERRY • PEACH • WILD CHERRY — 70 PROOF 
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WANT TO MAKE 


TURN SIGNAL 

FLASHES from REAR WINDOW— DASH Contra! 

m A|*||*|h A whirlwind seller. Drivers buy on flash demonBtrflr- 
Hut R I S tion - Dealers buy 3 to 12. Your profit mark-up as 
high as 264%. Bigpeat sensation of year. Bush cunt 
Quick for facte and Demonstrator flample plan. All Free I Bush. 

WATCH- MY- TURN SIGNAL C0„ DnL W-SSSWalaol Bldf, tte Mtlra, In* 


STAR PICTURES? 


Regardless of the kind of w BB BBm ■ m w w B B ™ ■ ■ 
camera you own — whether it . . . . 

cost much or little - we can enter 7™* photographs in the many 
teach you QUICKLY how to nauona amateur contests sponsored 
make Stank pictures. This, we be- h / Packard, Ford, etc., etc. Learn 
Iieve, is the most simple and prac- ! he secre « from experts-nationally 
deal course of “camera helps’’ ever salon winners, 

created. Simply follow rbese inter- Write today for FREE “Camera 
esting, easy methods and you will Eye’’ test. Combines amusement and 
be able to make Star* pictures that education. Also new illustrated de- 
will amaze your friends. Be ready to scriptive brochure. Address: 

GRAPHIC ARTS DIVISION 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING INSTITUTE 

“Since 1916" 

2156 LAWRENCE AVENUE • CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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POWER NELSON— The FUTURE MAN 


The Black Owl, Buck Brady, Secret Agent Mrll 
and other features all join to make this the 
fastest, peppiest, snappiest, fightiest magazine 
on the newsstands. Not to mention the big 
Presidential Contest with One Hundred valuable 
Prizes, Get your copy now. 
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The 

Scarlet Wizard 


Master of magic, King 

of Illusion, ..... summons 


all his skill to combat mid- 
night monsters that hold a 
city in a grip of terror. 

Don't miss the first weird, ex- 
citing adventure of this "dif- 
ferent" detective in "Ghost 
of the Undead". ... A new 
book-length novel complete in 
the brand-new mystery story 
magazine. 

On the news stands April 3rd. 


HED ★ STAR 


M Y 


Y 


V A 




10c PER COPY 

red s far magazine of quality 
fiction! 



If your dealer is sold out , send 10c to ISO 
Broadway, N. Y. C., and a copy will be mailed 
to you. 


from flee guaranteed SEPRA-BOL PIPE 


You will gel undreamed of smoking pleasure from • 
SEPRA-BOL PIPE. It’s guaranteed not to bite, smoko 
hot or get soggy. Start enjoying this handsome pipe now. 





A new, exclusive two- 
bowl principle pro- 
tects your health . . . 
adds to the rich tobacco flavor . . . and is 
easy to ,c]ean. No wasteful, gummy heel. 
No unpleasant odors . . no metal. 
Doesn't cause heart-burn or upset diges- 
tion. A fine briar pipe endorsed by smokers everywhere. 
A gift appreciated by every smoker. 

The smoke is filtered 
through your favorite 
tobacco so it is always 
cool and dry. 

CUARANTEE 
Purchase price plus 
postage refunded if you 
are not completely satis- 
fied. 


.StnowMC. dowi. 

J >!«. bOAte BSTWtEH BOWLS 


p>lte# bowl 



VClcamout Puj« 


Ask your dealer or write for your SEPRA-BOL PIPE today. 
Only $3.50 postpaid 

SEPRA-BOL PIPE CO. 365 c#r,tral Ave ’ Dept * 


ATLANTA, GA. 


MOTORISTS - 
WARNING! 


You risk losing your property, your savings, your income— you 
endanger the security of your family — when you drive without 
insurance! Allstate Insurance Company was organized by Sears, 
Roebuck and Company to meet the insurance needs of the 
American car owner. Find' out how your Allstate Policy may 
save you a substantial sum because, in most states, Allstate’s 
rates are considerably lower than manual rates. In a few states, 
Allstate issues a participating policy at manual rates, on which 
it has paid substantial dividends to policyholders; how you can 
take six months to pay your premiums; how the vast, nation- 
wide, day-and-night service goes, to work for you immediately 
in case of accident, to settle all just claims promptly and fairiy, 
and to pay damages assessed against you for bodily injury, loss 
of life and property, in accordance with the terms of your policy. 
Also protection against fire, theft, collision. Many other im- 
portant features. All for only a few cents a day. Write for rates 
on your automobile. Send all the information about your car 
from your State License Card, such as make, year, model, 
motor number, serial number, etc. Do this now. No obligation. 
Allstate Insurance Co., 20N. Wacker Drive, DeskB9, Chicago, 111. 



Get Relief This Proven Way 

Why try to worry along with trusses that gouge your 
flesh — press heavily on hips and spine — enlarge opening — 
fall to hold rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
or cutting belts. Automatic adjustable pad holds at real 
opening— follows' every body movement with instant in- 
creased support In case of strain. Cannot slip whether at 
work or play. Light. Waterproof, Can be worn In bath. 
Send for amazing FREE book, ‘‘Advice To Ruptured” and 
details of liberal truthful 80-day trial ofler. Also endorse- 
ments from grateful users in your neighborhood. Write; 

CLUTHE SONS, Dept, 88, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


HEW BENJAMIN AIR PISTOLS 

WITH MULTIPLE LEUER 

MB PUMP FOB TARGET- 

SMALL QAME-CAMP1NG-ETC, 

Guaranteed -Accurate* Practical* Eco- 
nomical* Safe -Clean 'Quiet. Adjust- 
able Force- Amazing Maximum Vel 
bclty. No smoke or fumes. .Bolt 
Action-Hammer Fire-Hair Trigger- 

Safety Lack-Hand Pump. Single _ . 

Shot BB $8.50; Single Shot cal. 177 or 22 with rifled barrel $8.50: 

BB 8-Shot $10.00; Holster $2.00. Also a complete Line of Benjamin 

Genuine Compressed Air Rifles for BB and cal. 177 or 22. No license 

required from dealer or factory. Ask for complete specification* and 

FreeTargetS- BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO.,B87Mar1onSt. > &t.Loul9 l Mo..U*9*A* 
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in the rough water at the top ot the wave, 
and were getting the worst of it. 

On deck I saw the most nerve-destrov- 
ing sight I have ever looked upon. The 
sea all about us was las': i to an incredible 
fury. It whirled and tossed into waves 
that looked like spouting mountains. 

From the look of things we were in the 
heart of a tornado — only there wasn't any 
tornado. There was no wind. I think that 
unnerved me most- that terrible, tearing 
sea. which threatened to swamp us any uno- 
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were chattering, and he let me know why. 
The two other men had gone overboard. 

Before I could get to .the jib, wind hit 
us. It did the work for me. It blew the 
canvas right out of its bolt eyes, and for 
the moment I thought we were finished. 

We heeled, and the sea seemed to flow 
right over us, unopposed. Then we kicked 
out of it into a night still serene, though 
I could see massed clouds hurling forward 
like armies of devils on the charge. 

We ought to have been swamped out 
and drowned a score of times during the 
next two or- three hours, but by a series 
of miracles we were not. I need not de- 
scribe what happened to us during that 
time. Vampage and I clung to the wheel, 
trying to keep the schooner before the 
wind, and wondering when the end would 
come. 

About three o’clock in the morning we 
thought it had. The fury of the waters, 
now no more distinguishable than pale 
gleams in the intense darkness, seemed to 
redouble until the whole world raved in- 
sanely. There came a series of crashes, 
bumps, whirlings, heavings, and poundings. 

I had the foolish impression that we were 
turned over and over like a pebble rolling 
along the floor. To this day I can’t, say i 
whether that was what happened. I heard 
Vampage’s -voice bawling, close topy ear: 

“Hit — something — surely?” 

I knew instinctively that our mast and 
most of our rail had gone. I also knew in- 
stinctively that no other ‘human being had 
ever gone through such an experience; and 
then, quite suddenly, things were almost 
deadly calm. 

Not really deadly calm, for the wind still 
howled over us— but it was over us. We- 
didn’t understand it, but we seemed to 
have been forced into a pocket of a dead 
calm, a little hole in the storm. 

The schooner was on even keel, and so 
steady that we seemed fixed on something 
— a sand bank, we thought. This was con- 
firmed by the fact that, though strained 
and leaking, the water did not gain, but 
maintained a level that was actually be- 
low our water line. 


It was too dark to see anything, and we 
were too much exhausted to care whether 
we were going to die or not. When we 
found that the storm no longer touched 
us, we simply flopped down on the deck 
and slept. 

n 

HPHE hot glare of the sun woke both of 
us^practically at the same time, and we 
opened our eyes to a world in full day- 
light. We saw that the reason why the 
sun hadn’t waked us' an hour earlier was 
that it had only just struck down on us 
from over a high cliff. < 

I was staring, amazed, at that unexpected 
high cliff wall, when Vampage cried in a 
tone of amazement: 

“By Jove, it is the Wahine Rock!” 

I turned and followed Vampage’s eyes 
to the sky line, and there, sure enough, 
towered the profile of that lonely and little 
known ocean mountain top — the Wahine 
Rock. 

I was quite as startled as Vampage. 
We had been sailing for the Wahine Rock. 
We wanted to study the megalithic re- 
mains there. We had a theory that we 
could connect up the great stone fortresses 
and gigantic heads on the isolated and un- 
inhabited Wahine with finds made of an- 
cient civilizations in a certain remote- 
valley of the Andes. 

My surprise, however, was not at find- 
ing that the curious tempest of the night 
had carried us safely to the very point we 
wanted to reach. It was a more astounding 
thing than that. It was that the Wahine 
Rock was no longer the Wahine Rock. 

The Wahine, as I have indicated, is — 
or was — no more than the summit of a 
mountain thrusting itself over sea level, 
as the St. Paul’s Rock in the Atlantic does. 
It was — I had better keep it to “was” — 
welt 'outside of the trade routes. It had 
practically no vegetation, and was the most 
desolately isolated of all the lonely Pa- 
cific islands. 

In fact, nobody would dream of visit- 
ing it save archaeologists like ourselves, 
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who were interested in the few but ^re- 
markably well preserved ruins on the slopes 
of the rock. These ruins — forts constructed 
of huge slabs of stone, houses of the same 
nature, and colossal statues — have been 
half covered by the sea, indicating that in 
some previous age the Wahine Rock must 
have been of greater extent, and that it has 
been submerged in some nature disturbance 
of the sea bed. 

And there lay the reason of our aston- 
ishment. The Wahine Rock was no longer 
the Wahine Rock. It was an island of fair 
size. That which had once been sunk by 
some great convulsion had emerged from, 
the sea, thanks to the earthquake that had 
done its best to wreck us. 

We were lying in a deep estuary between 
high cliffs, on one side, and on the other 
a beach and slopes leading up to the crest 
which we both knew — since we had visited 
the place — to be the old top of the 
Wahine. We could also see weeds and deep 
water incrustations leading up to the old 
water line, which was now nearly a mile 
above us. 

The seaward end of our estuary was 
blocked by a bar of slimy shingle,- which 
every wave submerged. We must have 
been flung right over that bar by the great 
waves — luckily, for the bar broke the 
force of the breakers and left us in smooth 
water. We could see that the schooner it- 
self rested on a bank of shingle that curved 
up out of unimaginable depths. 

“Jove!” cried Vampage. “There’s, no 
doubt about it! That which an earthquake 
once buried under the sea, an earthquake 
has restored.” He stared up to where the 
old stone houses and platforms cut the 
sky. “And, Warenne,” he said in a shaking 
voice, “I believe that that accident is go- 
ing to give us the greatest find in the an- 
nals of archaeology!” 

“Meaning exactly?” 

“Look!” he whispered, and his fingers 
sketched the outline of the great prehis- 
toric structures. “They continue under 
water, as every reputable expert thought. 
Those few remains on the old Wahine are 
but the topmost buildings, and there are 


others down the slope. Look at the massing 
of them! Why, my boy, there are thou- 
sands of buildings— a veritable city!” 

TTIS excitement had got hold of me now. 
J-JL jje was right in saying that there was 
no doubt about it. Massing all the way 
up the slope from the beach, greened by 
sea slime, but, on the whole, curiously free 
from marine growth, were the buildings of 
what must have once been a large city. 

We could make out, even from that dis- 
tance, the unmistakable solid bulk of the 
great block stone houses and platforms, 
built, it seemed, by giants, who cut their 
huge stones so cunningly that the walls 
held firm for ages, though cement was 
never used. I could see, on great platforms, 
rows of huge images, some nearly forty feet 
high, some with the round crowns worn 
by similar images on Easter Island. The 
entire mass of houses and platforms and 
images was built up the mountainside in a 
way made familiar' to us by the Inca re- 
mains in Peru and Chile. There was no 
doubt that a prehistoric city had come to 
light. 

A marvelous find for us! Fragmentary 
remains of a splendid unknown race, or 
races, are found all over the Pacific from 
Easter Island to the Carolines; but they 
are only fragment, giving mere hints of’ a 
departed people whose secret is lost. Here, 
before our eyes, was a complete city. 

“And if it was as suddenly engulfed as 
it was vomited up again into daylight,” 
Vampage said, “then we ought to find in 
those houses priceless memoirs of human 
existence — implements, vessels, ornaments, 
furniture, perhaps; many traces of a van- 
ished civilization — I say!” 

He took a step forward and peered. 

“Did you see something, too?” I said 
breathlessly. 

“What do you think you saw?” Vam- 
page asked me. 

“It’s absurd,” I said, shamefaced. “I 
thought T saw something walking!” 

He frowned. 

“Then I’m absurd, too,” he muttered. 
“That’s what I thought I saw.” 
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“Up there by that platform of images?” 

“No, down there by that building that 
looks like a temple.” 

“Somebody walking?” 

“Yes, upright.” 

We stared at each other. How could any- 
thing that walked upright be on that un- 
inhabited rock only just emerged from the 
depths of the sea? 

“No good being fanciful,” I said, with 
a forced laugh. “We’re not the only people 
who could be wrecked here.” 

“No,” he replied. “No, that is an ex- 
planation; but — but it was bare skin, I 
thought.” 

“And very white skin — very.” 

“Yes,” he said. “Might be natives.” 

“Might,” I said; “only we’re well in the 
belt of the dark Melanesians. I. didn’t 
think — it didn’t strike me as a human 
being who’d lost its clothes, either,” 

“Ah! You boggle at the sex, too!” 

“The hair, I thought, was long and — 
and, well, I couldn’t help thinking that the 
figure was womanly.” 

“We’re letting our nerves trick us,” he 
said decisively. “It could t be nothing but 
survivors from a wreck. If so, we’d better 
give them a hail.” 

We both shouted at the top of our lungs. 
Our voices rang like thunder against the 
cliff, boomed and echoed up through the 
massy stone walls of the once sunken city. 
We paused, breathless, with hammering 
hearts, and listened. 

There arose a most extraordinary sound 
— a weird sound. It was a frightened, thin 
wailing. It rose and fell shrilly, musically, 
as if tangled with its own echoes. It was 
a queer, pitiable, flutelike, birdlike sound. 

“Birds!” said Vampage, in the voice of 
a man glad to set his fears at rest. “Look!” 

A host of birds rose up from one quarter 
of the island. They flew screaming upward; 
with a thousand white' flashes of wings. 

“Gulls, mostly — but there are vultures 
there!” I cried. “What the deuce are they 
doing here?” 

“Feeding on the dead fish th^t couldn’t 
escape when the island was heaved up out 
of the sea,” replied Vampage. 


“Do vultures feed on fish?” I asked. 

“I don’t know,” he said’ slowly, com- 
pletely puzzled; “but obviously they made 
that sound.” 

He said that, I know, because he. wanted 
to- convince himself; but he failed. I 
wasn’t convinced, either. It might have 
been a bird noise, of course, only — only 
there had been something creepily human 
in that wailing. 

“Anyhow, there’s been no anwering 
shout,” he went on doggedly. “What is 
more, I haven’t seen any more — walking. 
Have you?” 

“Not a sign. The place seems dead.” 

“It is dead,” he said resolutely. “We’ve 
been nerve-shaken fools, Warenne. The 
flash of a bird wing, or the play of th£ 
sunlight, on a flapping weed, has deceived 
us.” v 

I said x nothing. Perhaps it- was better 
to think we had been deceived. All the 
same, I wasn’t. 

“Anyhow, we’d better get ashore to look 
around,” Vampage suggested. 

“How?” I asked. “Our only boat is 
smashed, and we haven’t enough broken 
bits to build a raft.” 

“We’ll swim, naturally.” 

I looked into the deep, black waters of 
the estuary that yesterday must have been 
the best part of a mile under the surface. 

“Of course we’ll swim,” I said. “We 
can’t miss looking at that town — only, well, 
I’m just.' wondering exactly what sort of 
sea monsters lurk down there.” 

“None, I hope,” he answered with a 
shudder. “If there had been any, we should 
have seen them floating dead on the water. 
The change from the deep sea to the sur- 
face would probably have killed them. At 
the same time, we can’t take risks.” 

Ill 

"W7E TOOK as few risks as possible. 

** Leaving Toao to deal with the leaks 
in the hull of the schooner — surprisingly 
few, thank goodness — we went ashore. We 
used a grating lashed to a couple of empty 
boxes as a sort of raft. Vampage stood on 
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it with his automatic in his left hand and 
a boat hook in his right. His business was 
to watch for the rise of sea monsters. I 
swam and pushed the raft along. I' did this 
not because I was braver, but because I am 
a good swimmer. 

We had, I suppose, about two hundred 
and thirty yards to go. We had covered 
two-thirds ,of the distance when I heard 
Vampage gasp. I looked up, and saw 'him 
staring over my. shoulder into the sea, with- 
the most extraordinary look on his face. 
It wasn’t terror. It was a look of astonish- 

t 

ment, bewilderment; and fascination com- 
bined. He peered into the water with en- 
thralled eyes, not attempting to defend me 
against anything. 

I stopped kicking' and floated. 

“What is it?” I cried. 

As I spoke, something touched me. It 
touched the calf of my leg, and ran over 
it with a gentle pressure, as if to feel it. 
It passed to the duck trousers I was wear- 
ing, tucked above the knee.' It tugged 
gently at them, as if to appraise their tex- 
ture. It slid up, fingering my belt, and then 
my silk shirt. 

It was uncanny, that touch, but not 
alarming. It was as if the small hand of a 
curious child or girl was trying to discover 
what I was made of. It was a touch as 
gentle and as delicate as a caress. I wasn’t 
afraid, but suddenly this thing, this hand, 
took a firm hold of my shirt and began 
to tug me downward. 

I shouted and kicked. Vampage became 
galvanized into life. He leaned over and 
beat on the water with the flat' of the boat 
hook. I noticed that he beat the surface 
only, striking nowhere near where the 
thing that held me must be. 

The thing left in a flurry. I could feel 
the water swirl about me as it went 
rapidly; and I, too, went rapidly pushing 
Vampage on his platform through the 
water at the best speed I knew. 

Panting on the slimy beach, I stared at 
Vampage, whose face was a most curious 
study. 

“What was it?” I demanded. 

“I wonder if I’ve gone mad?” he said. 


“You’ve not,” I said; “and one way to 
keep sane is to tell me what it was.” 

His answer was staggering. 

“Dm you believe in the mermaid myth, 
Warenne?” was what he said. 

I sat up, dum founded. Was he mad, 
after all? 

I asked, myself that, and somehow .1 
wasn’t sure of the answer- 

“That was;- what I saw, or thought I 
saw,” he said more or less incoherently. “A 
girl rising through the water — hair floating 
out like a dark cloud — white shoulders — 
very white .breasts — white arms touching 
you — hands — ” 

“A fish tail?” I cried, half scoffing, half 
serious. 

“Legs,” he said. “I saw calves, and small 
feet, very slender, very white. Oh, you’re 
laughing at me, Warenne; and perhaps 
you’re right. 

“Perhaps I am mad; only that’s what 
I thought I saw.” 

“That’s what I thought I felt,” I said 
soberly enough. 

I explained my sensations of something 
plucking at me like a human hand. 

No, we couldn’t answer the riddle then 
and there; yet somehow, though the thing 
was impossible, we had to take it seriously. 
Vampage had seen. I had felt. 

“There was something queer about the 
neck- and throat,” said Vampage, elaborat- 
ing his vague description; “something that 
looked like fish gills. The flesh seemed 
curiously transparent, with a beautiful 
pearly, transparency. I thought I saw 
others, too, in the depths, hovering, as if 
not so daring as this — this girl. There were 
pale, pointed faces arid dark eyes looking 
up. White, dim shapes and clouds of hair 
floating.” 

We turned it over and over, getting no 
farther. 

“We can’t answer that problem by sit- 
ting down over it. We may by exploring. 
Come on!” I said, at last. 

I put on thick boots and buckled on the 
pistol and the big cutting knife- that had 
been carried on the raft, and we made our 
way up to the city. 
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TYHE first group of houses we came to 
told us that we had made a find indeed. 
They were the authentic dwellings of an 
ancient and extinct civilization. It was, 
however, impossible to' examine or enter 
them. They were choked with sea''' under- 
growth, shell and coral incrustations, and 
the like. We might have been discouraged, 
had it not been evident that higher up 
the mountainside the structures were 
freer. 

We went up through a whole belt of the 
ancient buildings. Then we carrie to a 
break, and crossed what must have been, 
at one time, a sea beach. Above this we 
went through another belt of houses and 
platforms, which was less overgrown than 
the first. The entrances of the houses were 
still choked, but the seaweeds and corals 
were more recent, and not so thick. 

Out of this belt, again, we mounted what 
must have been not so much a beach but 
a harbor basin. The vast mortised walls 
that edged it had obviously been quays and 
dockside structures. Indeed, Vampage 
pointed to some short upright pillars, 
which might have been used as bollards for 
the tying up of ships, or of the great war 
canoes of the past. 

Again we were in a Belt of houses part- 
ly choked with the weeds and accumula- 
tions of years under the sea, but again 
definitely clearer and less deeply grown. 
Again we walked through this to what 
must have once been a beach, fronting a 
fourth group of houses. It was when we 
came to this that Vampage stopped and 
cried out: 

“I have it! Do you see what happened, 
Warenne? This island was swallowed 
gradually. There were four definite sub- 
sidences. Why, it is written as plainly as 
if it were set down in words. Look there! 
They built on that cliff across the estuary, 
too.” 

“The lowest city, naturally, .was the 
first to go i under water, when something 
happened in the vast subterranean un- 
known, and the earth crust holding up 
this portion of the globe settled down. 
How many centuries ago that happened, 


Heaven alone knows. It might have been 
thousands of years before the first kings 
of ancient Egypt were ruling. The people 
of that lower town who escaped, or who 
had fled to the upper heights at the first 
rumble of the earthquake, buiU the next 
town against the next beach, just above 
the new water level. 

“How long that new city, that new race, 
that new civilization lasted we can’t say, 
but in time that, too, was swallowed, as 
the mountain on which it was built settled 
once more. Again the survivors built a 
new city, which stood for centuries, per- 
‘haps; but again the mountain sank deep- 
er, and again the city was drowned. Then 
they built 'this last city, which is before 
us, Warenne — their final holding place. 
They lived there — how long? Then, and 
not many hundred years ago, from the 
look of it, their island sank again. All 
was buried under the sea, save the few 
ruins on the mountain top that we knew 
as the Wahine Rock; and with that final 
submergence the people and their civiliza- 
tion vanished utterly.” 

“Are you sure?” I asked. 

He looked sharply at me. 

“Perhaps their civilization has left its 
history to be read by us, Warenne,” he 
said. 

“I was thinking,” said I, “of the people 
themselves.” 

He gasped a little, and shuddered. 

“Better not,” he said. “That way mad- 
ness lies.” 

I knew what he meant by that. He 
meant we must ignore the things we 
thought we had seen — and felt. 

IV 

I 

TV7E turned and entered the last city 
of the drowned civilization. From 
what was obviously a harbor basin, set 
with marvelous quays built of great stone 
blocks, we mounted, by magnificent broad 
steps, to the town. 

The quays were splendidly spacious, 
with floors that' must once have been as 
true as a ballroom. The bollards were un- 
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mistakable now, and Vampage pointed out 
ringbolts let into the stone surface. He 
hacked at one with his knife until bar- 
nacles, slime, and metal came away. 

“Looks like a bronze alloy,” he said. 
“Very like that Inca stuff, we found among 
those hidden people.” 

I thrilled. We had spent eight months 
in a remote valley of the Andes, among a 
people never discovered since the days of 
the Spaniards. We had seen buildings, 
ideographic script, implements, weapons, 
religious and social ceremonies. We had 
studied a language which seemed to us to 
give the key to the secret of an ancient 
civilization that must have spread all over 
the Pacific from Peru to the Java Sea — 
and even beyond, through Africa and In- 
dia, back to the civilizations of the Medi- 
terranean, perhaps. 

Then we had sailed out to find other re- 
mains that could be .co-ordinated with our 
discoveries; and here, by mighty accident, 
we had perhaps stumbled on the archaeol- 
ogical treasure house that would tell us 
everything. Although I am not going into 
details, they being scientific and dry, I 
will say that at every step we seemed to 
see things that confirmed our theory. 

The quay was guarded by a gigantic 
inner wall. We passed through it, under 
a heavy pylon gate of the type that seems 
to link the monuments of ancient Egypt 
with those of prehistoric Mexico and Peru. 
We walked along high-walled, windowless 
streets of massive stone houses — streets 
that might equally well have been those 
of Cuzo or Thebes jn very early times. 

We went into a small temple tomb and 
saw a seated effigy that might have been 
an ancient Inca or a Ptolemy. The walls 
were covered with incised' picture writing, 
and there were little guardian gods about, 
some with bird dr animal heads. The 
writing, I will admit, showed distinct 
traces of the Melanesian' bird cult, but 
the wall backing of the statue was Inca — a 
great metal sun, of solid gold, as the point 
of Vain page’s knife showed. A wonderful 
find — the key to an age-old mystery! 

In the houses, we discovered no furni- 


ture, but many trinkets and vessels, vases 
in human shape or animal form, the little 
'Statuettes of fused mercury and gold that 
only the Incas had the secret of working, 
and writings in ideographic script. I can- 
not go into the details here. 

What soon impressed itself on us most 
deeply, however, was not a • matter of 
archaeology. Even on the quay we had 
noticed it. In the little temple itself, Vam- 
page spoke of it. 

“The place is much too clean!” he cried. 

“Fve been waiting for you to say that,” 
I replied. “It has been worrying me. 
There’s no marine growth at all — no sea- 
weed, very few barnacles, no coral at all. 
Apart from this slight green- slime, the 
place is well preserved.” 

“Too- well preserved,” said Vampage. 
“It’s been under the sea for many years, 
to human knowledge. It may have been 
submerged for centuries. It ought to have 
a growth over it as thick as on the bottom 
of a lagoon; whereas — ” 

“Whereas,” I said slowly and evenly, 
“it looks as if it had been carefully swept, 
weeded, and scoured — carefully tended.” 

“Carefully tended, at the bottom of the 
sea! My dear fellow, don’t be a madman! 
Who could have — ” 

He stopped, gasped, stared at me. He 
knew what I meant. 

“We mustn’t think of it,” he groaned. 
“Come on — we’ll explore.” 

"OUT -we didn’t really explore; When we 
reached what must have been the great 
central square of the city, all thought of 
exploration was swept away. 

As we stepped into this vast place, amid 
cyclopean walls, the birds rose up. A host, 
ten , thousand screaming birds, filled the 
air. They were gulls, mostly, but there 
were several vultures. The vultures wor- 
ried me a little. 

“Dead fish,” said Vampage in a voice 
which he tried to keep steady. “See them 
all round by the wall? This square acted 
like a great trawl as the island lifted out 
of the sea. No way of getting out save 
through those four gates, and the rush of 
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the escaping water drove the fish against 
the stonework and killed them. The gulls 
are having the catch of their existence!” 

“The vultures,” I said shakily, “rose 
from that corner over there.” 

Vampage threw a quick look at me, and 
went pale. Perhaps I did, too. We both 
felt that we were on the verge of abnormal 
discoveries. Nevertheless, we went straight 
across the square to the corner that I had 
indicated. 

And there we saw the people. 

There were four of them — two men, a 
boy, and a young girl. They were all 
dead. They, too, had been flung against 
the stonework by the force of the depart^ 
ing water and killed I heard Vampage’s 
breath coming quickly as we looked down 
at those pitiable figures, and I knew he 
was recognizing the creatures he had seen 
under the water when that shy, curious 
hand had touched me. 

They were slender people, as , nude as 
any savages; but we knew that that was 
not so because they were savages, but be- 
cause their habitual element demanded 
freedom from clothing. The only vestige 
of garment, if one could call it such, was 
a belt. On one man and the boy, it was a 
thing of twisted seaweed. The other man 
had a belt of metal strips and links, beau- 
tifully enameled. We had seen the brother 
of that belt among the Andean valleys. 

The woman ’sbelt- was more what one 
would expect of her sex. From it, after 
the fashion of a short kilt, were suspended 
brightly colored streamers of seaweed. 

The use of the belts — even the -boy's 
and the woman’s was obvious — for each 
carried a. short, daggerlike sword. One of 
these was of obsidian; two were of some 
sort of flinty coral. The man with the 
metal belt carried a weapon of metal alloy. 
All the weapons were constructed for stab- 
bing. Under water, of course, a cutting 
stroke is almost impossible. 

The bodies before us were short and 
fine-limbed, but their chests were abnor- 
mally large, with the breadth one finds 
among mountain people and others who 
have to make the most of an inadequate 


atmosphere. All four had good features. 
We recognized them as the features of 
that hidden race among whom we had 
lived in the Andes. The nose was high- 
bridged, the forehead broad, the cheek 
structure slightly Asiatic. 

On the other hand, the mouth was curi- 
ously copious and loose, as if accustomed 
to folding tightly, to shut out some dan- 
gerous element. The nostrils, - distended 
now, had a strange rubbery look, as if 
built, to contract to nothing as well as to 
expand at will. The eyes, slightly protu- 
berant, though not unattractive, had the 
curious look that one ascribes to a fish. 

The skin was very white, indeed — 
blanched, in fact; yet for all that it had a 
transparency which, in the girl, reached a 
lovely pearly luster. The girl, indeed, was 
quite beautiful. Small-boned and slender, 
with a luxuriant head of hair, she had the 
appearance of those delicate and exquisite 
elfin women, drawn by Arthur Rackham, 
the English artist. 

Undeniably these were humam beings, 
and vet — 

Vampage bent to the nearest male, and 
spread out the man’s toes, which were very 
long. The webbing between them was as 
pronounced as a sea bird’s. So, too, was 
the webbing between the fingers. Some 
South Sea tribes, which live half their days 
in ' the water, have this webbing— grown 
through the course of generations of habit 
— but none have it in' so marked a degree 
as these people. 

And there was another thing. Vampage 
pointed to the man’s throat. I saw the 
strange structure which he had declared 
the mermaid had had in her throat — gills 
— the gills of a fish. 

Undeniably these were human beings, 
but human beings modified, through the 
course of centuries, to live in an alien ele- 
ment— to live in the water, like fishes. 

We didn’t speak, as we stared down at 
those mermen. We didn’t dare. A thou- 
sand questions and . demands for explana- 
tion thronged our. minds, but we dare not 
voice them, for wonder, horror, and dis- 
tress held us. 
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“These are not myths,” said Vampage, 
in a hollow voice. “They died only a few 
hours ago in that terrible upheaval.” 

“That means they were Jiving in this 
city^— living as citizens in a submarine 
world. By Jove, that is the reason why 
these buildings are so well kept, why they 
are free from weed-growths, and are 
scoured! ” 

“It’s madness!” cried Vampage. “We 
daren’t think of it. It’s against nature,!” 

“The mermaids you saw coming from 
the depths to me are still living as these 
peope lived yesterday,” I persisted. 

“Madness!” groaned Vampage. “Here, 
let’s get on and see if we can find the an- 
swer to the .riddle before our brains 
crack! ” 

V 

W E WENT on to the summit, and to 
those gigantic remains which were 
once the only things that stood above the 
sea level. We saw now that this last and 
highest group of ruins was part of the out- 
skirts of the city we were in. 

One huge structure we_ had particularly 
desired to examine. We had meant to cut 
or blast away some of the great stones, 
for on our previous visit we had seen that 
it was impossible to get into it from the 
land side. We quickened our steps to it, 
for we now perceived that the falling away 
of the sea revealed great doors leading 
into it from the vast platform on which it 
stood. 

As we went forward, Vampage stopped. 
He pointed to a curiously worn hollow in 
the rock where the old water line Had 
been. 

“What do you make. of that, Warenne?” 
“So you’ve noticed those places, too!” 
I said. “I’ve already decided what they 
are. Did you observe that two of them 
had roughly hacked steps? Yes? Well, 
then, I guess you’ll agree with, me that 
those hollows are landing places. The 
people climbed upon dry land there. From 
the look of it, they did so regularly and 
often.” 


“Yes,” he said. “Undoubtedly that is 
what it means; and yet we saw no signs 
of such people when we were here last, 
and I’ve never met anybody who did.” 

“No,” I said. “They hid, of course; 
but the fact seems obvious that they did 
— perhaps had to — come out on dry -land 
at times.” " 

“Like seals,” said Vampage. 

“Like seals, only they have those gills, 
and can stay under water longer than 
seals.” 

By this time we had reached the great 
platform. We entered one of the big doors 
in the_vast stone structure, more than half 
of which had stood above the sea on our 
previous visit. We had brought torches 
for just this type of exploration, but we 
needed them less than we anticipated. 

Climbing a smooth ramp, we came out 
on a wide floor that must have shelved out 
of the sea until it was above the water 
level. From a hundred natural or cun- 
ningly contrived crevices in the massive 
walls and the roof towering above us, the 
sun shot down intensely - golden beams. 
The place was swimming with a soft, gold- 
dusty light. 

At first we were confused by the dusk. 
As our eyes became accustomed to it, 
our wonder overwhelmed us. Vampage 
put the reason of it into words. 

“Good Heavens!” he muttered. “It’s 
like one of the great community huts of 
the South Seas. Look at those divisions, 
and the things hanging in them — women’s 
skirts of colored seaweed — images, 'uten- 
sils. There’s -a rack of those'swords hang- 
ing up. Over there is undoubtedly a couch 
of seaweed. By Jove, this was the com- 
munity house. They came in here for the 
night — couldn’t sleep under water, I sup- 
pose, The sea is only half their home, 
and this was used for the other half of 
life.” 

“Not was,” I said softly. “It is. They 
are in here now. Can’t you feel them? 
Can’t you hear them?” 

The feeling of many presences was un- 
mistakable. I had the sense of scores of 
eyes looking at me from the gloom. These 
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sea people were gathered in the darkness, 
watching us. 

Vampage felt it, too, I could see. Both 
of us heard it — the rustlings, the queer, 
sibilant noises. Our eyes turned instinc- 
tively to a dark bay in the vast building. 
Vampage’s arm shot out, and he flashed 
the light of his powerful torch into the 
gloom. 

The immediate result was flurry and 
panic. We .heard the scared bird wailings 
that had startled us back on the schooner. 
We heard scufflings 'and the rush of bodies. 
We saw white forms scuttling across and 
but of the bright rays'of the torch. Yes, 
the sea people were there and alive — and 
humanly frightened! 

Vampage called in ■ a level voice to re- 
assure them, and made a step forward. 
Immediately one of the stone knives came 
flying' through the air — very badly thrown, 
but its intent obvious. Vampage switched 
off his torch, and we retreated toward the 
nearest door. 

“Better get out of this!” he said: “We've 
disturbed and frightened them. They may 
attack us, and we don’t want to shoot 
them. Better get out, and let them get 
used to us and our good intentions gradu- 
ally.” v 

We backed out, down the ramp, to the 
platform outside in the sunlight; and there 
the accident happened. 

Twenty of these strange amphibians 
had run out of the community house and 
upon the platform. In the sunlight, their 
courage had come' back. Most of them 
being women and girls, their curiosity had 
got the better of them. They stood, a deli- 
cate, lovely, and fairylike group, looking 
anxiously and eagerly at the doorway 
through which they expected us to emerge. 
They stood, beautifully poised in their 
slender grace, ready to run, yet., eager to 
see. 

They did not realize that we had come 
out of another door until we were very 
close to them. Then their panic was pro- 
found. They turned and scuttled like so 
many startled pixies across the great plat- 
form. I have never seen a more beautiful 


sight, as their slender limbs twinkled, and 
their pearly skins shone in the sun, while 
their long hair floated behind them, shining 
like lovely sea .wrack. 

Then, with a shrill cry, one frail girl 
stumbled over an unevenness in the plat- 
form, staggered, and fell. She lay still, 
stunned, and the rest vanished. 

W7E RAN up to the poor, delicate 
” thing. In my arms she seemed in- 
deed as unsubstantial as a fairy. I never 
saw so delicate, so pointed and piquant, a 
little face. The beauty of it thrilled me. 
She'had suffered a heavy blow on the tem- 
ple, and lay cold in my arms, 

I forced just a drop or two from my 
brandy flask between her x teeth — sharp, 
pointed little teeth. Her soft little shoul- 
ders shuddered, and she opened her eyes. 
She looked into my eyes for a minute, and 
then shrank- away from me in fear, fight- 
ing to escape. 

I smiled at her and let her go. I said 
over and over again the ancient word, the 
token of friendship, which we had learned 
in the mountains of Peru. 

She seemed to understand either my 
word or my smile. She hesitated; then 
panic came / over her aga’in. She wriggled 
upright from my knee and tried, to run. 

I let her have her .own way absolutely, 
making no effort to hold her; but she was 
too dizzy to go far, and there was a gash 
on her shin that must be paining her. 
After three strides she sank down again, 
hiding her face in her arms. 

We did nothing at all, but simply left 
her alone. In a minute her shoulders 
stopped shuddering. She even stole a look 
at us. We sat squatting, smiling at her.. 

In another half minute she turned her 
full face to us. Though she was trembling, 
both curiosity and reassurance were get- 
ting the better of her. Crouching, sup- 
porting herself by one slender arm, she 
faced us while she examined us steadily. 
I uttered the word of friendship again, 
and- held up bare hands — the simplest ges- 
ture of peaceful intentions. 

-She sat up. She was conquering herself, 
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or her curiosity was. She gave a half smile 
— a lovely, pixy smile. Then she grew 
afraid again, and dragged her stone stab- 
bing sword from her girdle. 

We smiled again. We lifted our own big 
cutting knives, and carefully put them 
down on the platform, away from us. 

Then she really did smile. With a de- 
licious little gesture she put her weapon 
away, and allowed us to approach. 

We made motions to show that we 
wanted to attend to her injured leg, and I 
took out the first-aid packet we always 
carried. After some hesitation, she 
stretched out the leg, and I took it into 
my hand. 

She watched, frightened but interested, 
while I gently washed the wound with 
water from my bottle. She giggled when I 
dusted boracic powder upon the cut. She 
was in raptures when I put a patch of 
gold-beater’s skin over the wound, \jnd 
bound the slender, delicate limb with an 
anklet of soft lint. It was a new trinket 
for her. 

Her courage had come back completely. 
Her elfin smile came perpetually. Her 
thin, fine fingers played over my hands, 
pinching them gently, to see if they were 
real flesh. 

My clothes amazed her. Tugging at my 
shirt, and finding it wasn’t tight skin, she 
gave bird laughs of wonder. The bright, 
slightly futuristic silk handkerchief in the 
breast pocket of my shirt filled her with 
amazement. When I gave it to her she 
was in a transport of delight. She sud- 
denly flung her arm around my neck, with 
the abandoned gesture of a child, and gave 
me a little hug. Then, springing to her 
feet, she turned and waved the handker- 
chief, like a flag, at the others. 

There must have been two score of the 
sea people on the platform by this time, 
half of them men. The women kept at a 
timid distance, and hid as much as pos- 
sible. The men stood a good way off, with 
their queer swords in their hands, hesitat- 
ing between flight and attack. The ges- 
tures of the girl we had succored reassured 
them, but still they would not come near.- 


The girl limped toward them, calling to 
them as she went. This was our first proof 
that they had a spoken language. She used 
distinct words, and though we did not 
understand, we felt that some of them, at 
least, had root sounds very like the lan- 
guage we had studied among the hidden 
people of the Andes. 

Still ,the others would not come forward, 
and the girl, smiling at us, looked back 
and forward, at a loss. We merely smiled 
and waved our hands to her, and left her 
to her companions. 

It was no good hurrying things, we 
-knew. We must allow the girl to tell the 
others that we were friendly and harm- 
less, and leave them alone ourselves until 
they had become accustomed to the idea 
of us. 

We thought we had plenty of time in 
front of us — months, probably, of the most 
wonderful study and discovery. 

VI 

/~\NE happening, at least, on the way 
'"^down to the schooner warned us that 
we might be wrong. 

We were on the beach between the sec- 
ond and third of the once submerged cities, 
when the world began to tremble under 
our feet. It was a sharp and horrible 
sensation. The motion threw us flat. We 
heard the birdlike screaming of the am- 
phibians, around us, and knew that they, 
too, were terror-stricken. And no wonder. 
For the space of a minute and a half the 
very earth swayed and rocked, buckled 
and heaved — and then was quite still 
again. 

“Another shock!” said Vampage, as we 
climbed to our feet. “I don’t think we are 
finished with these earthquakes yet. It 
seems to me that before we start thinking 
about studying these ruins, we’d better 
satisfy ourselves that the schooner is still 
seaworthy.” 

“You don’t mean you think the island 
may sink under the sea again, Vampage?” 

“I hope not, for the discoveries we are 
to make. But it did so before, and may 
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do it again; and it would be wise for us 
to make' sure that we ourselves possess 
something capable of floating.” 

That was the first untoward thing that 
happened to us as we hurried down to the 
sea. . The second was physically still more 
fearsome, though perhaps less momentous. 

We had gained the lowest of the belts 
of houses— the city that must have been 
submerged to a depth of nearly a mile be- 
fore the earthquake heaved the island 
above the sea again. Making our way 
through a wilderness of’ branching coral, 
and massed and decaying marine growths, 
we saw something stir in a pool of water 
and slime. We stopped and looked, and 
a monster crab rose and attacked us. 

The mere sight of him made me sick 
with horror. He was a loathsome brute. 
His legs were tall and spidery, like stilts, 
and they lifted him at least four feet from 
the ground. His blotched^ white body was 
enormous. His big ^ fixed eyes stared 
straight into mine with cold voracity. 

He came with a jump and a sharp, scut- 
tling run that was groggy, but full of the 
beastliest intention. His enormous t nippers 
poked out at me, and the froth of hungry 
desire bubbled out of his mouth. I was 
helpless with a nauseating fright. 

Vampage killed the brute with a single 
upward stroke of his big cutting knife. 
The knife, in fact, went clean through its 
body, with such force that it fell apart. 

“A- deep sea crab,” said Vampage, as 
we examined the monster. “No armor, and 
as soft as pulp. It was probably dying, 
from the change- from deep sea pressure 
to air. He’d be an ugly customer in his 
own element, though.” * . 

“Yes,” I said, “and it seems to me that 
there may be other and still uglier crea- 
tures flung up by that earthquake. We’d 
be wise to have the rifle with the exploding 
bullets ready for action.” 

VII 

"W/HEN we reached the seashore, we 
found that, slight though the earth- 
quake tremor had been, it had wrought 


astonishing changes. The first knowledge 
of this came from the fact that- a strong 
sea was pounding and swirling up the es- 
tuary, which told us that the shingle 'bar 
that had protected it had sunk. It was 
evident that in that tremor the island must 
have subsided at least five feet. , 

We were naturally anxious for the 
schooner, but we soon found that Toao 
had been quitevadequate to meet the situa- 
tion. Floated' off the shingle bed by the 
dropping of the land, he had allowed the 
drive of' the incoming sea to carry him up 
the inlet, where, choosing, his moment, he 
had made the impetus carry him around a 
long range of- old buildings stretching out 
into the estuary like a breakwater. He had 
been carried right across the smooth water 
here, and had grounded the schooner on a 
smooth, sandy flat: 

He was up. to his waist in water,, when 
we arrived, examining the ‘hull of the 
schooner for- leaks. He had already cut 
away the tangle of ropes that bound the 
broken mast to the vessel. 

He was a very calm Polynesian, Toao, 
and he told us that with a very little patch- 
ing the schooner- would be quite sea- 
worthy. And in fact we found this out 
while we worked on the hull, as we did 
nearly all that afternoon. 

Toao was quite undisturbed by fear of 
earthquakes or death, but the sight of the 
amphibians filled him with superstitious 
terror. He told us that they had been 
swimming about the ship ever since we left 
it. They had climbed out on the rocks or 
floated, face and shoulders showing-, as if 
they sought to allure him. He had been 
so much afraid that he had been on the 
point of barricading himself in a cabin, 
when the ‘earthquake tremor had fright- 
ened all of them away. 

“Why were you afraid of them?”'we 
asked. 

“But of course, lords,” he answered. 
“Did they not want to drag me down to 
death? That is what they always do.” 

“You know all .about these people, 
then?” said I. 

“Certainly! This is - the place whence 
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come the Women of the Beaches. That is 
why it is called the Wahine Rock — the 
Woman’s Rock. All through the islands 
they are known. Have you not heard the 
story? There are certain bays with lovely 
beaches, which these women haunt.” 

“They can’t haunt,” said Vampage, 
grinning. “They’re human — flesh and 
blood. Only spirits can haunt.” 

“Whatever they are,” insisted Toao, not 
at all shaken, “they are not as people of 
this world. They haunt these beaches, 
waiting for men. If men go upon the 
beaches, then they' show themselves, and, 
because they are beautiful the men love 
them; they are dragged under the waters 
and are gone forever.” 

“We know that fairy tale,” I said 
smiling; “but I don’t think it has any- 
thing to do with the people here.” 

“This is called the Wahine Rock for no 
other reason,” declared Toao. “They have 
been seen here by men of our race.”' 

So these amphibians had been seen on 
the Wahine before, by natives! All the 
same, we were not at all inclined to think 
that these people had anything to do with 
the familiar South Sea legend of the 
Women of the Beaches. 

“There are men among the people here, 
too, Toao,” Vampage told him. 

“Of course,” he admitted. “They are 
those they have, pulled under the sea.” 

“But they are all white,” I argued, “not 
dark, like the people of the islands, and. 
they have high bones in their noses, like 
ours.” 

“It is the sea that changes them,” said 
Toao, unconsciously quoting Shakespeare. 

Toao held to his definite opinion, but we 
could not agree with him. Why should we? 
Jlis theory was fantastic, while we knew 
that, we were facing decisive facts. 

Here before us, in these four submerged 
cities, was evidence of a civilization going 
back for very many centuries — perhaps for 
uncountable centuries. The people we had 
seen showed the strain not of the Polyne- 
sian or even of the older negroid type, but 
a rarer, white race. They were, in fact, 
akin to the very high type that we had 


found in the hidden Andean valleys, and 
we were convinced that they were the rem- 
nant of a tremendous and highly cultured 
people who had dominated the greater por- 
tion of the two Americas, and probably 
the whole Pacific belt also. 

“T’M THRILLED, Warenne,” said 
Vampage. “I really do believe we 
are on the verge 'of the greatest historical 
discovery of the age. I feel that if not 
from these amphibian people themselves, 
then certainly from their rums, we shall 
solve the riddle that has so greatly puz- 
zled every archaeologist who has studied 
the question of extinct American civiliza- 
tions.” 

“I confess,” I smiled, “I am thinking, 
at present, more of the people themselves.” 

“She was certainly a very lovely little 
thing,” he answered slyly. 

“Very lovely,” I said blushing; “and 
because she is so lovely, she helps me to 
concentrate on the human and personal 
side of the matter. Why is she amphi- 
bian? What condition of things forced 
her and her kind into a physical shape in 
which she can, and perhaps must of neces- 
sity, live in two elements — water as well 
as air?” 

“Perhaps you- have answered that your- 
self, Warenne,” he said. “Necessity did it. 
I’ve been thinking on those lines this 
afternoon, and' I believe it is the only 
answer. Besides, everything conspires to 
that end. Take, first, the four submerged 
cities. The four — or there may even have 
been more — separate catastrophes that 
gradually drowned what may have been a 
thickly populated island kingdom, must 
have assured the people of their ultimate 
doom. The disasters probably happened at 
long intervals — indeed, they must have 
done so; but nevertheless, the race that 
was gradually forced up the mountainside 
by successive submergences must have 
seen that there would come a day when 
the island would be completely, or almost 
completely, engulfed. They were a cul- 
tured, a brilliant, and perhaps, in their 
way, a scientific race. Let us agree that 
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their history taught them what, logically, 
would be the end pf their island home. 
They knew, that is, that a final earth- 
quake would sink their kingdom — or most 
of it — under the sea. They prepared 
themselves to survive such an end.” 

“The best preparation, Vampage, would 
be to take ship and search out a more 
stable island or mainland/’ I jeered. 

“We think so,” he said. “iDid they? I 
think not. Indeed, facts- prove not. They 
did not take ship and go away, for they, 
are still here. Possibly they had arrived 
at the conclusion that the whole world was 
to disappear under the seas. The subsi- 
dence of other islands, maybe 5 made them 
feel that. We can see for ourselves that 
they must have prepared themselves to 
survive in a world that was merely water, 
and apparently they succeeded.” 

“But, my dear Vampage!” I cried. “Do 
you' mean to. tell me you think that ordi- 
nary, normal people deliberately trained 
themselves to be half fish, half human?” 

“Deliberately, or by force of circum- 
stances, they have become half fish, half 
men, haven’t they?” 

“But you’re talking, about a physical 
impossibility!” 

“Am I? Surely not. Don’t we know 
half a dozen tribes between here and the 
Australian coast which, from constant 
swimming and traffic with the sea, have 
developed a definite webbing on their feet 
and hands? These people only carry that 
webbing a stage further.” 

“That doesn't explain their gills. We 
don’t know any tribe with gills like 1 fishes, 
do we?” f 

“We do know, though, that quite a num- 
ber of children are born with gills, War- 
enne. Indeed, it’s not so very strange, for 
it is an. established fact that the rudimen- 
tary organs of the fish exist in all of us. 
Is it inconceivable; then, that constant 
training to live an underwater life might 
have redeveloped those gills which all men 
have? It may have come about through 
the evolution of centuries.” 

“They may always have been like 
that,” I said. 


“That is a theory quite as - fantastic as 
mine, Warenne,” he returned; “and.I don’t 
think it- holds good. Did you observe those 
great carven images? Did you notice the 
image we saw in the temple?” 

“Not closely,” I admitted. 

“If you had, you might not have used 
that argument.. Not a single statue showed 
signs of gills, rudimentary or otherwise. 
The gods pf their system, then, handed 
down, as they were, from past ages, were 
like other dwellers on the earth. They had 
no gills. Why? Because the men - who first 
carved these gods hadn’t gills, and' repro- 
duced the human form as they saw it.” 

I was silent. The argument seemed final. 

VIII 

WTE WERE at dinner, and we sat in the 
* * growing- dusk', thinking of the 
strange life of these amphibians, on the 
island. We sat there until the sun was 
-/almost down.- 

Suddenly we were aroused by an outcry 
from Toao, on the deck. We rushed up, 
only just evading the Polynesian’s charge 
as he ran to cover. On deck we realized 
why he had bolted. The ship was sur- 
rounded by women— the siren women, 
Toao thought. 

It was really a wonderful and beautiful 
sight- — and amazingly fantastic, too, if you 
like. The schooner, now properly calked, 
lay out about a cable from land; and all 
around us were the women — scores of them, 
old and young, mature and as slender and 
girlish as dryads. 

They paddled gently, keeping them- 
selves perfectly upright, -their milk-white 
■shoulders and breasts and- their pearly 
arms lying on the shining water. About 
th^emand behind, their hair floated glori- 
ously, weedlike but magical. Their pointed, 
elfin facies were turned to us, and their 
eyes looked shadowy and shining. 

They were laughing at us with little 
bird sounds, raising slender, lovely, eerie 
arms that seemed to draw us! 

“By. JoveJ” I said with a beating heart, 
looking on that ring - of delicate and un- 
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canny loveliness. “It does look as if Toao 
was right. They seem like siren women 
enticing us into the deep!” 

Vampage’s voice came unnaturally cold 
— I suppose he saw the effect on me. 

“Don’t be an ass, Warenne. They’ve 
merely come to pay their respects and ex- 
press their gratitude. See their votive 
offerings.” 

I saw that they had brought us presents. 
Along the side of the ship lay an amazing 
array. There were brilliantly scaled fish — 
veritable rainbows — in soft nests of won- 
drous seaweeds. There were shining pearly 
shells, branches of prismatic coral, strange 
stones that glittered, fine woven fish nets 
of- seaweed, eating fish in piles, shells that 
were like horns, a score of wonders. They 
had brought their best offerings to us, the 
things that seemed to them the crown of 
beauty and utility. % 

“I believe they think we’re gods!” I 
cried in an excited voice, drinking in the 
smiles of the women all around. 

“Let ’em,” said Vampage harshly, “as 
long as they don’t find out we’re .far too 
human.” 

I laughed jeeringly, but I knew he was 
right. There was something about these 
fragile things that seemed to intoxicate me 
with a dangerous fairy allure. 

One swam close, calling to me in her 
birdlike voice; and she was most delicate 
and beautiful. I leaned towards her. Vam- 
page put his hand on my arm. 

“It’s all right,” I said. “It’s the little 
girl we helped this morning. Isn’t she a 
dear? I say, isn ! t it etiquette to return 
presents? We’d better open up one of 
those cases of trinkets we, brought for 
trade.” 

“I think you’d better do it,” said Vam- 
page grimly. 

“Perhaps you’re right,” I laughed un- 
steadily. “I’m beginning to understand 
why Ulysses tied himself to the mast when 
he was in the neighborhood of ladies like 
these.” 

When I came back with the trade goods, 
Vampage, scientific old stick that he was, 
was squatting as near to the water as he 


could, with three women floating quite 
close. He was patiently trying them out 
with simple, primary words of the dialect 
we had learned up in the valleys of the 
Andes. 

“I believe we’re right, Warenne!” he 
cried with excitement. 

Fancy being excited about a dialect 
when three lovely faces, with lovely shoul- 
ders to match, were floating a foot away! 
“I’m sure these are the same people. Their 
inflection is shriller, stressed differently, 
'and there are deviations in accent and 
meaning, but there is undoubtedly a com- 
mon root. Listen!” 

But there was to be no listening. The 
exquisite . sea creatures had caught sight 
of the articles I carried in my hands, and 
they raised such a twittering and bird call- 
ing, such a laughing and cooing that the 
solemn subject of' language roots was swept 
right away. Even Vampage had to join 
in distributing bead necklaces and armlets, 
bits of brightly colored cloth, and the two 
dozen other gaudy things of our line of 
trade. 

The moon was up before we were 
through with it all and all the women had 
swum off, twittering, with their loot — that 
is, all save one. She. remained looking up 
at me, slender, exquisite, lovely, her little 
hand grasping a broken bit of rail, her 
body half out of the water, so that she 
could see me the better. She was the girl 
f had aided. 

I stood looking down at the sheer white 
beauty of her as .the moon shone down 
over her. Pointed face, lovely and allur- 
ing; hair as dark as night, making a tent 
over the pearl of shoulders and breast; 
dark, mysterious eyes shining out of 
shadows up to mine. I was thrilled, in-' 1 
toxicated. I couldn’t tear myself away. 

She put up a hand, and I caught it. It 
was cold, but soft and thrilling. It pressed 
mine, it pulled gently, gently. My blood 
pounded, and I half yielded, moving to- 
ward the side of the schooner. 

Vampage 's hand caught me tight at the 
elbow, and his voice said harshly: 

“Don’t be a fool! You haven’t gills.” 
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I came to myself. I bent down, kissed 
the tiny hand, laughed and. waved adieu.- 
,Then I went pointedly down below. 

CAME up again presently, and sat 
* quietly in the night. 

Yes, they went ashore to sleep, I saw 
white forms moving in the moonlight, 
white forms stretched out in sleep. I saw 
on a near-by rock, sitting like an exquisite 
statue, watching me," a white form. 1 
thought I heard singing, gentle; soft, bird- 
like singing that might- be wind in the rig- 
ging. Singing that seemed to have a call; 
a deep sea call. 

I wondered if here was the secret of all 
the legends of the sirens. Was this, per- 
haps, the remnant of a race that existed 
and was'known in the days 'when myth 
was made? Did the ancients know them- 
to be sirens, and real? Was there a truer 
explanation of their existence than Vam- 
page ; s theory? 

They called— they seemed to pull at mv 
heartstrings, bidding me plunge into the 
sea to get to them. Their beauty, their 
singing bird notes, seemed to overpower 
my will. I stood up. 

Vampage heard me. He came up solid- 
ly, told me that it was impossible to sleep 
below, and sat lolling against the stump 
of the ..mast. He’ dissipated all myth and 
mystery with his powerful presence-, and 
with, his even more, powerful tobacco. 


IX 


T HERE' were other things to disturb us 
that night. We had another earth- 
quake' shock. It was short arid sharp. 
There were amazing crashings and bang- 
ings — the noises of earth, splitting and 
heaving. We seemed to be lifted up and 
dropped a terrific distance, then whirled 
hither and thither. 

For half an .hour we were in utter chaos, 
and I felt that our last hour had come. 
Then, quite amazingly, we settled, gently 
rocking, on the bosom of a calm sea. It 
was amazing, because with the shock, a 
storm had developed again,' and we could 


hear an ocean inferno raging elsewhere; 
but we were untroubled. We rode calmly, 
not even feeling the wind greatly 

We saw why when we awoke the next 
morning. The earthquake, had done ter- 
rible things to the Wahine Rock. The 
great .cliff which I described previously as 
being between us and the open sea had 
either crumbled away or been- engulfed 
again. Only- a low', rocky, splintered sur- 
face lifted between us and the angry ocean. 
It more than kept the breakers from us — - 
it had locked us in. Part of it had fallen 
across, the mouth of the estuary, 'and we 
were now on a lake completely landlocked. 

That meant a great dangerMor us, I’ll 
admit., but we spent less time in consider- 
ing it, just then, than in examining the 
effects of the shock on the Wahine Rock. 
It was ghastly to look at that. Nearly half 
of the island had been swallowed once 
more by the sea, two c of the cities had 
vanished again, and the water was cover- 
ing most of the houses of the third. Of 
the amphibians themselves we saw not a 
sign. They had either taken shelter higher 
up the mountain, or gorie under water, 
where they would be safe from the. storm. 

Our' own- desires, as a matter of fact, 
made .demands on us. We saw that if we 
were not lucky, the greatest historical find 
..of the age would be snatched from us. 
Any time now there might come another 
shock that would drown -the last city, with 
its marvelously scoured and preserved re- 
mains. That was the idea which obsessed 
us, even to the exclusion of our own danger 
and the fate of the strange amphibian 
people. 

We went below to eat a hasty breakfast, 
ordering Toao to do his. best to move' the 
schooner in toward the now distant moun- 
tain slope. When we came on deck, we 
were close in against the colossal walls of 
the third town,. with the waves of our lake 
beating gently against thermal was stand- 
ing by to cast a rope to the housetops at 
the water’s edge, and Vampage was taking 
the tiller, when something happened. 

First, like a flight of flying fish, there 
came shooting right out of the depths a 
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score of white forms. They came leaping 
and darting to the surface; they wheeled 
and flashed and scattered like fish fleeing 
from some cannibal enemy. It was a mo- 
ment before we realized that we were 
watching the amphibians flying for their 
lives. 

Their shoulders flashed white out of the 
water, their long hair streaming, and they 
hurled themselves upon the land. More 
and more of them came darting upward 
and landward. Once ashore, they all ran 
for their lives. In a trice the sea and the 
foreshore must have been peopled by some 
two hundred darting and panic-stricken 
things. 

Then, with a heave and a monstrous 
bulge, the water of the lake was disturbed. 
A wave' seemed to burst its way up from 
the very depth of the sea, sending great 
ripples all over the inlet, and rocking the 
schooner. Vampage sprang forward and 
threw the anchor over to the nearest build- 
ing, with his eyes on the water.. 

The sea heaved and boiled, and from the 

i ’ 

bowels of the world a vast purple back 
heaved into sight. It seemed long, rounded, 
wrinkled, and shining, like the back of a 
great elephant; but there was a vile, sickly 
color about it that caught at the throat 
with disgust. There was a smell, too — a 
foul, musty smell of immemorial slime. 

The disgusting slimy mass heaved itself 
out of the water. I saw an immense, long, 
beastly, pulpy bladder of a body, with 
arms that lashed the water in a mad fury. 

Vampage swore, and backed hurriedly 
toward the companion. 

“What is it?” I howled. “What the devil 
is it?” 

“A squid!” he shouted back. “A deep 
sea octopus! The earthquake kicked it 
from the bottom to its wrong level. Heaven 
help us if that monster ever gets a feeler 
on us! I’m off for the rifle and the ex- 
plosive bullets.” 

I stood rooted to the deck with horror. 
I have seen squids before. I hate them even 
when they are of ordinary size; but this 
was gigantic. Perhaps I am exaggerating, 
but it seemed to me to be bigger' than an 


elephant. It was fabulous. I’ve never seen 
anything to approach it. There are no 
squids of that monstrous and repulsive size 
in ordinary waters. 

This had grown and bloated in the dim, 
dark caverns at the bottom of the sea. It 
had lurked there evilly, under the pressure 
of deep water. Only the force of an earth- 
quake, perhaps, could have heaved the 
brute to the„ top. 

I watched it lashing out in fury, churn- 
ing the lake with its mighty feelers. The 
amphibian people darted hither and thither, 
in the water and out of it, to escape. I 
thought they would all get away, but one, 
coming toward us, stumbled amid the 
growth on a housetop. 

W7ITH a dart like that of a great spider, 
* * the monster flung himself sheer across 
the water. His long arms rushed into the 
air, uncoiling like flung ropes. Most of 
them missed, but one didn’t. A tentacle 
snapped and gripped around a leg — a leg 
that had a lint bandage on it. The girl 
screamed and fell, clutching at growths of 
weed to hold herself against the deadly 
pull. 

The squid, finding her resistant, pulled 
itself toward her. It slid over the water 
with evil effortlessness. Other tentacles 
curled out, gripping solidly here and there. 
It settled back to pull. I could see its devil 
face, its cold immobile eyes, its sack-like 
and horrid mouth. 

It pulled, and the girl slipped, screaming. 
She* stabbed at the sucker that held her, 
with her absurd stone dagger. She dropped 
the dagger, to clutch at the weeds with 
both hands again. Her eyes were fixed on 
me — on me. 

The brute monster was pulling inexor- 
ably, sure of its prey. I was paralyzed by 
the horror of it. Vampage was standing at 
my side now, cool, steady. He sighted his 
rifle at the thick of the body, so as to have 
all the flabby mass in the line of the bul- 
let. He fired. 

The mountainside above us rang and 
roared with the explosion, and with the 
crash of the bullet detonating inside the 
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squid. I saw fragments, of the pulpy flesh 
fly, but it was like shooting into a jelly, 
for all the effect it had. 

The noise of the explosion nearly did 
the mischief. The girl screamed in fright, 
and all the others screamed at the clamor 
of the rifle and its echoes. She let go, and 
the monster pulled. 

Vampage’s second shot rang out, and 
his third. Each went home and burst, shat- 
tering the flaccid. mass. The brute was lash- 
ing the water with its long arms, but one 
tentacle held,. dragging at the. girl. 

A fourth shot! I jumped upon the near- 
est point of land — the roof of the great 
house the girl was on — and ran, scrambling 
over the weeds, toward her. She was giving' 
in. The strain of that terrible pull was too 
much. She. had yielded hopelessly, and was 
being dragged along to that horrible maw. 
Her slender arms were locked across her 
eyes. 

I slashed with my knife at the tentacle 
that held her leg. 'Three savage cuts, and 
still it was holding on and pulling. The 
huge, fetid body was hideously close, mak- 
ing me sick. 

I. slashed again. Another feeler shot un- 
curling through the air toward me, hissing 
past my face, missing me by an' inch only. 

A fifth and a sixth explosive bullet sank 
into the very substance of that loathsome 
brute and tore it to pieces. My last slash 
severed the feeler, but I’ll admit that .the 
deadly steadiness of Vampage’s shooting 
did as much to save the girl as my efforts. 

The octopus slid off into deep water as 
its feeler parted. 1 managed to get the girl 
to the schooner — she was limp with fright. 
But we were not yet through with the 
squid. It reappeared, churning the water 
into a mad foam. Vampage .fired and the. 
great pulpy carcass was blown into frag- 
ments before 'our eyes. 

At the tenth shot, the brute seemed to 
realize from' which .direction its death was 
coming. With a gigantic effort it .hurled 
its huge, torn mass right out of the water 
toward the schooner. I held my breath. 
Its tentacles were actually upon the rail — 
one was curling around the mast. It might 


drag the vessel down into the depths! 

Vampage fired again. With admirable 
coolness he shot straight at the horny mass 
about the mouth, and the' bullet exploded 
there" with shattering effect. A cloud of ink 
burst from the brute, and the water was 
clouded for yards; but when it cleared 
the squid had gone, sunk right out of 
sight. 

X 

rpHE girl waved assurance to her com- 
1 panions and they came stealing over 
the half submerged housetops toward us, 
gathering about the schooner. They had 
been frightened by the shooting, 

Vampage had pushed the vessel off a 
little- way.. 

“If they come crowding aboard,” he ex- 
plained, .“they’re likely to sink us.” 

There were; all told, between two and 
three hundred of the amphibians. .All of 
them, males and females, were between the 
ages of infanthood and, I should say, 
thirty-five. We had begun to think that 
no member of 1 this strange' race ever 
reached the age of forty, when a group of 
oldish men, surrounding one even older, 
came through the crowd to the. edge of the 
nearest housetop.. 

The oldest man wore -a diadem of beau- 
tiful enamel and gold work, and carried a 
clublike scepter that made Vampage open 
his eyes with pleasure. There was reason. 
That peculiar crown, and the scepter, were 
the traditional badges of royalty in that 
ancient valley of -the Andes that I have 
so often mentioned. 

“The aged king,” Vampage muttered 
to- me, “and his court of priests, wise men, 
and advisers— and not one of them over 

r 

fifty! This race is obviously at the end of 
its run, and we have come just in time.” 

These old men, in their' forties, were 
wrinkled and shrunk like ancients. They 
carried all the marks of a degenerating 
strain. They vralked as near to the schooner 
as possible, while all the other amphibian 
folk drew back, so that not even the kingly 
shadow should touch them — a taboo as 
ancient as the islands. 
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Since these rulers wanted to speak with 
us, Vampage ordered Toao to pull the 
schooner close inshore by the warp. 

“We’ll have audience with his majesty, 
Warenne,” he said, smiling with anticipa- 
tion. “A great chance for us! He or some 
of his courtiers may be scholars. The 
priests, perhaps, may be full of historic 
lore. We may have a unique opportunity 
for learning things!” 

“I’ll leave that side to you, for the pres- 
ent,” I replied. “I’m more inclined to take 
a few private lessons in their language. I 
seem to have a unique opportunity for 
that, too!” 

I glanced down at the girl we had res- 
cued. She was sitting in an attitude of half 
terrified wonder, looking at my watch in 
her hand. Vampage grinned. 

“You’re a frivolous devil, Warenne,” he 
said. “Always ready to let exact science 
slide, if there’s a chance of a little philan- 
dering! However, I don’t know that you’re 
altogether wrong this time. Flirtation is 
the oldest method of language study.” 

He was right enough there. I had the 
happiest day with the dainty and delightful 
girl. She was really lovely — half fairy, half 
mermaid, strangely abnormal, and yet hu- 
man enough. She was full of bird twitter- 
ings and raptures as I showed her over the 
schooner. 

Fire - frightened her a little, and the 
smoke of my pipe awed her. I gave her a 
biscuit, and she thought it was an amulet, 
until I bit a piece myself. Timidly she fol- 
lowed my example, and then spat it out, 
in disgust. Its sweetness revolted the taste 
of a creature who lived in salt water. 

Our clothes and the fact that our fingers 
and toes — I was barefoot — were not 
webbed/ and that we hadn’t gills, were 
things to marvel over constantly. She would 
not believe that I could not dive under the 
water, and remain under as long as she 
could. She was unmistakably grieved at my 
refusal to dive overboard with her and ex- 
plore the underwater world. She thought I 
did not like her well enough. 

But I didn’t indulge that folly. If I got 
into the deeps with her, she. would prob- 


ably hold me down until I came to the^ 
death which Toao insisted was the inevi- 
table end of all who coquetted with such 
sirens. Her superior swimming powers 
would master me, and she would hold me 
under quite innocently, not recognizing that 
I was differently cc" , "*ructed. 

I therefore r ed resolutely on deck 
and above v In spite of her seduc- 
tions, I s r x really happy day — the 
happy dr would spend with a queer 
but ado. girl, who was as unaffected 
and playful as a child. 

Of course, there were strange moments. 
To find that every now and then she began 
to pant in the heat, and only recovered 
after diving into the sea, and disappearing 
from sight for ten or even twenty minutes, 
was disturbing. To watch her swimming 
languidly ten feet under water, and turn- 
ing on her back and blowing a playful 
stream of bubbles at, me; or to' see her 
suddenly dart like a flash and catch a fish, 
and hold it and let it go — or, as she did 
on one occasion come back to the schooner 
with it and calmly eat it — all this was 
curious indeed. 

It was a bizarre, extravagant, and yet 
strangely beautiful experience. After a de- 
lightful day in the company of that deli- 
cate and dainty creature, I can well under- 
stand how it is that the myth of the 
mermaid has always had an alluring and 
lovely fascination for the race of earth- 
bound men. Strange, isn’t it, that it is al- 
ways sea maidens, mermaids, never air 
maids, that call to us? Well, I understand 
now why that is. This exquisite little crea- 
ture put a spell on me. 

XI 

TJESIDES, my time wasn’t all spent- un- 
profitably. When Vampage returned, 
I had a notebook vocabulary of phonetic 
words, taken down as the girl spoke them, 
which was ahead of anything he had man- 
aged. 

“Made a good beginning,” he said of 
himself, “but it was very, tiring, and not 
too pleasant.” 

“I saw that being the guest of kings and 
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prelates wasn’t going to be as pleasant as 
staying at home,” I told him, with a grin. 
‘There was method in my frivolity. What 
did they do to you?” 

“First thing they took me into a big, 
dark building up in the top town, sat -me 
on a sort of altar, and wailed at me.” 

“Good Lord! They were making a god 
of you,” I gasped. 

“Something like that,” he said sourly. 
“I was uncomfortable, and the proceedings 
very tedious. It was too dark: to make .out 
anything clearly. They don!t need light, 
those — -those fishes! They can see in the 
dark. And I dared not do anything, for 
fear of scaring them. Then we all went 
along to that big community house — to the 
king’s chamber in it, I take it: There I 
was supposed to enjoy a sumptuous ban- 
quet. Ugh! It was really a trifle too re- 
volting!” 

“I know, Maura — that’s the name, of 
the girl, as^ far as she pronounces it — gave 
me an exhibition of the local appetite. It. 
is simple but disturbing, eh? You just, 
catch your fish, and eat it theri and there. 
Made me shudder to. see those sharp white 
teeth of hers at work!” 

“There was that, of course. All the fish 
was raw, but there were trimmings, too — 
queer-looking, sea fungus and weeds, hor- 
rible jellyfish, sea slugs, and so on. I might 
have stood up to them cooked; but to bolt 
them just as nature made them, and some 
of' them alive— ugh! It’ll take me a long 
time to get over it. If I wasn’t famished 
now, I couldn’t bear the sight of food!” 

It grew very hot and still and sultry 
as we examined my vocabularies on deck 
after dinner. Vampage scowled every now 
and. then at the sullen,- coppery sky. 

“I hope it will give us our chance, after 
all.” 

“Hope what will?” I asked, seizing the 
opportunity to 'roll a napkin ring along 
the deck to' Maura, who was sitting where 
our rail had broken' down, her. feet pad- 
dling the water. 

“This darned earth disturbance,” Vam- 
page growled. “I don’t think we’re done 
with these earthquakes, but I do hope that 
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the next will keep off until we have finished 
our work.” 

“I hope so, too,” I agreed, watching 
Maura’s transports of delight as she han- 
dled the shining ring of filigree silver. “I 
doubt whether - we could develop gills' as 
rapidly and as effectively as these am- 
phibians did!” 

But Vampage, being a scientist, had no 
lime to think of -his own safety. 

“We’re on the verge of an epoch-making 
discovery, Warenne,” he said. “There is 
no> doubt about that. This vocabulary of 
yours proves it. It’s a first-rate day’s 
work!” 

"Oh, a little frivolous humanity is a 
good servant to science,” I grinned. 

“Yes,” he said, so seriously.that I-wanted 
to shout with laughter. “That vocabulary 
of yours has made the- first step in a stu- 
pendous discovery, I verily believe. You 
can see for yourself that it has a definite 
affinity with the dialect we picked up in 
Peru.^ Certain things are called by prac- 
tically the same word, if wc allow for the 
slight difference in accent. That links up 
with the .things we saw in the 'upper town 
here — the script writing, the w r all paintings, 
the images, the vases.”. 

“And the features' of the people them-' 
selves,” I said softly, as I looked at Maura. 

“.Yes, the features of the people them- 
selves, 'too. By Jove, it all fits. in, -Warenne! 
I’ll swear they are the same race. I’ll swear 
that we have hit upon the first people, the 
earliest civilization^ of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Think of it, Warenne! We have 
unearthed the secret of a great cultured 
race' that dominated, perhaps, from the 
Peruvian mountains to New Zealand — an 
empire that ruled all the scattered-islands. 
Perhaps they weren’t scattered islands then, 
but large tracts of land, or even one vast 
continent. Who knows what these earth- 
quakes may have done with physical, geog- 
raphy?” / 

“In any case,” I said dryly, “it is not 
the. duty of a true scientist to weave fairy 
tales about it.. We must still consider them 
as having always been, islands, unless we 
find differently.” 
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“And we will!” he cried enthusiastically. 
“Don’t you see that, Warenne? The whole 
history of this unknown and fabled race 
is ours to read. We’ve found our Rosetta 
stone, only it happens to be alive, human, 
and vocal. Those vocabularies of yours, 
the additional ones we will collect and per- 
fect through conversations with these peo- 
ple, the translations of the wall writings 
they will give us^why. Warenne, we shall 
be able to read the hidden history of half 
the universe' The Easter Island ideographs 
will’ no longer puzzle us. as they have puz- 
zled all the archaeologists until now. We’ll 
translate the unreadable carvings of Yuca- 
tan. Do you understand, Warenne? We’ve 
found a new world, a new history We are 
on the verge of gigantic discoveries that 
may rewrite the entire story of the uni- 
verse! ” 

“Yes, I agreed. “It’s a big thing — 
mighty big. 

“It’s the biggest thing of our lime, he 
bellowed, “and it’s ours, if those con- 
founded earthquakes will only keep off. 

I didn't answer that. I was looking at 
Maura. She was standing up, and her 
dryad breast was panting. She looked at 
me with frightened eyes, and then gazed 
wildly away across the water We heard 
a strange sound — the wailing of fear and 
woe, the cries of frightened birds. 


Maura made a step as if to dive. Then 
she hesitated, and flung out hands inviting 
me —a beautiful, heart-rending gesture. Oh, 
I wanted to go to her, but I knew it meant 
death, and I shook my head. 

She cried out to me a poignant, appeal- 
ing. warning sentence. The few words I 
could make out in it seemed to be “hungry 
monster, ‘devils, “bowels of the ocean.” 
She wanted me to ilee from the anger of 
that monster to safety I knew I could not 
escape as she wished me to, and I shook 
my head. 

The wailing, the calling from the am- 
phibian people, rose insistent, demanding. 
She gave one agonized look at me, uttered 
a despairing cry, hid her face in her slender 
arms, and vanished over the side. 

Yam page and 1 stared at each other. 

“She said, I muttered huskily, “some- 
thing about the monster who dwells in the 
bowels of the ocean.’’ 

“The earthquake, of course,” Vampage 
interrupted. “They know — they feel it 
coming. Belter batten everything down, 
and be ready to cut the warp. 

XII 

T HE earthquake came less than an hour 
later 

I don’t think I need to describe it. I 







ANN: 1 dread tak- 
ing this awful-tasting 
medicine. It leaves 
me weak as a kitten 


RUTH: You're fool- 
ish to take a cathar- 
tic like that Try my 
stand-by . Ex-Lax. 


ANN: Why, this 
tastes lust like One 
chocolate! But will 
it really work? 


RUTH: Yes, In- 
deed! Ex-Lax la 
effective — yet It 
doesn't upset you. 



The action of Ex-Lax is thorough, 
yet gentle.' No shock. No strain. 
No weakening after-effects. 
Just an easy, comfortable 
bowel movement that 
brings blessed relief. 

Try Ex-Lax next 
time you need a lax- 
ative. It’s good for 
every member of 
the family. 
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know I don’t want to describe it, because 
of what it was, because of what it meant. 

It was worse than the upheaval that had 
uncovered the sunken cities of the dead- 

-f 

world. We were tossed through a night and 
a day in a hell of water, with a great wind.- 
trying to blow us under. 

Exactly what • happened is a mystery 1 .' 
All I know is that as the earth split and 
gaped, and engulfed the land that was 
known, as the Wahine Rock, we were some- 
how' caught and tossed out of immediate 
danger by the raging sea that poured across 
the vanishing land. 

Why we didn’t shatter against some 
rock, some projecting portion of the solid 
old houses, I don’t know. I sometimes think 
we were too insignificant to be destroyed. 
We simply floated , like a microscopic chip 
or the raging flood. We were whirled and 
tossed in every direction, but we floated, 

Three days later we were still floating, 
but not quite so well. In fact, ( the seams 
had opened again; and the schooner was 
gaining water at a pace that made our 
agonized pumping look useless. „ 

However, things were different. Whereas 
for two days we had been upon a starkly 
empty ocean, now we were .wondering 
whether the tramp steaming toward us 
would reach us first, or the schooner sink 
first. Needless to say,. since you are read- 
ing this plain narrative, the tramp won. 

The steamer had caught the edge of the 
earthquake disturbance, but the skipper 
could tell us nothing. He thought it to 
have been just an ordinary storm. 

As -he was making for the Chile coast, 
we’ had to wait in what patience we could. 

It wasn’t a first-class patience. My note- 
book' with the vocabulary had been reduced 
to pulp in the storm, and Vampage was 
nearly out of his wits at finding that the 
greatest discovery of the age, , which had 
been ours to grasp, had been snatched 
away. 


Perhaps I felt with him, but I don’t 
know. I feel that my own anxiety was a 
personal one. It was., not the loss of a 
dead history, but of a living entity, that’ 
filled me with anxiety. 

I needn’t draw out the agony. We dis- 
covered, as every one who reads newspapers 
knows, that the earthquakes had been the 
worst ever known in that region, and that 
the Peruvian and Chilean coast had suf- 
fered horribly, and also the islands far out 
in. the Pacific. We sat quaking as the press 
gave us daily, information- of shore lines' 
changed and of whole communities wiped 
out. 

Then came the news we had expected 
and feared — just a short paragraph, a re- 
port from’ a ship surveying the damage of 
the earthquake. That paragraph ended our 
hopes. It told' us about the Wahine Rock. 
It told us that there was now no Wahine 
Rock, 

The Wahine had vanished entirely. The 
last' terrestrial foothold of that unknown 
race had at last sunk beneath the sea. It 
was' gone. It- was wiped out. No^ longer 
would it be entered on charts, even as a 
reef.. 

Vampage is inconsolable. It left' him 
broken to have that wonderful chance of 
a lifetime,. that tremendous contribution to, 
history and archaeology, wiped- out. at a. 
single sweep. 

I am inconsolable, too — hot because of 
that dead history, but because of a living 
girl.. 

Maura! I wonder about her. Was she 
killed? 

Had her race been exterminated? Of do 
she .and her people skim the undersea lev- 
els, slender, beautiful, mystic, keeping alive, 
in the minds of frightened men the mystery 
and the terror of the legend of the Sirens? 

I wonder if Maura still' haunts South 
-Sea beaches looking for nie. If I only knew, 
I know where I would go. 
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00D News for Fantastic Fans! 

The complete long stories for which 
so many readers, have been asking will now 
be given to you in a brand new, 144 page, 
companion magazine entitled FANTASTIC 
NOVELS, dated July. 

The first issue will contain the famous 
Hall-Flint classic “The Blind Spot” in 
complete novel form. It will be on sale 
May 8th. “The Blind Spot” will be dis- 
continued as a serial in Famous Fantastic 
Mysteries. 

• 

FANTASTIC NOVELS will be printed 
every two months. It is planned to publish 
a procession of famous long classics in 
this magazine, so those of our readers 
who have sampled “The Blind Spot” in the 
three installments running to date in Fa- 
mous Fantastic Mysteries, will get all the 
rest of this famous story without waiting 
for the serial to end. New readers will 
miss none of it. See notice on contents 
page. 

• 

“The Blind Spot” has been a collector’s, 
item for many years, selling at premium 
prices ever since its publication in 1921 
when all available copies were quickly 
sold out. 

The new magazine, FANTASTIC 
NOVELS, gives you. this rare story for 
only 25c. And with Finlay illustrations!!! 

It is planned to publish the longer of 
the best classics in FANTASTIC NOVELS. 
Famous Fantastic Mysteries will also pub- 
lish the shorter of the complete classics in 
future issues. 

• 

FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 

This publication will be continued as a 
bi-monthly magazine, beginning with this 
issue. (See the readers’ comments in this 
issue.) F.F.M. will use the classic book- 


length novels, novelets, and short stories 
complete with no change in its format or 
price. It will continue the Readers’ View- 
point, and other features which have be- 
come so popular. No more serials. 

And — Messrs. Wolfe,. Clark, Arguilla, 
Mainfort, and the others who have said 
“F.F.M. is the best mag on the stands, 
but please don’t keep us waiting all those 
months ” — there will be no more serial in- 
stallments to worry you. 


The next issue of FAMOUS FANTAS- 
TIC MYSTERIES, dated August, will be 
on sale June 5. It will contain two of the 
long classic stories which have been in 
demand, as listed in the advanced an- 
nouncement of the contents page in this 
issue. 

The two stories scheduled for August 
are “Darkness and Dawn” complete in 
four parts, by George Allan England, and 
the complete novelet by Austin Hall, “The 
Rebel Soul.” 


As most fantastic fans know, “Darkness 
and Dawn” is the first of a trilogy — the 
two following stories being “Beyond* the 
Great Oblivion” and “The Afterglow.” Re- 
viewing the trilogy, Larry .Farsaci, editor 
of “The Golden Atom,” writes: 

“Although it (the trilogy) is quite melo- 
dramatic in places, the way this atmos- 
phere is handled, interwoven with a 
philosophical and scientific attempt at ex- 
planation, makes it far superior to the 
average science fiction novel. The fasci- 
nating atmosphere which is part of things 
unknown and strange pervades it. ‘Dark- 
ness and Dawn’, is for those who enjoy such 
novels as 'Rebirth’ — in other words, al- 
most all fans.” 

“The Rebel Soul” is on a par with “The 
Blind Spot” and “Almost Immortal.” 
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Some consider it even better than the first 
two. i 

® 

There are a half ' dozen complete novels 
leading the list'of F.F.M. readers’ “musts.” 
And ahead of. all these are “The. People of 
the Atom” by Ray Cummings; the sequel 
to “The Radio Man” entitled “The Radio 
Beasts” by Ralph .Milne Farley ; and sev- 
eral of A. Merritt’s stories, including “The 
Metal Monster” and “The Face in’ the 
Abyss” (which is followed by “The Snake 
Mother.”) 

The readers know what the repeat re- 


quests have been in the Readers’ Viewpoint 
Department. 

„ — : — • 

s Everyone seems to have realized that al- 
though F.F.M. ’s set-up of five to seven 
stories' with two serials running, Was highly 
satisfactory, that the long list ; of novels 
would have to be speeded up somehow. 
.The editors hope that this’new adjustment 
will meet the repeated demands. It should, 
because there .-is no doubt that .the 
book-length classics are the best. 

— THE EDITORS. 


\ 



SKY-WORLDS 

by Larry B. Farsaci 

j^/TY GAZE goes- out nightly to "the stars on high 
Peering down through the eyes of soft flame, 
Flickering orbs that haunt, the vast deeps of sky 
And seem to call to me by name, 

,How enthralling aloof the distant orbs seem; 

Gleaming o’er the bleak silent lands) 

Their lights still as fairy as in lakes of dream 
Imprison me with cosmic bands. 

Giving, me such longings for sublimer sight, 

My love has gone irrecoverably 
Out with the pure, intangible, starry light! 

World on high, how you beckon me! 




“You are so tired — and so hungry," she mourned. “Think no more, mes- 
sire, until you have eaten and drunk with us and rested for a while." 

Three Lines of Old French 

By A. MERRITT 

Had it been all a dream? Was there no radi- 
ant Lucie, save in his own tortured mind? 

“I \ UT rich as was the war for surgical unsurpassed for the psychologist even more 
■“‘C science, ended Haw try, "opening than for the surgeon.’’ 

J — * up through mutilation and torture Latour, the great little French doctor, 
unexplored regions which the genius of man drew himself out of the depths of the big 
was quick to enter, and. entering, found chair the light from the fireplace fell rud- 
ways to checkmate suffering and death — dily upon his keen face, 
for always, my friends, the distillate from " That is true, he said. “Yes, that is 
the blood of sacrifice is progress — great as true. There in the furnace the mind of man 
all this was, the world tragedy has opened opened like a flower beneath a too glowing 
up still another region wherein even greater sun. Beaten about in that colossal tempest 
knowledge will be found. It was the clinic of primitive forces, caught in the chaos of 
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energies both physical and psychical— 
which, although man .himself was its crea- 
tor, made of their maker a moth in a 
whirlwind — all those obscure, those mys- 
terious factors of mind which men, -for lack 
of knowledge, have named the soul; were 
stripped of their inhibitions and given 
power to appear. 

“How could it - have been otherwise — 
when men and women, gripped by one 
shattering sorrow or joy, will manifest the- 
hidden depths of spirit — how could it have 
been otherwise in that steadily maintained 
crescendo of emotion?” 

McAndrews' spoke. 

“Just which psychological region do you 
mean, Hawtry?” he asked. 

.There were four of us in front of the 
fireplace of -,the Science Club — Hawtry, 
who rules the chair oL'psychology in' one 
of- our greatest colleges, and - whose name 
is .an honored one throughout the world, 
Latour, an immortal of France; McAn- 
drews, the famous American surgeon whose 
work during the war. has written a new. 
page in the shining book- of science; and- 
myself. These are 'not the' names of the 
three, but they are as "I have described 
them; and I am. pledged to identify them 
no further. : S 

“I mean the field of suggestion,” replied 
the psychologist. “The mental reactions 
which reveal themselves as 'visions— an -ac- 
cidental formation. in the clouds that, be- 
comes to the overwrought imaginations of 
the beholders the so-eagerly-prayed-for 
hosts of Joan of Arc marching out from 
heaven; moonlight in the cloud rift that 
becomes -to the besieged a fiery cross held 
by the hands of the- arch-angels; the de- 
spair and hope that are transformed into 
such a legend as the bowmen of Mons, 
ghostly -archers who with their fantonv 
shafts overwhelm the conquering enemy;' 
wisps of cloud over No Man’s Land that 
are translated by the tired .eyes of those 
who peer out' into the shape of the Son 
of Man himself walking sorrowfully among 
the dead. Signs, portents,. and miracles; the 
hosts of premonitions, of- apparitions of 
loved ones — all dwellers in this land of 


suggestion; all born of the tearing loose 
of the/ veils of the subconscious. Here, 
when even a thousandth part is gathered, 
will be work for the psychological analyst 
for twenty years.” 

“And the boundaries of "this region?” 
asked McAndrews. 

“Boundaries?” Hawtry plainly was' per- 
plexed/ 

McAndrews for a moment was silent. 
Then he drew from^his pocket a yellow slip 
. ofi paper, a cablegram. 

“Young Peter Laveller died today,” he 
said, apparently irrelevantly. “Died where 
he had set forth to pass — in the remnants 
of Jhe trenches that cut through the ancient 
domain. of the Seigniors of Tocquelain, up 
near Bethune.”- 

“Died there!” Hawtry’s astonishment 
was profound. “But -I read that he had 
been brought home; that, indeed, he was 
one of your triumphs, McAndrews!” 

“I said he; went there to die,” repeated, 
the surgeon slowly. 

CO THAT explained the curious reticence 
of the Lavellers as to what had become 
of their soldier son — a secrecy which had 
puzzled the press for weeks. For young 
Peter Laveller was , one of the -nation’s 
heroes. The only. boy of old Peter Laveller 
. — and neither is that the real name of the 
family, for, like the others, I jnay -not 
reveal v it — he was the heir to the grim old 
^..coal king’s millions, and the- secret, best 
beloved pulse oi his heart. 

Early . in the war he had enlisted with 
the French. His father’s influence might 
have abrogated the law of the French army 
that every man must start from the bottom 
up. — I do not know — but young Peter 
would have none of it. Steady of purpose, 
burning with the white fire of the first 
Crusaders, he took his place in the ranks. 

Clean-cut, blue-eyed, standing six feet 
in his stocking-feet, just twenty-five, a bit 
of a dreamer, perhaps, he was one to strike 
the imagination of the poilus, and they 
loved him. Twice was he wounded in the 
perilous days, and when America came into 
the war he was transferred to our expedi- 
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fcfenary forces. It was at the seige of Mount 
Kemrnel that he received the wounds that 
brought him back to his father and sister. 
•McAndrews had accompanied him over- 
sea, J knew, and had patched him together 
— or so all thought. 

What had happened then — and why had 
Laveller gone back to France, to die, as 
McAndrews put it? 

He thrust the cablegram back into his 
pocket. 

“There is a boundary, John,” he said 
to Hawtry. “Laveller's was a borderland 
case. I’m going to tell it to you.” He hesi- 
tated. “I ought not to, maybe; yet I have 
an idea that Peter would like it told ; after 
all, he believed himself a discoverer.” Again 
he paused; then definitely made up his 
mind, and turned to me. 

“Merritt, you may make use of this if 
you think it interesting enough. But if 
you do so decide, then change the names, 
and be sure to check description short of 
any possibility of ready identification. 
After all, it is what happened that is im- 
portant — if it is important — and those to 
whom it happened do not matter.” 

I promised, and I have observed my 
pledge. I tell the story as he whom I call 
McAndrews reconstructed it for us there in 
the shadowed room, while we sat silent 
until he had ended. 

T AVELLER stood behind the parapet of 
a first-line trench. It was night — an 
early April night in northern France — and 
when that is said, all is said to those who 
have been there. 

Beside him was a trench periscope. His 
gun lay touching it. The periscope is prac- 
tically useless at night; so through a slit 
in the sandbags he peered out over the 
three-hundred-foot- wide stretch of No 
Man’s Land. 

Opposite him he knew that other eyes 
lay close to similar slits in the German 
parapet, watchful as his were for the least 
movement. 

There were grotesque heaps scattered 
about No Man’s Land, and when the star- 
shells burst and flooded it with their glare 


these heaps seemed to stir, to move — some 
to raise themselves, some to gesticulate, 
to protest. And this was very horrible, for 
those who moved under the lights were 
the dead — French and English, Prussian 
and Bavarian — dregs of a score of carry- 
ings to the red wine-press of war set up 
in this sector. 

There were two Jocks on the entangle- 
ments; kilted Scots, one colandered by 
machine-gun hail just as he was breaking 
through. The shock of the swift, manifold 
death had hurled his left arm about the 
neck of his comrade close beside him; and 
this man had been stricken within the same 
second. There they leaned, embracing — 
and as the star-shells flared and died, they 
seemed to rock, to try to break from the 
wire, to dash forward, to return. 

Laveller was weary, weary beyond all 
understanding. The sector was a bad one 
and nervous. For almost seventy-two hours 
he had been without sleep — for the few 
minutes now and then of dead stupor 
broken by constant alarms was worse than 
sleep. 

The shelling had been well-nigh con- 
tinuous, and the food scarce and perilous 
to get, three miles back through the fire 
they had been forced to go for it; no nearer 
than that could the ration dumps be 
brought. 

And constantly the parapets had to be 
rebuilt and the wires repaired — and when 
this was done the shells destroyed again, 
and once more the dreary routine had to 
be gone through; for the orders were to 
hold this sector at all costs. 

All that was left of Laveller’s conscious- 
ness was concentrated in his eyes; only Ins 
seeing faculty lived. And sight, obeying 
the rigid, inexorable will commanding 
every reserve of vitality to concentrate on 
the duty at hand, was blind to everything 
except the strip before it that Laveller 
must watch until relieved. His body was 
numb; he could not fed the ground with 
his feet, and sometimes he seemed to be 
floating in air like — like the two Scots 
upon the wire! 

Why couldn’t they be still? What right 
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had men whose blood had drained away 
into a black stain beneath them to dance 
and pirouette to the rhythm of the flares? 
Damn them — why couldn’t a shell drop 
down and bury them? 

HPHERE was a chateau half a mile up 
there to the right — at least it had been 
a chateau. Under it were deep cellars into 
which one could creep and sleep. He knew 
that, because ages ago, when first he had 
come into this part of the line, he had 
slept a night there. 

It would be like reentering paradise to 
crawl again into those cellars, out of the 
pitiless rain; sleep once more with a roof 
over his head, 

“I will sleep and sleep and sleep — and 
sleep and sleep and sleep,” he told him- 
self; then stiffened as at the slumber-com- 
pelling repetition of the word darkness be- 
gan to gather before him. 

The star-shells flared and died, flared 
and died; the staccato of a machine-gun 
reached him. He thought that it was his 
teeth chattering until his groping conscious- 
ness made him realize what it really was 
— some nervous German riddling the inter- 
minable movement of the dead. 

There was a squidging of feet through 
the chalky mud. No need to look; they 
were friends, or they could not have passed 
the sentries at the angle of the traverse. 
Nevertheless, involuntarily, his eyes swept 
toward the sounds, took note of three 
cloaked figures regarding him. 

There were a half a dozen of the lights 
floating overhead now, and by the gleams 
they cast into the trench he recognized the 
party. 

One of them was that famous surgeon 
who had come over from the base hospital 
at Bethune to see made the wounds he 
healed; the others were his major and his 
captain — all of them bound for those cel- 
lars, no doubt. Well, some had all the luck! 
Back went his eyes to the slit. 

“What’s wrong?” It was the voice of his 
major addressing the visitor. 

“What's wrong — what’s wrong — what’s 
wrong?” The words repeated themselves 


swiftly, insistently, within his brain, over 
and over again, striving to waken it. 

Well, what was wrong? Nothing was 
wrong! Wasn’t he, Laveller, there and 
watching? The tormented brain writhed 
angrily. Nothing was wrong — why didn’t 
they go away and let him watch in peace? 

“Nothing.” It was the surgeon— and 
again the words kept babbling in Laveller’s 
ears, small, whispering, rapidly repeating 
themselves over and over: “Nothing — 
nothing — nothing — nothing.” 

But what was this the surgeon was say- 
ing? Fragmentarily, only half understood, 
the phrases registered: 

“Perfect case of what I’ve been telling 
you. This lad here — utterly worn, weary — 
all his consciousness centered upon just one 
thing — watchfulness consciousness 

worn to finest point behind it all his 
subconsciousness crowding to escape 
consciousness will respond to only one stim- 
ulus — movement from without but the 
subconsciousness, so close to the surface, 
held so tightly in leash what will it 
do if that little thread is loosed a per- 
fect case. 

What were they talking about? Now 
they were whispering. 

“Then, if I have your permission — ” It 
was the surgeon speaking again. Permis- 
sion for what? Why didn’t they go away 
and not bother him? Wasn’t it hard enough 
just to watch without having to hear? 
Something passed before his eyes. He 
looked at it blindly, unrecognizing. His 
sight must be clouded. 

He raised a hand and brushed at his lids. 
Yes, it must have been his eyes — for it 
had gone. 

A little circle of light glowed against the 
parapet near his face. It was cast by a 
small flash. What were they looking for? 
A hand appeared in the circle, a hand with 
long, flexible fingers which held a piece of 
paper on which there was writing. Did they 
want him to read, too? Not only watch 
and hear — but read! He gathered himself 
together to protest. 

Before he could force his stiffened lips 
to move he felt the upper button of his 
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greatcoat undone; a hand slipped through 
the opening and thrust something into his 
tunic pocket just above the heart. 

Someone whispered “Lucie de Tocque- 
lain.” 

What did it mean? That was not the 
password. 

r I THERE was a great singing in his head 
— as though he were sinking through 
water. What was that light that dazzled 
him even through his closed lids? Pain- 
fully he opened his eyes. 

Laveller looked straight into the disk of 
a golden sun slowly setting over a row of 
noble oaks. Blinded, he dropped his gaze. 
He was standing ankle-deep in soft, green 
grass, starred with small clumps of blue 
flowerets. Bees buzzed about in their chal- 
ices. Little yellow-winged butterflies hov- 
ered over them. A gentle breeze blew, warm 
and fragrant 

Oddly he felt no sense of strangeness — 
then — this was a normal home world — a 
world as it ought to be. But he remembered 
that he had once been in another world, 
far, far unlike this; a place of mystery 
and pain, of blood-stained mud and filth, 
of eold and wet; a world of cruelty, whose 
nights were tortured hells of glaring lights 
and fiery, slaying sounds, and tormented 
men who sought for rest and sleep and 
found none, and dead who danced. Where 
was it? Had there ever really been such 
a world? He was not sleepy now. 

He raised his hands and looked at them. 
They were grimed and cut and stained. 
He was wearing a greatcoat, wet, mud- 
bespattered, filthy. High boots were on his 
legs. Beside one dirt-incrusted foot lay a 
cluster of blue flowerets, half crushed. He 
groaned in pity, and bent, striving to raise 
the broken blossoms. 

“Too many dead now — too many dead,” 
he whispered; then paused. He had come 
from that nightmare world! How else in 
this happy, clean one could he be so un- 
clean? 

Of course he had — but where was it? 
How had he made his way from it here? 
Ah, there had been a password — 


He had it: “Lucie de Tocquelain!” 

Laveller cried it aloud — still kneeling. 

A soft little hand touched his cheek. A 
low, sweet-toned voice caressed his ears. 

“I am Lucie de Tocquelain,” it said. 
“And the flowers will grow again — yet it 
is dear of you to sorrow for them.” 

He sprang to his feet. .Beside him stood 
a girl, a slender maid of eighteen, whose 
hair was a dusky cloud upon her proud 
little head and in whose great, brown eyes, 
resting upon his, tenderness and a hall- 
amused pity dwelt. 

Peter stood silent, drinking her in — the 
low, broad, white forehead; the curved, 
red lips; the rounded, white shoulders, 
shining through the silken web of her 
scarf ; the lithe, sweet body of her in the 
clinging, quaintly fashioned gown, with 
its high, clasping girdle. 

She was fair enough; but to Peter’s 
starved eyes she was more, than that — she 
was a spring gushing from the arid desert, 
the first cool breeze of twilight over a heat- 
drenched isle, the first glimpse of paradise 
to a soul fresh risen from centuries of hell. 
And under the burning worship of his eyes 
her own dropped; a faint rose stained the 
white throat, crept to her dark hair. 

“I — I am the Demoiselle de Tocque- 
lain, messire,” she murmured. “And you — ” 

He recovered his courtesy with a shod:. 

“Laveller — Peter Laveller — is my name, 
mademoiselle,” he stammered. “Pardon my 
rudeness — but how I came here I know not 
— nor from whence, save that it was — it 
was a place unlike this. And you — you are 
so beautiful, mademoiselle!” 

The clear eyes raised themselves for a 
moment, a touch of roguishness in their 
depths, then dropped demurely once more 
— but the blush deepened. 

He watched her, all his. awakening heart 
in his eyes ; then perplexity awoke, touched 
him insistently. 

“Will you tell me what place this is, 
mademoiselle,” he faltered, “and how I 
came here, if you — ” He stopped. From 
far, far away, from league upon league of 
space, a vast weariness was sweeping down 
upon him. He sensed it coming — closer, 
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closer; it touched him; it lapped about 
him; he was sinking under it; being lost — 
falling — falling — 

Two soft, warm hands gripped his. His 
tired head dropped upon them. Through 
the little palms that clasped so tightly 
pulsed rest and strength. The weariness 
gathered itself, began to withdraw slowly, 
so slowly — and was gone! 

In its wake followed an ineffable, an 
uncontrollable desire to weep — to weep in 
relief that the weariness had passed, that 
the devil world whose shadows still lin- 
gered in his mind was behind him, and 
that he was here with this maid. And his 
tears fell, bathing the little hands. 

Did he feel her head bend to his, her 
lips touch his hair? Peace came to him. 
He rose shamefacedly. 

“I do not know why I wept, mademoi- 
selle — ” he began, and then saw that her 
white fingers were clasped now in his black- 
ened ones. He released them in sudden 
panic. 

“I am sorry,” he stammered. “I ought 
not to touch you — ” 

She reached out swiftly, took his hands 
again in hers, patted them half savagely. 

Her eyes flashed. 

“I do not see them as you do, Messire 
Pierre,” she answered. “And if I did, are 
not their stains to me as the stains from 
hearts of her brave sons on the gonfalons 
of France? Think no more of your stains 
save as decorations, messire.” 

F RANCE — France? Why, that was the 
name of the world he had left behind; 
the world where men sought vainly for 
sleep, and the dead danced. 

The dead danced — what did that mean? 
He turned wistful eyes to her. 

And with a little cry of pity she clung 
to him for a moment. 

“You are so tired — and you are so hun- 
gry,” she mourned. “And think no more, 
nor try to remember, messire, till you have 
eaten and drunk with us and rested for 
a while.” 

They had turned. And now Laveller saw 
not far away a chateau. It was pinnacled 


and stately . serene in its gray stone and 
lordly with its spires and slender turrets 
thrust skyward from its crestlike plumes 
flung high from some proud prince’s helm. 
Hand in hand like children the Demoiselle 
de Tocquelain and Peter Laveller ap- 
proached it over the greensward. 

“It is my home, messire,” the girl said. 
“And there among the roses my mother 
awaits us. My father is away, and he will 
be sorrowful that he met you not, but you 
shall meet him when you return.” 

He was to return, then? That meant he 
was not to stay. But where was he to go — 
from whence was he to return? His mind 
groped blindly; cleared again. He was 
walking among roses; there were roses 
everywhere, great, fragrant, opened blooms 
of scarlets and of saffrons, of shell pinks 
and white; clusters and banks of them, 
climbing up the terraces, masking the base 
of the chateau with perfumed tide. 

And as he and the maid, still hand in 
hand, passed between them, they came to 
a table dressed with snowy napery and pale 
porcelains beneath a bovver. 

A woman sat there. She was a little 
past the prime of life, Peter thought. Her 
hair, he sawy was powdered white, her 
cheeks as pink and white as a child’s, her 
eyes the .sparkling brown of those of the 
demoiselle — and gracious — gracious, Peter 
thought, as some grande dame of old 
France. 

The demoiselle dropped her low curtsy. 

u Ma mere,” she said, “I bring you the 
Sieur Pierre la Valliere, a very brave and 
gallant gentleman who has come to visit us 
for a little while.” 

The clear eyes of the older woman scan- 
ned him, searched him. Then the stately 
white head bowed, and over the table a 
delicate hand was stretched tow r ard him. 

It was meant for him to kiss, he knew 
— but he hesitated awkwardly, miserably, 
looking at his begrimed own. 

“The Sieur Pierre will not see himself 
as we do,” the girl satt in half merry re- 
proof ; then she laughed, a caressing, golden 
chiming. “Ma mere, shall he see his hands 
as we do?” 
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The white-haired woman smiled and 
nodded, her eyes kindly and, Laveller 
noted, with that same pity in them as had 
been in those of the demoiselle when first 
he had turned and beheld her. 

The girl touched Peter’s eyes lightly, 
held his palms up before him — they were 
-white and fine and clean and in some un- 
familiar way beautiful! 

Again the indefinable amaze stifled him, 
but his breeding told. He conquered the 
sense of strangeness, bowed from the hips, 
took the dainty fingers of the stately lady 
in his, and raised them to his lips. 

She struck a silver bell. Through the 
roses came two tall men in livery, who 
took from Laveller his greatcoat. They 
were followed by four small black boys in 
gay scarlet slashed with gold. They bore 
silver platters on which were meat and 
fine white bread and cakes, fruit, and 
wine in tall crystal flagons. 

And Laveller remembered how hungry 
be was. But of that feast he remembered 
little — up to a certain point. He knows 
that he sat there filled with a happiness 
and content that surpassed the sum of 
happiness of all his twenty-five years. 

The mother spoke little, but the Demoi- 
selle Lucie and Peter Laveller chattered 
and laughed like children — when they were 
not silent and drinking each the other in. 

And ever in Laveller ’s heart an adora- 
tion for 1 this maid met so perplexingly 
grew — grew until it seemed that his heart 
could not hold his joy. Ever the maid’s 
eyes as they rested on his were softer, 
more tender, filled with promise; and the 
proud face beneath the snowy hair became, 
as it watched them, the essence of that in- 
finitely gentle sweetness that is the soul 
of the madonnas. 

A T LAST the Demoiselle de Tocquelain, 
glancing up and meeting that gaze,, 
blushed, cast down her long lashes, and 
then raised her eyes bravely. 

“Are you content, my mother?” she 
asked gravely. 

“My daughter, I am well content,” 
came the smiling answer. 


Swiftly followed the incredible, the ter- 
rible — in that scene of beauty and peace 
it was, said Laveller, like the flashing forth 
of a gorilla’s paw upon a virgin’s breast, a 
wail from deepest hell lancing through the 
song of angels. 

At his right, among the roses, a light 
began to gleam — artful, flaring light that 
glared and died, glared and died. In it 
were two shapes. One had an arm clasped 
about the neck of the other; they leaned 
embracing in the light, and as it waxed 
and waned they seemed to pirouette, to 
try to break from it, to dash forward, to 
return — to dance! 

The dead who danced 1 

A world where men sought rest and 
sleep, and could find neither, and where 
even the dead could find no rest, but must 
dance to the rhythm of the star-shells! 

He groaned ; sprang to his feet ; watched, 
quivering in every nerve. Girl and woman 
followed his rigid gaze; turned to him 
again with tear- filled, pitiful eyes. 

‘It is nothing!” said the maid. “It is 
nothing! See — there is nothing therel” 

Once more she touched his lids; and the 
light and the swaying forms were gone. 
But now Laveller knew. Back into his 
consciousness rushed the full tide of mem- 
ory — memory of the filth and the mud, 
the stenches, the fiery, slaying sounds, 
the cruelty, the misery and the hatreds; 
memory of torn men and tormented dead; 
memory of whence he had come, the 
trenches. 

The trenches! He had fallen asleep, and 
all this was but a dream! He was sleep- 
ing at his post, while his comrades were 
trusting him to watch over them. And 
those two ghastly shapes among the roses 
— they were the two Scots on the wires 
summoning him back to his duty; beckon- 
ing, beckoning him to return. He must 
waken! He must waken! 

Desperately he strove to drive himself 
from his garden of illusion; to force him- 
self back to that devil world which during 
this hour of enchantment had been to his 
mind only as a fog bank on a far horizon'. 
And as he struggled, the brown-eyed maid 
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and the snowy-tressed woman watched — 
with ineffable pity, tears falling. 

“The trenches!” gasped Laveller. “O 
God, wake me up! 1 must get back! O 
God, make me wake!” 

“Am I only a dream, then, ma mie ?” 

It was the Demoiselle Lucie’s voice — a 
bit piteous, the golden tones shaken. 

“I must get back,” he groaned — al- 
though at her question his heart seemed 
to die within him. “Let me wake!” 

“Am I a dream?” Now the voice was 
angry; the demoiselle drew closer. “Am I 
not real?” 

A little foot stamped furiously on his, 
a little hand darted out, pinched him 
viciously close above his elbow. He felt the 
sting of the pain and rubbed it, gazing at 
her stupidly. 

“Am I a dream, think you?” she mur- 
mured, and. raising her palms, set them 
on his temples, bringing down his head 
until his eyes looked straight into hers. 

Laveller gazed — gazed down, down deep 
into their depths, lost himself in them, 
felt his heart rise like the spring from 
what he saw there. Her warm, sweet 
breath fanned his cheek; whatever this 
was, wherever he was — she was no dream! 

“But I must return — get back to my 
trench!” The soldier in him clung to the 
necessity. 

“My son” — it was the mother speaking 
now — “my son, you are in your trench.” 

Laveller gazed at her, bewildered. His 
eyes swept the lovely scene about him. 
When he turned to her again it was with 
the look of a sorely perplexed child. She 
smiled. 

“Have no fear, she said. “Everything is 
well. You are in your trench — but. your 
trench centuries ago; yes, twice a hundred 
years ago, counting time as you do — and 
as once we did.’’ 

A chill ran through him. Were the_\ 
mad? Was he mad? His arm slipped down 
over a soft shoulder; the touch steadied 
him. 

“And you?” he forced himself to ask. 

He caught a swift glance between the 
two, and in answer to some unspoken 


question the mother nodded. The Demoi- 
selle Lucie pressed soft hands against 
Peter's face, looked again into his eyes. 

“Ma mie,” she said gently, “we have 
been” — she hesitated — “what you call — 
dead — to your world these two hundred 
years! ” 

But before she had spoken the words 
Laveller, I think, had sensed what was 
coming. And if for a fleeting instant he 
had felt a touch of ice in every vein, it 
vanished beneath the exaltation that raced 
through him, vanished as frost beneath 
mist-scattering sun. For if this were true 
— why. then there was no such thing as 
death* And it was true! 

It was true! He knew it with a shining 
certainty that had upon it not the shadow 
of a shadow — but how much his desire to 
believe entered into his certaintv who can 
tell? 

LTK LOOKED at th^ chateau. Of course* 
It was that whose ruins loomed out 
of the darkness when the flares split the 
night — in whose cellars he had longed to 
sleep. Death — oh, the foolish, fearful 
hearts of men! — this death? This glorious 
place of peace and beauty? 

And this wondrous girl whose brown 
eyes were the keys of heart’s desire! 
Death — he laughed and laughed again. 

Another thought struck him, swept 
through him like a torrent. He must get 
back, must get back to the trenches and 
tell them this great truth he had found. 
Why. he was like a traveler from a dying 
world who unwittingly stumbles upon a 
secret to turn that world dead to hope 
into a living heaven! 

There was no longer need for men 
fear the splintering shell, the fire that 
seared them, the bullets, or the shining 
steel. What did they matter when this — 
this was the truth? He must get back 
and tell them. Even those two Scots would 
lie still on the wares when he whispered 
this to them. 

But he forgot — they knew now. But 
they could not return to tell — as he could. 
He was wild with joy, exultant, lifted up to 
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the skies, a demigod — the bearer of a truth 
that would free the devil-ridden world 
from its demons; a new Prometheus who 
bore back to mankind a more precious 
flame than had the old. 

“I must go!” he cried. “I must tell them! 
Show me how to return — swiftly!” 

A doubt assailed him; he pondered it. 

“But they may not believe me,” he' 
whispered. “No, I must show them the 
proof. I must carry something back to 
prove this to them.” 

The Lady of Tocquelain smiled. She 
lifted a little^knife from the table and, 
reaching over to a rose-tree, cut from it 
a cluster of buds; thrust it toward his 
eager hand. 

Before he could grasp it the maid had 
taken it. “Wait!” she murmured. “I will 
give you another message. 

There was a quill and ink upon the 
table, and Peter wondered how they had 
come; he had not seen them before — but 
with so - many wonders, what was this 
small one? There was a slip of paper in 
the Demoiselle Lucie’s hand, too. She bent 
her little, dusky head and wrote; blew 
upon the paper, waved it in the air to dry 
it; sighed, smiled at Peter, and wrapped 
it about the stem of the rosebud cluster; 
placed it on the table, and waved back 
Peter’s questing hand. 

“Your coat,” she said. “You will need 
it — for now you must go back.” 

She thrust his arms into the garment. 
She was ' laughing — but there were tears 
in the great, brown eyes; the red mouth 
was very wistful. 

Now the older woman rose" stretched out 
her hand again; Laveller bent over it, 
kissed it., 

“We shall be here waiting for you, my 
son,” she said softly. “When it is time for 
you to — come back.” 

He reached for the roses with the paper 
wrapped around their stem. The maid 
darted a hand over his, lifted them before 
he could touch- them. 

“You must not read it until you have 
gone,” she said — and again the rose 
flame burned throat and cheeks. 


Hand in hand, like children, they sped 
over the greensward to where Peter had 
first met her. -There they stopped, regard- 
ing each other gravely — and then that 
other miracle which had happened to 
Laveller and that he had forgotten in the 
shock of his wider realization called for 
utterance. 

“I love you!” whispered Peter Laveller 
to this living, long-dead Demoiselle de 
Tocquelain. 

She sighed and was in his arms. 

“Oh, I know you do!” she cried. “I 
know you do, dear one — but I was so 
afraid you would go without telling me 
so.” 

She raised her sweet lips, pressed them 
long to his; drew back. 

“I .loved you from the moment I first 
saw you standing here,” she told him, 
“and I will be here waiting for you when 
you return. And now you must go, dear 
love of mine; but wait — ” 

He felt a hand steal into the pocket 
of his tunic, pressing something over his 
heart. 

“The messages,” she said. “Take them. 
And remember — I will wait. I promise, I, 
Lucie de -Tocquelain — ” 

TPHERE was a singing in his head. He 
opened his eves. He was back in his 
trench, and in his ears still rang the name 
of tne demoiselle, and over his heart he 
felt still the pressure of her hand. His 
head was half turned toward three men 
who were regarding him. 

One of them had a watch in his hand; 
it was the surgeon. Why was he looking 
at his watch? Had he been gone long? 

Well, what did it matter, when he was 
the bearer of such a message? His weari- 
ness had .gone; he was transformed, jubi- 
lant; his soul was shouting paeans. For- 
getting discipline, he sprang toward the 
three. 

“There is no such thing as death!” he 
cried. “We must send this message along 
th ; lines — at once! At once, do you under- 
stand? Tell it to the world — I have 
proof — ” 
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He stammered and choked in his eager- 
ness. The three glanced at each other. His 
major lifted his electric flash, clicked it in 
Peter’s face, started oddly — then quietly 
walked over and stood between the lad and 
his rifle. 

“Just get your breath a moment, my 
boy, and then tell us all about it,” he said. 

They were devilishly unconcerned, were 
they not? Well, wait till they had heard 
what he had to tell them! 

And tell them Peter did, leaving out only 
what had passed between him and the 
demoiselle — for, after all, wasn’t that their 
own personal affair? And gravely and si- 
lently they listened to him. But always 
the trouble deepened in his major’s eyes 
as Laveller poured forth the story. 

“And then — I came back, came back as 
quickly as I could, to help us all; to lift 
us out of all of this” — his hands swept out 
in a wide gesture of disgust — “for none 
of it matters! When we die — we live!” he 
ended. 

Upon the face of the man of science rest- 
ed profound satisfaction. 

“A perfect demonstration; better than I 
could have ever hoped!” he spoke over 
Laveller’s head to the major. “Great, how 
great is the imagination of man!” 

There was a tinge of awe in his voice. 

Imagination? Peter was cut to the sen- 
sitive, vibrant soul of him. 

They didn’t believe him! He would. show 
them. 

“But I have the proof!” he cried. 

He threw open his greatcoat, ran his 
hand into his tunic-pocket; his fingers 
closed over a bit of paper wrapped around 
a stem. Ah — now he would show them! 

He drew it out, thrust it toward them. 

“Look!” His voice was like a triumphal 
trumpet-call. 

What was the matter with them? Could 
they not see? Why did their eyes search 
his face instead of realizing what he was 
offering them? He looked at what he held 
— then, incredulous, brought it close to his 
own eyes — gazed and gazed, with a sound 
in his ears as though the universe were 
slipping away around him, with a heart 


that seemed to have forgotten to beat. For 
in his hand, stem wrapped in paper, was 
no fresh and fragrant rosebud cluster his 
brown-eyed demoiselle’s mother had clipped 
for him in the garden. 

No — there was but a sprig of artificial 
buds, worn and torn and stained, faded 
and old! 

A great numbness crept over Peter. 

Dumbly he looked at the surgeon, at 
his captain, at the major whose face was 
now troubled indeed and somewhat stern. 

“W’hat does it mean?” he muttered. 

TTAD it all been a dream? Was there no 
1 ^ radiant Lucie — save in his own mind 
— no brown-eyed maid who loved him and 
whom he loved? 

The scientist stepped forward, took the 
worn sprig from the relaxed grip. The bit 
of paper slipped off, remained in Peter’s 
fingers. 

“You certainly deserve to know just 
what you’ve been through, my boy,” the 
urbane, capable voice beat upon his dulled 
hearing, “after such a reaction as you have 
provided to our little experiment. He 
laughed pleasantly. 

Experiment? Experiment? A dull rage 
began to grow in Peter — vicious, slowly 
rising. 

'‘Messieur!” called the major appeal- 
ingly, somewhat warningly, it seemed, to 
his distinguished visitor 

“Oh, by your leave, major,” went on 
the great man, “here is a lad of high in- 
telligence — of education, you could know 
that by the way he expressed himself — he 
will understand.” 

The major was not a scientist — he was 
a Frenchman, human, and with an imagi- 
nation of his own. He shrugged; but he 
moved a little closer to the resting rifle. 

“We had been discussing, your officers 
and I,” the capable voice went on, “dreams 
that are the half-awakened mind's effort to 
explain some touch, some unfamiliar sound, 
or what not that has aroused it from its 
sleep. One is slumbering, say, and a win- 
dow near by is broken. The sleeper hears, 
the consciousness endeavors to learn — but 
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it has given over its control to the subcon- 
scious. And this rises accomodatingly to 
its mate’s assistance. But it is irresponsible, 
and it can express itself only in pictures. 

“It takes the sound and — well, weaves 
a little romance around it. It does its best 
to explain — alas! its best is only a more 
or less fantastic lie — recognized as such by 
the consciousness the moment it becomes 
awake. 

“And the movement of the subconscious- 
ness in this picture production is incon- 
ceivably rapid. It can depict in the frac- 
tion of a second a series of incidents that 
if actually lived would take hours — yes, 
days — of time. You follow me, do you not? 
Perhaps you recognize the experience I 
outline?” 

Laveller nodded. The bitter, consuming 
rage was mounting within him steadily. 
But he was outwardly calm, all alert. He 
would hear what this self-satisfied devil 
had done to him, and then — 

“Your officers disagreed with some of 
my conclusions. I saw you here, weary, 
concentrated upon the duty at hand, half 
in hypnosis from the strain and the steady 
flaring and dying of the lights. You offered 
a perfect clinical subject, a laboratory test 
unexcelled — ” 

Could he keep his hands from his throat 
until he had finished? Laveller wondered. 
I ucie, his Lucie, a fantastic lie — 

“Steady, mon vieux ” — it was his major 
whispering. Ah, when he struck, he must 
do it quickly — his officer was too close, too 
close. Still — he must keep his watch for 
him through the slit. He would be peer- 
ing there, perhaps, when he, Peter, leaped, 

“And so” — the surgeon’s tones were in 
his best student-clinic manner — “and so 
I took a little sprig of artificial flowers that 
I had found pressed between the leaves of 
an old missal I had picked up in the ruins 
of the chateau yonder. On a slip of paper 
I wrote a line of French — for then I 
thought you a French soldier. It was a 
simple line from the ballad of Aucassin 
and Nicolette — 

“And there she waits to greet him when 
all his days are run. 


“Also, there was a name written on the 
title-page of the missal, the name, no 
doubt, of its long-dead owner — ‘Lucie de 
Tocquelain’ — ” 

T UCIE! Peter’s rage and hatred were 
^ beaten back by a great surge of long- 
ing — rushed back stronger than ever. 

“So I passed the sprig of flowers be- 
fore your unseeeing eyes; consciously un- 
seeing, I mean, for it was certain your 
subconsciousness would take note of them. 
I showed you the line of writing — your 
subconsciousness absorbed this, too, with 
its suggestion of a love troth, a separation, 
an awaiting. I wrapped it about the stem 
of the sprig, I thrust them both into your 
pocket, and called the name of Lucie de 
Tocquelain into your ear. 

“The problem was what your other self 
would make of those four things — the 
ancient cluster, the suggestion in the line 
of writing, the touch, and the name — a 
fascinating problem, indeed! 

“And hardly had I withdrawn my hand, 
almort before my lips closed on the word 
I had whispered — you had turned to us 
shouting that there was no such thing as 
death, and pouring out, like one inspired, 
that remarkable story of yours — all, ail 
built by your imagination from — ” 

But he got no further. The searing rage 
in Laveller had burst all bounds, had flared 
forth murderously and hurled him silently 
at the surgeon’s throat. There were flashes 
of flame before his eyes — red, spar klin g 
sheets of flame. He would die for it, but 
he would kill this cold-blooded fiend who 
could take a man out of hell, open up to 
him heaven, and then thrust him back into 
hell grown now a hundred times more 
cruel, with all hope dead in him for 
eternity. 

Before he could strike strong hands 
gripped him, held him fast. The scarlet, 
curtained flares before his eyes faded 
away. He thought he heard a tender, 
golden voice whispering to him: 

“It is nothing! It is nothing! See as I 
dot” 

He was standing between his officers, 
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who held him fast on each side. They were 
silent, looking at the now white-faced sur- 
geon with more than somewhat of cold, 
unfriendly sternness in their eyes, 

“My boy, my boy” — that scientist’s 
poise was gone; his voice trembling, agi- 
tated. “I did not understand — I am sorry 
— I never thought you would take it so 
seriously.” 

Laveller spoke to his officers — quietly. 
“It is over, sirs. You need not hold me.” 

They looked at him, released him, patted 
him on the shoulder, fixed again their visi- 
tor with that same cold scrutiny. 

Laveller turned stumbling, to the para- 
pet. His eyes were full of tears. Brain and 
heart and soul were nothing but a blind 
desolation, a waste utterly barren of hope. 
That message of his, the sacred truth .that 
was to set the feet of a tormented world 
on the path to paradise — a dream. 

His Lucie, his„ brown-eyec' demoiselle 
who had murmured her love for him — a 
thing compounded of a word, a touch, a 
writing; and an artificial flower! 

He could not, would not believe.it. Why, 
he could feel still the touch of her soft 
lips on his, her warm body quivering in 
his arms. And she,bad said he would come 
back — and promised to wait for him. 

What was that in his hand? It was the 
paper that had wrapped the _rose-buds — 
the cursed paper with which that cold devil 
had experimented with him. 

Laveller crumpled it savagely — raised it 
to hurl it as his feet. 

Some one seemed to stay his hand. 

Slowly he opened it. 

The three men watching him saw a glory 
steal over his face, a radiance like that of 
a soul redeemed from endless torture. All 
its sorrow, its agony, was, wiped out, leav- 
ing it a boy’s once more. 

He stood wide-eyed, dreaming. 

The major stepped forward, gently drew 
the paper from Laveller. 

There were many star-shells' floating on 
high low. the french was filled with their 
glare, and in their light he scanned the 
fragment. 

On his face when he raised it was a great 


awe — and as they took it from him and 
read this same awe dropped down-upon the 
others like a veil. 

For over the line the surgeon had writ- 
ten were now three other lines — in. old 
French — 

Nor grieve, dear heart, nor fear the seem- 
ing— 

Here is waking alter dreaming. 

She who loves you, Lucie. 

T7HAT was McAndrew’s story, and it was 
^ Hawtrv who finally broke the silence 
that followed his telling of it. 

“The lines had been on the paper, of 
course,” he said; “they were probably 
faint, and your surgeon had not noticed 
them. It was drizzling, and the dampness 
brought them out.” 

“No,” answered McAndrews; “they had 
not been there.” 

“But how can you be so sure?” re- 
monstrated the psychologist. 

“Because I was the surgeon,” said Mc- 
Andrews quietly. “The paper was a page 
torn from my note-book. When I wrapped 
it around the sprig it was blank — except 
for the line I myself had written there. 

“But there was' one' more bit of — well, 
shall we call- it evidence, John? — the hand 
in which Laveller’s message was penned 
was the hand in the missal in which I had 
found the flowers — and the signature 
'Lucie’ was that same signature, curve for 
curve and quaint, old-fashioned angle for 
angle.” 

A longer silence fell, broken once more 
by Hawtry, abruptly. 

“What became of the paper?” he asked. 
“Was the ink analyzed? Was — ” 

“As we stood there wondering,” inter- 
rupted McAndrews, “a squall swept down 
upon the trench. It tore the paper from 
my hand; carried it away. Laveller 
watched it go; made no effort' to get it.” 

“ ‘It does not matter. I know now,’ he 
said — and smiled at me, the forgiving 
happy smile of a joyous boy. ‘I apologize 
to you, doctor. You’re the best friend I 
ever had. I thought at first you had done 
to me what no other man would do to 
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another-— -1 see now that you have done 
for me what no other man could. 

"And that is all. He went through the 
war neither seeking death nor avoiding it. 
I loved him like a son. He would have 
died after that Mount Kemmel affair had 
it not been for me. He wanted to live 
long enough to bid his father and sister 
good-bye, and I — patched him up. He did 
it, and then set forth for the trench be- 
neath the shadow of the ruined old 
chateau where his brown-eved demoiselle 
had found him. 


“Why?” asked Hawtry. 

“Because he thought that from there 
he could go back to Lucie more 
quickly 

“To me an absolutely unwarranted con- 
clusion, said the psychologist, wholly irri- 
tated, half angry “There is some simple, 
natural explanation of it all.” 

Of course, John, answered McAndrews 
soothingly — “of course there is. Tell us 
it, can’t you?” 

But Hawtry, it seemed, could not offer 
any particulars. 
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“The Snake Mother,” etc. 


This is Mr. Merritt’s autobiographical sketch which originally appeared in 
“The Men Who Make The Argosy,” brought up to date for 
FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES 


T HE “A” stands for Abraham. It hap- 
pened this way. The family on both 
sides were Quakers. Whenever any- 
body was born the Bible was taken down 
and the chapter of ‘‘Begats” consulted. 
His mother's mother headed a revolt and 
named her children Ida, Phoebe, Ella and 
Philip — she liked the Greeks. She got away 
with it by sheer force of character, but 
when Ida’s son was born the conservatives 
on both sides surged in. As a result the 
helpless infant was named Abraham after 
his grandfather. He was lucky, because 
that was a compromise between Job and 
Hezekiah. 

General Wesley Merritt was his grand- 
uncle and Fenimore Cooper only a little 
farther back in his family tree. After hav- 
ing saddled him with the name of Abraham, 
the family thought he ought to be a law- 
yer. Why not? Some day he might be 
President. Abraham Lincoln had the same 
number of letters in his name as Abraham 
Merritt. What could he more logical? 

So after going through Philadelphia 
High, he matriculated for the University 
of Pennsylvania law school. Almost im- 
mediately thereafter his w’hole family went 
broke. There was nothing to do about it, 
so he did it. He went into the newspaper 
game at the tender age of eighteen. In 
those days writing was paid for at the 
rate of five dollars a column and twenty 
dollars a week was affluence. 

Two reporters took him in hand and 
taught him the art of the interwrit ten 
story — that is, one the harassed copy 
reader could not cut. This was not altruism 
on their part, because the more money he 
could make the more they could borrow. 
He served a little over a year of this 


peonage, but has never regretted the cost 
of the training. 

Newspapers were newspapers in those 
days, and politics were politics. It happened 
he saw one day something that made it 
awkward to have him within reach of the 
witness stand. The result was that he spent 
a happy year at no expense to himself 
wandering around Central America, poking 
into ruins, getting in and out of tight 
places and acquiring a taste for archeology 
Also a rather unusual cargo of Mayan, 
Aztec and, later, Incan legends and the 
kind of history not taught in the schools. 
During that time he gained a curious 
knowledge of Indian customs, religious 
ceremonies that would have made hip 
Quaker ancestors stand on end, and also an 
equally intimate knowledge of the interiors 
of palaces, wine shops, haciendas, huts, 
the jungle and once or twice the cabozo 
or jail. 

"DETURNING reluctantly north, he re- 
sumed his newspaper fetters, and be- 
came immersed in a succession of murder 
mysteries, suicides, coal strikes, minor 
and major catastrophies and executions. He 
unfortunately developed a talent for writ- 
ing up these latter so vividly that he was 
always assigned to them. He wrote them 
vividly because he loathed them. His pro- 
cedure was always the same. He would 
attend the ceremony strongly fortified. He 
would return and write the story, resign 
with dignity and at once finish his fortifi- 
cation with a complete plasterization. He 
would return in a couple of days with the 
wound in his soul scarred over, and that 
would be all of that till the next hanging. 
Between times he would seek relief from 
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this dark life of crime and catastrophe by 
jaunts back to the jungle, and in study of 
science, of color and of music. 

After a few years of this he went to 
New York, becoming the assistant of the 
famous Morrill Goddard, editor of The 
American Weekly. When Mr. Goddard 
died about three years ago, he became the 
editor of The American Weekly and points 
with pride to the fact that its circulation 
shows no decrease. A. Merritt thinks that 
Morrill Goddard was the second greatest 
of newspaper magazine editors; he thinks 
the first is Mr. Hearst. He thinks he owes 
Mr. Goddard a debt of gratitude for pa- 
tient training that he can never repay; he 
also quite often thinks life would probably 
have been and would be far more spectacu- 
lar if he had never gotten the training. 

When he took up the editorship, he had 
three novels under way — one a story of 
Chinese sorcery, one of demonic possession 
and one laid in Yucatan with a little known 
legend as background. One was half finished. 
He has not added one word to any of them 
for thirty months. 

His wife shares his tastes, especially for 
a key down- on the West Coast of Florida 
of which they own some twenty acres 
shared by pelicans, cranes and herons, por- 
poises, sharks, cardinals and mocking birds 
and extremely large and hairy spiders, 
butterflies and palmetto bugs which can 
and sometimes do go through a pair of 
pants in a night, tarpon, mackerel, stone 
crabs and assorted jelly-fish, and in season 
mosquitoes, gnats and scorpions. When his 
wife doesn’t share his tastes, which is quite 
often, she is tolerant of them. He has a 
daughter, eighteen and very ornamental. 


He also has a citrus farm down near Clear- 
water, which although its fruit is a beau- 
tiful yellow shows increasingly in the red. 
However, he points out that if the worst 
Cannes to the worst, he can always eat by 
catching fish off the key, shaking down the 
oranges, and grapefruit. Some of the neigh- 
bors raise chickens and there is a species 
of land turtle which makes fine soup. 

A S FOR the rest, he is somewhat of an 
authority upon folklore and mythol- 
ogy, archeology, Central and South Ameri- 
can history and customs, a fair astronomer 
and a good botanist with a smattering of 
other sciences. He has made an intensive 
study of ancient sorcery, medieval magic 
and witchcraft in both its past and present 
aspects; often on the spot. He is a member 
of one northern Panama Indian tribe and a 
tribe of Guatamalan Indians, descendants 
of one of ancient Mayan peoples — no fool- 
ing! 

He dislikes all violent exercises including 
bridge, and never walks if he can ride or 
be carried. 

He keeps bees. 

When he wrote he wrote slowly and 
primarily to please -himself — which is 
largely, he says, why he wrote so little. 
And whenever he finished a story he was 
profoundly depressed for a time because 
it was no better. All except his novelette 
“The Woman of the Wood” which he ad- 
mits unblushingly is “100 per cent perfect 
fantasy.” 

Now and then he toys with the idea 
of grabbing family and typewriter under 
arms and migrating to the key and writing 
again. Maybe he will — who knows? 



The Blind Spot 

By AUSTIN HALL and HOMER EON FLINT 

Part III 

Was the Blind Spot a door between our world and another, 
a shadow-world that is peopled by fantoxns of reality? 


CHAPTER XIX 

HOBART FENTON TAKES UP THE TALE 

R IGHT here at the outset, I had bet- 
ter make a clean breast of some- 
• thing which the reader will very 
soon suspect, anyhow: I am a plain, un- 
poetic, blunt-speaking man, trained as a 
civil engineer, and in most respects totally 
dissimilar from the man who wrote the first 
account of the Blind Spot. 

Harry had already touched upon this. 
He came of an artistic, esthetic family; 
the Wendels were all culture. I think Harry 
must have taken up law in the hope that 
the old saying would prove true: “The 
only certain thing about law is its uncer- 
tainty.” For he dearly loved the mysteri- 
ous, the unknowable; he liked uncertainty 
for its excitement; ano it is a mighty good 
thing that he was honest, for he would 
have made a highly dangerous crook. 

Observe that I use the past tense in re- 
ferring to my old friend. I do this in the 
interests of strict, scientific accuracy, to 
satisfy those who would contend that, hav- 
ing utterly vanished from sight and sound 
of man, Harry Wendel is no more. 

But, in my own heart is the firm con- 
viction that he is still very much alive. 

Within an hour of his astounding dis- 
appearance, my sister, Charlotte, and I 
made our way to a hotel; and despite the 
terrible nature of what had happened, we 
managed to get a few hours’ rest. The fol- 
lowing morning Charlotte declared herself 
quite strong enough to discuss the situa- 
tion. We lost no time. 

It will be remembered that I had spent 


nearly the whole of the preceding year in 
South America, putting through an irri- 
gation scheme. Thus, I knew little of what 
had occurred in that interval. On the other 
hand, Harry and I had never seen fit to 
take Charlotte into our confidence as, I 
now see, we should have done. 

So we fairly pounced upon the manu- 
script which Harry had left behind. This 
manuscript is now in the hands of the pub- 
lishers, together with a sort of post-script, 
written by Charlotte, describing the final 
events of that tragic night in the house at 
288 Chatteron Place, when Harry so mys- 
teriously vanished. 

Of course the disappearance of Dr. Hol- 
comb — the initial victim of the Blind Spot 
— has always been public property. Not so 
the second vanishing — that of Albert Wat- 
son, known to us as Chick. His connection 
with the mystery has heretofore been kept 
from the world. And the same is true of 
Harry’s going. 

Hence the reader will readily imagine 
the intense interest with which Charlotte 
and I traced Harry’s account. And by the 
time we had finished reading it, I, for one, 
had reached one solid conclusion. 

“I’m convinced, sis, that the stranger — 
Rhamda Avec — is an out-and-out villain. 
Despite his agreeable ways, and all, I think 
he was solely and deliberately to blame for 
professor Holcomb’s disappearance. Con- 
sequently, this Rhamda is, in himself, a 
very valuable clue as to Harry’s present 
predicament.” 

And I related some additional details of 
the struggle which took place between us 
two football players and the wonderfully 
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There were the four who had disappeared into the Blind Spot— or their imaqes— showing plainly 
within the strange blue depths of the ring! Were they, then, still alive? 
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strong and agile Rhamda. I showed the 
scar of a certain memorable scratch on 
my neck. 

“Proof that he’s a pretty substanial sort 
of a fantom,” I said. (It will be recalled 
that Jerome, the detective, who was the 
first man to see the Rhamda, considered 
Avec to be supernatural.) “Fantoms don’t 
generally possess finger-nails!” 

Referring to Harry’s notes, I pointed out 
something which bore on this same point. 
This was the fact that, although Avec had 
often been seen on the streets of San Fran- 
cisco, yet the police had never been able 
to lay hands on him. This seemed to indi- 
cate that the man might possess the power 
of actually making himself visible or in- 
visible, at will. 

“Only” — I was careful to add — “under- 
stand, I don’t rank him as a magician, or 
sorcerer; nothing like that. I’d rather think 
that he’s merely in possession of a scien- 
tific secret, no more wonderful in itself 
than, say, wireless. He’s merely got hold 
of it in advance of the others; that’s all.” 

“Then you think that the woman, too. 
is human?” 

“The Nervina?” I hesitated. “Perhaps 
you know more of this part of the thing 
than I do, sis. 

“I only know” — slowly — “that she came 
and told me that Harry was soon to call. 
And somehow, I never felt jealous of her, 
Hobart.” Then she added: “At the same 
time, I can understand that Harry might 
— might have fallen in love with her. She 
— she was very beautiful.” 

Charlotte is a brave girl. There were 
tears in here eyes, as she spoke of her lover, 
but she kept her voice as steady as my 
own. 

We next discussed the disappearance of 
Chick Watson. These details are already 
familiar to the reader of Harry’s story; 
likewise what happened to Queen, his Aus- 
tralian shepherd. Like the other vanishings, 
it was followed by a single stroke on Dial 
prodigious, invisible bell — what Harry 
calls “the Bell of the Blind Spot,” And he 
has already mentioned my opinion, that 
this phenomenon signifies the closing of 


the portal of the unknown — the end of the 
special conditions which produce the blu- 
ish spot on the ceiling, the incandescent 
streak of light, and the vanishing of who- 
ever falls into the affected region. The 
mere fact that no trace of the bell ever was 
found has not shaken that opinion. 

And thus we reached the final disappear- 
ance, that which took away Harry. Char- 
lotte contrived to keep her voice as reso- 
lute as before, as she said: 

“He and the Nervina vanished together. 
I turned around just as she rushed in, cry- 
ing out, ‘I can’t let you go aione! I’ll save 
you, even beyond. That’s all she said, be- 
fore— -it happened.” 

"You saw nothing of the Rhamda then, 
sis?” 

“No. 

And we had neither seen nor heard of 
him since. Until we got in touch with him, 
one important clue as to Harry’s fate was 
out of our reach. There remained to us just 
one thread of hope — -the ring, which Char- 
lotte was now wearing on her finger. 

Harry has already described this jewel, 
but it will not hurt to repeat the details. 
The ring is remarkable solely for the gem, 
a large, uncut stone more or less like a 
sapphire, except that it is a very pale blue 
indeed. I hardly know how to describe 
that tint: there is something elusive about 
it. depending largely upon the conditions 
of the light, together with some other vari- 
able quality — I realize that this seems im- 
possible — a quality which lies in the stone 
itself, always changing, almost alive. Nev- 
ertheless. the stone is not scintillating; it 
is uncut. It emits a light which is not a 
gleam, much less a flame; it is a dull glow, 
if you can imagine a pale blue stone emit- 
ting so weird a quality. 

T LIT a match and held it to the face of 
the gem. As happened many times be- 
fore, the stone exhibited its most astound- 
ing quality. As soon as faintly heated, the 
surface at first clouded, then cleared in a 
curious fashion, revealing a startlingly dis- 
tinct, miniature likeness of the four who 
had vanished into the Blind Spot. 
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I make no attempt to explain this. Some- 
how or other, that stone possesses a tele- 
scopic quality which brings to a focus, 
right in front of the beholder’s eyes, a tiny 
“close-up” of our departed friends. Also, 
the gem magnifies what it reveals, so that 
there is not the slightest doubt that Dr. 
Holcomb, Chick Watson, Queen and Harry 
Wendel are actually reproduced — I shall 
not say, contained — in that gem. Neither 
shall I say that they are reflected ; they are 
simply reproduced there. 

Also, it should be understood that their 
images are living. Only the heads and 
shoulders of the men are to be seen; but 
there is animation of the features, such as 
cannot be mistaken. Granted that these 
four vanished in the Blind Spot — whatever 
that is — and granted that this ring is some 
inexplicable window or vestibule between 
that locality and this commonplace world 
of ours, then, manifestly, it would seem 
that all four are still alive. 

“I am sure of it!” declared Charlotte, 
managing to smile, wistfully, at the living 
reproduction of her sweetheart. “And I 
think Harry did perfectly right, in hand- 
ing it to me to keep.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, if for no other reason than be- 
cause it behaves so differently with me, 
than it did with him.” 

She referred, of course, to the very odd 
relationship of temperature to sex, which 
the stone reveals. When I, a man, place 
my skin in contact with the gem, there is 
an unmistakably cold feeling. But when any 
woman touches the stone, the feeling is 
just as distinctly warm. 

“Hobart, I am inclined to think that this 
fact is very significant. If Chick had only 
known of it, he wouldn’t have insisted that 
Harry should wear it ; and then — ” 

“Can’t be helped,” I interrupted quick- 
ly. “Chick didn’t know; he was only cer- 
tain that some one — some one — must wear 
the ring; that it must not pass out of the 
possession of humans. Moreover, much as 
Rhamda Avec may desire it — and the Ner- 
vina, too — neither can secure it through 
the use of force. Nobody knows why.” 


Charlotte shivered. “I’m afraid there’s 
something spooky about it, after all.” 

“Nothing the sort,” with a conviction 
that has never left me. “This ring is a per- 
fectly sound fact, as indisputable as the 
submarine. There’s nothing supernatural 
about it; for that matter, I personally 
doubt if there’s anything supernatural. 
Every phenomenon which seems, at first, 
so wonderful, becomes commonplace 
enough as soon as explained. Isn’t it true 
that you yourself are already getting used 
to that ring?” 

“Ye-es,” reluctantly. “That is, partly. If 
only it was some one other than Harry!” 

“Of course,” I hurried to say, “I only 
wanted to make it clear that we haven’t 
any witchcraft to deal with. This whole 
mystery will become plain as day, and that 
darned soon!” 

“You’ve got a theory?” — hopefully. 

“Several; that’s the trouble!” I had to 
admit. “I don’t know which is best to fol- 
low out. 

“It may be a spiritualistic thing after 
all. Or it may fall under the head of ‘ab- 
normal pyschology.’ Nothing but halluci- 
nations, in other words.” 

“Oh, that won’t do!” — evidently dis- 
tressed. “I know what I saw! I’d doubt 
my reason if I thought I’d only fancied it I” 

“So would I. Well, laying aside the spir- 
itualistic theory, there remains the pos- 
sibility of some hitherto undiscovered sci- 
entific secret. And if the Rhamda is in pos- 
session of it, then the matter simmers 
down to a plain case of villainy.” 

“But how does he do it?” 

“That’s the whole question. However, 
I’m sure of this” — I was fingering the ring 
as I spoke. The reproduction of our friends 
had faded, now, leaving that dully glow- 
ing pale blue light once more. “This ring 
is absolutely real; it’s no hallucination. It 
performs as well in broad daylight as in 
the night; no special conditions needed. 
It’s neither a fraud nor an illusion. 

“In short, sis, this ring is merely a phe- 
nomenon which science has not yet ex- 
plained! That it can and will be explain ed 
is strictly up to .us!” 
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I referred again to Harry’s notes. In 
them he tells of having taken the ring to 
a jeweler, also to a chemist; and of having 
discovered still another singular thing. 
This, as the reader will recall, is the gem's 
anomalous property of combining perfect 
solidity with extreme lightness. Although 
as hard and as rigid as any stone, it is so 
extraordinarily light that it is buoyant in 
air. A solid, lighter than air. 

“Sis, l felt like prophesying, “this stone 
will prove the key to the whole mystery! 
Remember how desperatelv anxious the 
Rhamda has been to get hold of it?” 

“Once we understand these peculiar 
properties, we can mighty soon rescue 
Harry! ’’ 

“And Mr Watson, reminded Charlotte. 
She had never met Bertha Holcomb, to 
whom Chick had been engaged, but she 
sympathized very deeply with the heart- 
broken daughter of the old professor. It 
was she who had given Chick the ring. “It 
has taken away both her father and her 
sweetheart! ” 

And it was just then, as I started to 
make reply, that a most extraordinary 
thing occurred. It happened so very un- 
expectedly, so utterly without warning, 
that it makes ine shaky to this day when- 
ever I recall the thing. 

From the gem on CharlotteN finger — or 
rather, from the air surrounding the ring 
—came an unmistakable sound. We saw 
nothing whatever, we only heard. And it 
was as clear, as loud and as startling as 
though it had occurred right in the room 
where we were discussing the situation. 

It was the sharp, joyous bark of a dog. 

CHAPTER XX 

THE HOUSE OF MIRACLES 

L OOKING back over what has just been 
written, I am sensible of a profound 
gratitude. I am grateful, both because 1 
have been given the privilege of relating 
these events, and because I shall not have 
to leave this wilderness of facts for some- 
one else to explain. 

Really, if I did not know that I shall 


have the pleasure of piecing together these 
phenomena and of setting my finger upon 
the comparatively simple explanation; if 1 
had to go away and leave this account un- 
finished. a mere collection of curiosity- 
provoking mysteries, I should not speak at 
all. I should leave the whole affair for an- 
other to finish, as it ought to be finished. 

All of which, it will soon appear, I am 
setting forth largely in order to brace and 
strengthen myself against what I must now 
relate. 

Before resuming, however, I should men- 
tion one detail which Harry was too mod- 
est to mention. He was — or is — unusually 
good-looking. I don't mean to claim that 
he possessed any Greek-god beauty; such 
wouldn’t gibe with a height of five foot 
seven. No; his good iooks was due to the 
simple outward expression, through his fea- 
tures, of a certain noble inward quality 
which would have made the homeliest face 
attractive. Selfishness will spoil the hand- 
somest features; unselfishness will glorify. 

Moreover, simply because he had given 
his word to Chick Watson, that he would 
wear the ring, Harry took upon himself 
the most dangerous task that any man 
could assume, and he had lost. But had he 
known in advance exactly what was going 
to happen to him, he would have stuck 
to his word, anyhow. And since there was 
a sporting risk attached to it, since the 
thing was not perfectly sure to end tragi- 
cally, he probably enjoyed the greater part 
of his experience. 

But I'm not like that. Frankly, I’m an 
opportunist; essentially, a practical sort 
of fellow. I have a great admiration for 
idealists, but a much greater admiration 
for results. For instance, I have seldom 
given my word, even though the matter is 
unimportant; for 1 will cheerfully break 
my word if, later on, it should develop 
that the keeping of my word would do 
more harm than good. 

I realize perfectly well that this is dan- 
gerous ground to tread upon; yet I must 
refer the reader to what I have accom- 
plished in this world, as proof that my 
philosophy is not as bad as it looks. 
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I beg nobody's pardon for talking about 
myself so much at the outset. This account 
will be utterly incomprehensible if I am 
not understood. My method of solving the 
Blind Spot mystery is, when analyzed, 
merely the expression of my personality. 
My sole idea has been to get results. 

As Harry has put it, a proposition must 
be reduced to concrete form before I will 
have anything to do with it. If the Blind 
Spot had been a totally occult affair, de- 
manding that the investigation be con- 
ducted under cover of darkness, surround- 
ed by black velvet, crystal spheres and in- 
cense; demanding the aid of a clairvoyant 
or other ‘medium I should never have 
gone near it. But as soon as the mystery 
began to manifest itself in terms that 1 
could understand, appreciate and measure, 
then I took interest. 

That is why old professor Holcomb ap- 
pealed to me; he had proposed that we 
prove the occult by physical means. “Re- 
duce it to the scope of our five senses, he 
had said, in effect. From that moment on 
I was his disciple. 

I have told of hearing that sharp, wel- 
coming bark, emitted either from the gem 
or from the air surrounding it, This event 
took place on the front porch of the house 
at 288 Chatterion, as C harlotte and 1 sat 
there talking it all over. We had taken a 
suite at the hotel, but had come to the 
house of the Blind Spot in order to decide 
upon a course of action. And, in a way, 
that mysterious barking decided it for us. 

We returned to the hotel, and gave no- 
tice that we would leave the next day. 
Next, we began to make preparations for 
moving at once into the Chatterton Place 
dwelling. 

That afternoon, while in the midst of 
giving orders for furnishings and the like, 
there at the hotel, 1 was called to the tele- 
phone. It was from a point outside the 
building. 

■‘Mr. Fenton?” — in a man's voice. And 
when I had assured him; “You have no 
reason to recognize my voice. I am — 
Rhamda Avec." 

“The Rhamda! What do you want?” 


“To speak with your sister, Mr. Fen- 
ton. Odd how very agreeable the man’s 
tones! “Will you kindly call her to the 
telephone?” 

1 saw no objection. However, when 
Charlotte came to my side I whispered for 
her to keep the man waiting while I darted 
out into the corridor and slipped down- 
stairs, where the girl at the switchboard 
put an instrument into the circuit for me. 
Money talks. However — 

“jVTY DEAR child.” the voice of Avec 
was saying, "you do me an injus- 
tice. 1 have nothing but your welfare at 
heart. 1 assure you, that if anything should 
happen to you and your brother while at 
288 Chatterton, it will be through no fault 
of mine. 

"At the same time, I can positively as- 
sure you that, if you stav away from there, 
no harm will come to either of you; abso- 
lutely none! 1 can guarantee that. Don’t 
ask me why; but. if you value vour safety, 
stay where you are, or go elsewhere, any- 
where other than to the house in Chat- 
terton Place.” 

“I can hardly agree with vou, Mr. 
Avec. Plainly Charlotte was deeply im- 
pressed with the man's sincerity and earn- 
estness. “My brother's judgment is so 
much better than mine, that I — ” and she 
paused regretfully. 

"I only wish, with his remarkable 
gracefulness, “that your intuition were as 
strong as your loyalty to vour brother. If 
it were, you would know that I speak the 
truth when I say that T have only your 
welfare at heart.” 

“I — I am sorry, Mr. Avec.” 

“Fortunately, there is one alternative,” 
even more agreeable than before. “If you 
prefer not to take my advice, but cling to 
your brother's decision, you can still avoid 
the consequences of his determination to 
live in that house. As I say, I cannot pre- 
vent harm from befalling you, under pres- 
sent conditions; but these conditions can 
be completely altered if you will make a 
single concession, Miss Fenton.” 

“What is it?” eagerly. 
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“That you give me that ring! ” 

He paused for a very tense second. I 
wished I could see his peculiar, young-old 
face — the face with the inscrutable eyes; 
with their expression of youth combined 
with the wisdom of the ages; the face that 
urged, rather than inspired, both curiosity 
and confidence. Then he added; 

“I know why you wear it; I realize that 
the trinket carries some very tender asso- 
ciations. And I would never ask such a 
concession did I not know, were your be- 
loved here at this moment, he would en- 
dorse every word that I say; and — ” 
“Harry!” cried Charlotte, her voice 
shaking. “He would tell me to give it to 
you?” 

“I am sure of it! It is as though he, 
through me, were urging you to do this!” 

For some moments there was silence. 
Charlotte must have been tremendously 
impressed. It certainly was amazing the de- 
gree of confidence that Avec’s voice in- 
duced. I wouldn't have been greatly sur- 
prised had my sister — 

It occurred to me that, if the man want- 
ed the gem so badly, it was queer that he 
had not attempted to get it by forceful 
means. Remember how weak Chick Wat- 
son was that night in the cafe, and how 
easily the Rhamda could have taken the 
ring away from him. 

Moreover, he had never attempted to 
force Harry to part with it, in that strug- 
gle of ours his only aim had been to throw 
Harry and me into that fatal room, before 
the closing of the Spot. Only the ringing 
of the bell saved us. Why didn’t he em- 
ploy violence to get the ring? Was it pos- 
sible that we were misjudging him, after 
all; and that, instead of being the scoun- 
drel that we thought him to be — 

“Mr. Avec, came Charlotte’s voice, 
hesitatingly, almost sorrowfully. “I — I 
would like to believe you; but — but Harry 
himself gave me the ring, and I feel — oh, 
I’m sure that my brother would never 
agree to it! ’’ 

“I understand.” Somehow the fellow 
managed to conceal any disappointment he 
may have felt. He contrived to show only 


a deep sympathy for Charlotte, as he fin- 
ished; “If I find it possible to protect you, 
I shall, Miss Fenton.” 

After it was all over, and I returned to 
the rooms, Charlotte and 1 concluded that 
it might have been better had we made 
some sort of compromise. If we had made 
a partial concession, he might have told 
us something of the mystery. We ought 
to have bargained. We decided that if he 
made any attempt to carry out what I felt 
sure was merely a thinly veiled threat to 
punish us for keeping the gem, we must 
not only be ready for whatever he might 
do, but try to trap and keep him as well. 

That same day found us back at 28 8 
Chatterton. Harry has already mentioned 
the place in detail. And I can’t blame him 
for feeling more or less uneasiness when, 
at various times, he approached the house. 
Very likely it was because the house need- 
ed painting. Any once-handsome residence, 
when allowed to fall into disrepair, will 
readily suggest all sorts of spooky things. 

Inside, there was altogether too much 
evidence that the place had been bache- 
lors' quarters. It will be recalled that both 
Harry and Jerome, the detective, lived 
there for a year after Chick's previous resi- 
dence. 

The first step was to clean up. We hired 
lots of help, and made a quick, thorough 
job of both floors. The basement we left 
untouched. And the next day we put a 
force of painters and decorators to work; 
whereby hangs the tale. 

"Mr. Fenton,” called the boss painter, 
as he varnished the “trim” in the parlor, 
“I wish you’d come and see what to make 
of this.” 

1 stepped into the front room. He was 
pointing to the long piece of finish which 
spanned the doorway leading into the din- 
ing-room. And he indicated a spot almost 
in the exact middle, a spot covering a space 
about five inches broad and as high as the 
width of the wood. In outline it was 
roughlv octagonal. 

“I’ve been trying my best,” stated John- 
son, “to varnish that spot for the past five 
minutes. But I’ll be darned if I can do it!” 
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And he showed what he meant. Every 
other part of the door-frame glistened with 
freshly applied varnish; but the octagonal 
region remained dull, as though no liquid 
had ever touched it. Johnson dipped his 
brush into the can, and applied a liberal 
smear of the fluid to the place. Instantly 
the stuff -disappeared. 

“Blamed porous piece of wood,” eyeing 
me queerly “Or — do you think it's merely 
porous, Mr. Fenton?" 

For answer I took a brush and repeated- 
ly daubed the place. It was like dropping 
ink on a blotter. The wood sucked up the 
varnish as a desert might suck up water. 

“There’s about a quart of varnish in 
the wood already, observed Johnson, as 
1 stared and pondered. “Suppose we take 
it down and weigh it? - ’ 

TNSIDE of a minute we had that piece 

of trim down from its place. First, I 
carefully examined the timber framework 
behind, expecting to see traces of the var- 
nish where, presumably, it had seeped 
through. There was no sign. Then I in- 
spected the reverse side of the finish, just 
back of the peculiar spot. I thought I might 
see a region of wide open pores in the grain 
of the pine. But the back looked exactly 
the same as the front, with no difference 
in the grain at any place. 

Placing the finish right side up, I pro- 
ceeded to daub the spot some more. There 
was no change in the results. At last I took 
the can, and without stopping, poured a 
quart and a half of the fluid into that para- 
doxical little area. 

“Well, I’ll be darned!” — very loudly 
from Johnson. But when I looked up 1 
saw that his face was white, and his lips 
shaking. 

His nerves were all a-jangle. To give his 
mind a rest, I sent him for a hatchet. When 
he came back his face had regained its 
color. I directed him to hold the pine up- 
right, while I, with a single stroke, sank 
the tool into the end of the wood 

It split part way. A jerk, and he wood 
fell in two halves. 

“Well?” from Johnson, blank!) . 


Perfectly normal wood, apparently.” I 
had to admit that it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish the material which constituted 
that peculiar spot, from that which sur- 
rounded it. 

I sent Johnson after more varnish. Also, 
I secured several other fluids, including 
water, milk, ink, and machine-oil. And 
when the painter returned we proceeded 
with a very thorough test indeed. 

Presently it became clear that we were 
dealing with a phenomenon of the Blind 
Spot. All told, we poured about nine pints 
of liquids into an area of about twenty 
square inches; all on the outer surface, for 
the split side would absorb nothing. And 
to all. appearances we might have contin- 
ued to pour indefinitely. 

Ten minutes later I went down into the 
basement to dispose of some rubbish. 
(Charlotte didn’t know of this defection in 
our housekeeping.) It was bright sunlight 
outside. Thanks to the basement windows, 
I needed no artificial luminant. And when 
my gaze rested upon the ground directly 
under the parlor, I saw something there 
that 1 most certainly had never noticed 
before. 

The fact is, the basement at 288 Chat- 
lerton never did possess anything worthy 
of special notice. Except for the partition 
which, it will be remembered, Harry 'Wen- 
del and Jerome, the detective, were the first 
in years to penetrate— except for that se- 
cret doorway, there was nothing down 
there to attract attention. To be sure, there 
was a quantity of up-turned earth, the re- 
sult of Jerome’s vigorous efforts to see 
whether or not there was any connection 
between the Blind Spot phenomena which 
he had witnessed and the cellar. He had 
secured nothing but an appetite for all 
his digging. 

However, it was still too dark for me 
to identify what I saw at once. I stood for 
a few moments, accustoming my eyes to 
the light. Except that the thing gleamed 
oddly like a piece of glass, and that it pos- 
sessed a nearly circular outline about two 
feet across, I could not tell much about it. 

Then I stooped and examined it closely. 
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At once I became conscious of an odor 
which, somehow, I had hitherto not no- 
ticed. Small wonder; it was as indescrib- 
able a smell as one could imagine. It 
seemed to be a combination of several that 
are not generally combined. 

Next instant it flashed upon me that the 
predominating odor was a familiar one. I 
had been smelling it. in fact, all morning. 

But this did not prevent me from feel- 
ing very queer, indeed, as I realized what 
lay before me. A curious chill passed 
around my shoulders, and I scarcely 
breathed. 

At my feet lay a pool, composed of all 
the various liquids that had been poured, 
up-stairs, into that baffling spot in the 
wood. 

CHAPTER XXI 

OUT OF THIN AIR 

TT'XCEPT for the incident just related, 
when several pints of very real fluids 
were somehow ‘materialized” at a spot ten 
feet below where they had vanished, 
nothing worth recording occurred during 
the first seven days of our stay at 288 
Chattertou. 

Seemingly nothing was to come of the 
Rhamda’s warning. 

On the other hand we succeeded, during 
that week, in working a complete trans- 
formation of the old house. It became one 
of the brightest spots in San Francisco. It 
cost a good deal of money, all told, but I 
could well afford it, having recently re- 
ceived my fee lor the work in the Andes. 
I possessed the hundred thousand with 
which, I had promised myself and Harry, 
I should solve the Blind Spot. That was 
what the money was for. 

On the seventh day after the night of 
Harry’s going, our household was increased 
to three members. For it. was then that 
Jerome, who was the last person to see Dr. 
Holcomb before his disappearance, and 
who stayed in that house with Chick Wat- 
son and also with Harry — returned from 
Nevada, whence he had gone two weeks 
before on a case. 


“Not at all surprised,” commented he, 
when I told him of Harry’s disappearance. 
“Sorry I wasn’t here. 

"That crook, Rhamda Avec, in at the 
end?” 

He gnawed stolidly at his cigar as I told 
him the story. He said nothing until he had 
heard the whole story; then, after briefly 
approving what I had done to brighten 
the house, he announced: 

"Tell you what. I’ve got a little money 
out of that Nevada case; I’m going to 
take another vacation and see this thing 
through. 

We shook hands on this, and he moved 
right into his old room. I felt, in fact, 
mighty glad to have Jerome with us. Al- 
though he lacked a regular academic train- 
ing, he was fifteen years my senior, and 
because of contact with a wide variety of 
people in his work, both well-informed 
and reserved in his judgment. He could 
not be stampeded; he had courage; and, 
above everything else, he had the burning 
curiosity of which Harry has written. 

I was up-stairs when he unpacked. And 
l noted among his belongings a large, 
rather heavy automatic pistol. He nodded 
when I asked if he was willing to use it 
in this case. 

"Although” — unbuttoning his vest — “I 
don’t pin as much faith to pistols as I used 
to. 

"The Rhamda is, I’m convinced, the 
very cleverest proposition that ever lived. 
He has means to handle practically any- 
thing in the way of resistance.” Jerome 
knew how the fellow had worsted Harry 
anti me. "I shouldn’t wonder if he can read 
the mind to some extent; he might be able 
to foresee that I was going to draw a gun, 
and beat me to it with some new weapon 
of his own.” 

Having unbuttoned his vest, Jerome then 
carefully displayed a curious contrivance 
mounted upon his breast. It consisted of 
a broad metal plate, strapped across his 
shirt, and affixed to this plate was a flat- 
springed arrangement for firing, simulta- 
neously, the contents of a revolver cylin- 
der. To show how it worked, Jerome re- 
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moved the five cartridges and then faced 
me. 

“Tell me to throw up my hands,” direct- 
ed he. I did so ; his palms fie v into the 
air; and with a steely snap tie mechan- 
ism was released. 

Had there been cartridges in it, I should 
have been riddled, for I stoo l right in 
front. And I shuddered as I noted the 
small straps around Jerome’s vrists, run- 
ning up his sleeves, so disposed that the 
act of surrendering meant instant death 
to him who might demand. 

“May not be ethical, Fenton” — quietly 
— “but it certainly is good sense to shoot 
first and explain later — when you’re han- 
dling a chap like Avec. Better m ike prepa- 
rations, too,” 

I objected. I pointed out what I have 
already mentioned; that, together with the 
ring, the Rhamda offered our only clues 
to the Blind Spot. Destroy the man, and 
we would destroy one of our two hopes of 
rescuing our friends from the unthinkable 
fate that had overtaken them. 

“No” — decisively. ‘We don’t want to 
kill; we want to keep him. Bui ets won’t 
do. I see no reason, however, why you 
shouldn’t load that thing with cartridges 
containing chemicals which would have an 
effect similar to that of a gas bomb. Once 
you can make him helpless, so that you 
can put those steel bracelets on lim, well 
see how dangerous he is, with lis hands 
behind him!” 

“I get you” — thoughtfully. “] know a 
chemist who will make up ‘Pars lysis’ gas 
for me, in the form of gelatin capsules. 
Shoot ’em at the Rhamda; burst upon 
striking. Safe enough for me, and yet put 
him out of the business long enough to fit 
him with the jewelry.” 

“That’s the idea.” 

T3UT I had other notions about handling 
the Rhamda. Being satisfied that mere 
strength and agility were valueless against 
him, I concluded that he, likewise realiz- 
ing this, would be on the lookout for any 
possible trap. 

Consequently, if I hoped to teep the 


man, and force him to tell us what we 
wanted to know, then I must make use of 
something other than physical means. 
Moreover, I gave him credit for an ex- 
ceptional amount of insight. Call it a su- 
per-instinct, or what you will, the fellow’s 
intellect was transcendental. 

1 could not hope for success unless I 
equalled his intellect, or surpassed it. 

Once decided that it must be a battle of 
wits 1 took a step which may seem, at first, 
a little peculiar. 

I called upon a certain lady to whom I 
shall give the name of Clarke, since that 
is not the correct one. I took her fully and 
frankly into my confidence. It is the only 
way, when dealing with a practitioner. And 
since, like most of my fellow citizens, she 
had heard something of the come and go, 
elusive habits of our men, together with 
the Holcomb affair, it was easy for her to 
understand just what I wanted. 

“I see,” she mused. “You wish to be 
surrounded by an influence that will not 
so much protect you, as vitalize and 
strengthen you whenever you come in con- 
tact with Avec. It will be a simple matter. 
How far do you wish to go?” And thus it 
was arranged, the plan calling for the co- 
operation of some twenty of her colleagues. 

My fellow engineers may sneer, if they 
like. I know the usual notion: that the 
“power of mind over matter” is all in ttie 
brain of the patient. That the efforts of 
the practitioner are merely inductive, and 
so on. 

But I think that the most skeptical will 
agree that I did quite right in seeking 
whatever support I could get before cross- 
ing swords with a man as keen as Avec. 

Nevertheless, before an opportunity ar- 
rived to make use of the intellectual ma- 
chinery which my money had started into 
operation, something occurred which al- 
most threw the whole thing out of gear. 

It was the evening after I had returned 
from Miss Clarke’s office; the same day 
Jerome returned, the fifth after the Spot 
had closed upon Harry. Both Charlotte 
and I had a premonition, after supper, that 
things were going to happen. We all went 
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into the parlor, sat down, and waited. 

Presently we started the victrola. Jerome 
sat nearest the instrument, where he 
could, without rising, lean over and change 
the records. And all three of us recall that 
the selection being played at the moment 
was “I Am Climbing Mountains,” a senti- 
mental little melody sung by a popular 
tenor. Certainly the piece was far from be- 
ing melancholy, mysterious, or otherwise 
likely to attract the occult. 

I remember that we played it twice, and 
it was just as the singer reached the be- 
ginning of the final chorus that Charlotte, 
who sat nearest the door, made a quick 
move and shivered, as though with cold. 

From where I sat, near the dining-room 
door, I could see through into the hall. 
Charlotte's action made me think that the 
door might have become unlatched, allow- 
ing a draft to come through. Afterward she 
said that she had felt something rather 
like a breeze pass her chair. 

In the middle of the room stood a long, 
massive table, of conventional library 
type. Overhead was a heavy, burnished 
copper fixture, from which a cluster of elec- 
tric bulbs threw their brilliance upward, so 
that the room was evenly lighted with the 
diffused rays as reflected from the ceiling. 
Thus, there were no shadows to confuse 
the problem. 

The chorus of the song was almost 
through when I heard, from the direction 
of the table, a faint sound, as though some- 
one had drawn fingers lightly across the 
polished oak. I listened; the sound was 
not repeated, at least not loud enough for 
me to catch it above the music. Next mo- 
ment, however, the record came to an end; 
Jerome leaned forward to put on another, 
and Charlotte opened her mouth as though 
to suggest what the new selection might 
be. But she never said the words. 

It began with a scintillating iridescence, 
up on the ceiling, not eight feet from where 
I sat. As I looked the spot grew, and 
spread, and flared out. It was blue, like 
the elusive blue of the gem; only, it was 
more like flame — the flame of electrical 
apparata. 


Then, down from that blinding radiance 
there crept, rather than dropped, a single 
thread of incandescence, vivid, with only 
a tinge of color from which it had surged. 
Down it crept to the floor; it was like an 
irregular streak of lightning, hanging mo- 
tionless between ceiling and floor, just for 
the fraction of a second. All in total silence. 

And then the radiance vanished, disap- 
peared, snuffed out as one might snuff out 
a candle. And in its stead — 

There appeared a fourth person in the 
room. 

CHAPTER XXII 

THE ROUSING OF A MIND 

TT WAS a girl; not the Nervina, that 
woman who had so mysteriously en- 
tered Harry Wendel’s life, and who had 
vanished from this earth at the same time 
as he. No; this girl was quite another per- 
son. 

Even now I find it curiously hard to 
describe her. For me to say that she was 
the picture of innocence, of purity, and of 
dainty yet vigorous youth, is still to leave 
unsaid the secret of her loveliness. 

For this stranger, coming out of the thin 
air into our midst, held me with a glorious 
fascination. From the first I felt no mis- 
givings, such as Harry confesses that he 
experienced when he fell under the Ner- 
vina’s charm. I knew as I watched the 
stranger’s wondering, puzzled features, that. 
I had never before seen any one so lovely, 
so attractive, and so utterly beyond sus- 
picion. 

It was only later that I noted her amaz- 
ingly delicate complexion, fair as her hair 
was golden; her deep blue eyes, round face, 
and girlish, supple figure; or her robe-like 
garments of soft, white material. For she 
began almost instantly to talk. 

But we understood only with the great- 
est of difficulty. She spoke as might one 
who, if living in perfect solitude for a 
score of years, might suddenly be called 
upon to use language. And I remembered 
that Rhamda Avec had told Jerome that 
he had only begun the use of language. 
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“Who are you?” was her first "emark, in 
the sweetest voice conceivable. But there 
was both fear and anxiety in her manner. 
How — did I — get — here?” 

“You came out of the Blind Spot!” I 
spoke, jerking out the words nervously, 
and, as I saw, too rapidly. I repeated them 
more slowly. But she did not comprehend. 

“The — Blind — Spot,” she pondered. 
“What — is that?” 

Next instant, before I could think to 
warn her, the room trembled wit, a the ter- 
rific clang of the Blind Spot bell. Just one 
overwhelming peal; no more. At the same 
time there came a revival of the luminous 
spot in the ceiling. But, with the last tones 
of the bell, the spot faded to nothing. 

The girl was pitifully frightened. 1 
sprang to my feet and steadied her with 
one hand — something that I had not dared 
to do as long as the Spot remained open. 
The touch of my fingers, as she swayed, 
had the effect of bringing her to herself. 
She listened intelligently to what I said. 

“The Blind Spot” — speaking with the 
utmost care — “is the name we have given 
to a certain mystery. It is always marked 
by the sound you have just heard; that 
bell always rings when the phenomenon 
is at an end.” 

“And — the — phenomenon,” uttering the 
word with difficulty, “what is that*” 

“You,” I returned. “Up till now three 
human beings have disappeared into what 
we call the Blind Spot. You are the first 
to be seen coming out of it.” 

“Hobart,” interrupted Charlotte, com- 
ing to my side. “Let me!” 

I stepped back, and Charlotte quietly 
passed an arm around the girl’s wziist. To- 
gether they stepped over to Charlotte’s 
chair; and I noted the odd way ii which 
the newcomer walked, unsteadily, uncer- 
tainly, like a child taking its first steps. I 
glanced at Jerome, wondering if this tal- 
lied with what he recalled of the Rhamda ; 
and he gave a short nod. 

“Don’t be frightened,” said Charlotte 
softly, “we are your friends. In a way we 
have been expecting you, and we siaU see 
to it that no harm comes to you. 


/ 

“Which would you prefer — to ask ques- 
tions, or to answer them?” 

“I” — the girl hesitated — “I — hardly 
— know. Perhaps — you had — better — ask 
— something first.” 

“Good. Do you remember where you 
came from? Can you recall the events just 
prior to your arrival here?” 

nPHE girl looked helplessly from the one 
to the other of us. She seemed to be 
searching for some clue. Finally she shook 
her head in a hopeless, despairing fashion. 

“I can’t remember,” speaking with a 
shade less difficulty. “The — last thing — I 
recall is- — seeing — you three — staring — at 
me. 

This was a poser. To think, a person 
who, before our very eyes, had materialized 
out of the Blind Spot, was unable to tell 
us anything about it! 

Still this lack of memory might be only 
a temporary condition, brought on by the 
special conditions under which she had 
emerged; an after-effect, as it were, of the 
semi-electrical phenomena. And it turned 
out that I was right. 

“Then,” suggested Charlotte, “suppose 
you ask us something.” 

The girl’s eyes stopped roving and rested 
definitely, steadily, upon my own. And she 
spoke; still a little hesitantly: 

“Who are you? What is your name?” 

“Name?” taken wholly by surprise. “Ah 
— it is Hobart Fenton. “And” — automati- 
cally — -“this is my sister Charlotte. The 
gentleman yonder is Mr. Jerome.” 

“I am glad to know you, Hobart,” with 
perfect simplicity and apparent pleasure; 
“and you, Charlotte,” passing an arm 
around my sister’s neck; “and you — mis- 
ter.” Evidently she thought the title of 
“mister” to be Jerome’s first name! 

Then she went on to say, her eyes com- 
ing back to mine; 

“Why do you look at me that way, Ho- 
bart?” 

Just like that! I felt my cheeks go hot 
and cold by turns. For a moment I was 
helpless; then I made up my mind to be 
just as frank and candid as she. 
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“Because you’re so good to look at!” I 
blurted out. “I never appreciated my eye- 
sight as I do right now!” 

“I am glad.” she returned, simply and 
absolutely without a trace of confusion or 
resentment. “I know that I rather like to 
look at you — too.” 

Another stunned silence. And this time 
I didn’t notice any change in the tempera- 
ture of my face; I was to busily engaged 
in searching the depths of those warm 
blue eyes. 

She did not blush, or even drop her eyes. 
She smiled, however, a gentle, tremulous 
smile that showed some deep feeling be- 
hind her unwavering gaze. And her breast 
heaved slightly. 

I recovered myself with a start. Was I 
to take advantage of her ignorance? As 
things stood, the girl was as innocent and 
impressionable as an infant. I drew my 
chair up in front of her and took both her 
hands firmly in mine. Whereupon my reso- 
lution nearly deserted me. How warm, and 
soft, and altogether adorable they were. I 
drew a long breath and began: 

“My dear miss — ah — By the way, what 
is your name?” 

“I” — regretfully, after a moment’s 
thought — “I don't know. Hobart. 

“Quite so,” as thought the fact was 
commonplace. "We will have to provide 
you a name. Any suggestions, sis?” 

Charlotte hesitated only a second. “Let's 
call her Ariadne; it was Harry’s mother's 
name. 

“That's so; fine! Do you like the name 
— Ariadne?” 

“Yes,” both pleased and relieved. At 
the same time she looked oddly puzzled, 
and I could see her lips moving silently as 
she repeated the name to herself. 

Not for an instant did I let go of those 
wonderful fingers. “What I want you to 
know, Ariadne, is that you have come into 
a world that is, perhaps, more or less like 
the one that you have just left. For all I 
know it is one and the same world, only, 
in some fashion not yet understood, you 
may have transported yourself to this 
place. Perhaps not. 


“Now, we call this a room, a part of a 
house. Outside is a street. That street is 
one of hundreds in a "vast city, which con- 
sists of a multitude of such houses, to- 
gether with other and vastly larger struc- 
tures. And these structures all rest upon 
a solid material, which we call the ground, 
or earth. 

“The fact that you understand our lan- 
guage indicates that either you have fallen 
heir to a body and a brain which are thor- 
oughly in tune with ours, or else — and 
please understand that we know very, very 
little of this mystery — or else your own 
body has somehow become translated into 
a condition which answers the same pur- 
pose. 

"At any rate, you ought to comprehend 
what 1 mean by the term ‘earth.’ Do you?” 

“Oh, yes,” brightly. “I seem to under- 
stand everything you say, Hobart.” 

“Then there is a corresponding picture 
in your mind to each thought I have given 
you?” 

“I think so,” not so positively. 

“Well,” hoping that I could make it 
clear, “this earth is formed in a huge globe, 
part of which is covered by another ma- 
terial, which we term water. And the por- 
tions which are not so covered, and are 
capable of supporting the structures which 
constitute the city, we call by still another 
name. Can you supply that, name?” 

“Continents,” without hesitation. 

"Fine!” This was a starter anyhow. 
“We’ll soon have your memory working, 
Ariadne! 

“However, what I really began to say 
is this; each of these continents — and 
they are several in number — is inhabited 
by people more or less like ourselves. There 
is a vast number, all told. Each is either 
male or female, like ourselves — you seem 
to take this for granted, however — and you 
will find them all exceedingly interesting. 

“Now, in all fairness,” letting go her 
hands at last, “you must understand that 
there are, among the people whom you 
have yet to see, great numbers who are 
far more — well, attractive, than I am. 

“And you must know,” even taking my 
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gaze away, “that not all persons are as 
friendly as we. You will find some who 
are antagonistic to you, and likely to take 
advantage of — well, your unsophisticated 
viewpoint. In short'’ — desperately — “you 
must learn right away not to accept people 
without question; you must fom the habit 
of reserving judgment, of waiting until 
you have more facts, before reaching an 
opinion of others. 

“You must do this as a matter of self- 
protection, and in the interests of your 
greatest welfare.” And I stopped. 

QHE seemed to be thinking over what I 
^ had said. In the end she observed; 

“This seems reasonable. I feel sure that 
wherever I came from such advice would 
have fit. 

“However” — smiling at me in a manner 
to which I can give no name ether than 
affectionate — “I have no doubts about 
you, Hobart. I know you are all right.” 

And before I could recover from the 
bliss into which her statement threw me, 
she turned to Charlotte with, ‘ You too, 
Charlotte; I know I can trust you.” 

But when she looked at Jerome she com- 
mented: “I can trust you, mistei, too; al- 
most as much, but not quite. If you didn’t 
suspect me, I could trust you completely. ” 

Jerome went white. He spoke for the 
first time since the girl’s coming. 

“How — how did you know that I sus- 
pect you?” 

“I can’t explain; I don't know myself.” 
Then, wistfully: “I wish you would quit 
suspecting me, mister. I have nothing to 
conceal from you.” 

“I know it!” Jerome burst out excited- 
ly, apologetically. “I know it now! You’re 
all right, little girl; I’m satisfied of that 
from now on!” 

She sighed in pure pleasure. And she 
offered one hand to Jerome. He took it as 
though it were a humming-bird’s egg, and 
turned almost purple. At the same time 
the honest, fervid manliness which backed 
the detective’s professional nature shone 
through for the first time in my knowledge 
of him. From that moment his devotion 


to the girl was as absolute as that of the 
fondest father who ever lived. 

Well, no need to detail all that was said 
during the next hour. Bit by bit we added 
to the girl’s knowledge of the world into 
which she had emerged, and bit by bit there 
unfolded in her mind a corresponding image 
of the world from which she had come. 
With increasing readiness she supplied un- 
expressed thoughts. And when, for an ex- 
periment, we took her out on the front 
porch and showed her the stars, we were 
fairly amazed at the thoughts they aroused. 

“Oh!” she cried, in sheer rapture. “I 
know what those are!” By now she was. 
speaking fairly well. “They are starst” 
Then: “They don’t look the same. They’re 
not outlined the same as what I know. 
But they can’t be anything else!” 

Not outlined the same. I took this to 
be a very significant fact. What did it 
mean? 

“Look” — showing her the constellation 
Leo, on the ecliptic, and therefore visible 
to both the northern and southern hemi- 
spheres — “do you recognize that?” 

“Yes,” decisively. “That is, the arrange- 
ment; but not the appearance of the sepa- 
rate stars.” 

And we found this to be true of the 
entire sky. Nothing was entirely familiar 
to her; yet, she assured us, the stars could 
be nothing else. Her previous knowledge 
told her this, without explaining why, and 
without a hint as to the reason for the 
dissimilarity. 

“Is it possible,” said I, speaking half to 
myself, “that she has come from another 
planet?” 

For we know that the sky, as seen from 
any of the eight planets in this solar sys- 
tem, would present practically the same ap- 
pearance; but if viewed from a planet be- 
longing to any other star-sun, the con- 
stellations would be more or less altered 
in their arrangement, because of the vast 
distances involved. As for the difference 
in the appearance of the individual stars, 
that might be accounted for by a dissimilar- 
ity in the chemical make-up of the atmos- 
phere. 
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“Ariadne, it may be you’ve come from 
another world! ” 

“No,” seemingly quite conscious that she 
was contradicting me. For that matter there 
wasn't anything offensive about her kind 
of frankness. “No, Hobart. I feel too much 
at home to have come from any other 
world than this one.” 

Temporarily I was floored. How could 
she, so ignorant of other matters, feel so 
sure of this? 

We went back into the house. As it hap- 
pened, my eye struck first the victrola. 
And it seemed a good idea to test her 
knowledge with this device. 

“Is this apparatus familiar to you?” 

“No. What is it for?” 

“Do you understand what is meant by 
the term 'music'?'' 

“Yes, with instant pleasure. ‘‘This is 
music. She proceeded, without the slight- 
est self-consciousness, to sing in a sweet 
clear soprano, and treated us to the chorus 
of “I Am Climbing Mountains"! 

“Good Heavens!" gasped Charlotte. 
“What can it mean?” 

For a moment the explanation evaded 
me. Then I reasoned: "She must have a 
sub-conscious memory of what was being 
played just before she materialized. 

And to prove this, I picked out an in- 
strumental piece which we had not played 
all evening. It was the finale of the over- 
ture to “Faust'’; a selection, bv the way, 
which was a great favorite of Harry's, and 
is one of mine. Ariadne listened in silence 
to the end. 

“I seem to have heard something like it 
before,” she decided slowly. ''The melody, 
not the — the instrumentation. 

“But it reminds me of something that 
I like very much. Whereupon she began 
to sing for us. But this time her voice was 
stronger and more dramatic; and as for 
the composition — all I can say is it had 
a wild, fierce ring to it, like “Men of 
Harlech”; only the notes did not corre- 
spond to the chromatic scale. She sang in 
an entirely new musical system. 

“By George!” when she had done. “Now 
we have got something! For the first time, 


folks, we've heard some genuine, unadulter- 
ated Blind Spot stuff!” 

"You mean,” from Charlotte, excited- 
ly, “that she has finally recovered her 
memory?” 

It was the girl herself who answered. 
She shot to her feet, and her face became 
transfigured with a wonderful joy. At the 
same time she blinked hurriedly, as though 
to shut off a sight that staggered her. 

"Oh, I remember! I” — she almost sobbed 
in her delight— “it is all plain to me, now! 
I know who I am!” 

CHAPTER XXIII 

THE R1IAMDA AGAIN 

T COULD have yelled for joy. We were 

about to learn something of the Blind 
Spot — something that might help us to 
save Harry, and Chick, and the professor! 

Ariadne seemed to know that a great 
deal depended upon what she was about 
to tell us. She deliberately sat down, and 
rested her chin upon her hand, as though 
determining upon the best way of telling 
something very difficult to express. 

As for Charlotte. Jerry, and myself, we 
managed somehow to restrain our curiosity 
enough to keep silence. But we could not 
help glancing more or less wonderingly at 
our visitor. Presently ] realized this, and 
got up and walked quietly about, as though 
intent upon a problem of my own. 

Which was true enough. I had come to 
a very startling conclusion — I, Hobart 
Fenton, had fallen in love! 

What was more, this affection of the 
heart had come to me, a very strong man, 
just as an affection of the lungs is said 
to strike such men — all of a sudden and 
hard. One moment I had been a sturdy, 
independent soul, intent upon a scientific 
investigation, the only symptoms of senti- 
mental potentialities being my perfectly 
normal love for my sister and for my old 
friend. Then, before my very eyes, I had 
been smitten thus! 

And the worst part of it was, I found 
myself enjoying the sensation. It made 
not the slightest difference to me that I 
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had fallen in love with a girl who was 
only a step removed from a wraith. Mys- 
teriously she had come to me; as mysteri- 
ously she might depart. I had even to 
know from what sort of country she had 
come! 

But that made no difference. She was 
here, in the same house with me; I had 
held her hands; and I knew her to be 
very, very real indeed just then. And 
when I considered the possibility of her 
disappearing just as inexplicably as she 
had come — well, my face went cold, I ad- 
mit. But at the same time I felt sure of 
this much — I should never love any other 
woman. 

The thought left me sober. I paused in 
my pacing and looked at her. As though 
in answer to my gaze she glanced up and 
smiled so affectionately that it was all I 
could do to keep from leaping forward and 
taking her right into my arms. 

I turned hastily, and to cover my con- 
fusion I began to hum a strain from the 
part of “Faust” to which I have referred. 
I hummed it through, and was beginning 
again, when I was startled to hear this 
from the girl: “Oh, then you are Hobart!” 

I wheeled, to see her face filled with a 
wonderful light. 

“Hobart,” she repeated, as one might 
repeat the name of a very dear one. “That 
— that music you were humming! Why, I 
heard Harry Wendel humming that yester- 
day I” 

I suppose we looked very stupid, the 
three of us, so dum founded that we could 
do nothing but gape incredulously at that 
extraordinary creature and her equally ex- 
traordinary utterance. She immediately did 
her best to atone for her sensation. 

“I’m not sure that I can make it clear,” 
she said, smiling dubiously, “but if you 
will use your imaginations and try to fill 
in the gaps in what I say you may get a 
fair idea of the place I have come from, 
and where Harry is.” 

We leaned forward, intensely alert. I 
shall never forget the pitiful eagerness in 
poor Charlotte’s face. It meant more to 
her, perhaps, than to any one else. 


At that precise instant I heard a sound, 
off in the breakfast ro<^h. It seemed to be 
a subdued knocking, or rather a pounding 
at the door. 

Frowning at the interruption, I stepped 
through the dining-room into the break- 
fast room, where the sounds came from. 
And I was not a little puzzled to note that 
the door to the basement was receiving 
the blows. 

Now, I had been the last to visit the 
b^ement, and had locked the door — from 
force of habit, I suppose — leaving the key 
in the lock. It was still there. And there 
is but one way to enter that basement: 
through this one door, and no other. 

“Who is it?” I called out peremptorily. 
No answer; only a repitition of the pounds. 

“What do you want?” — louder. 

“Open this door, quick!” came a muffled 
reply. 

The voice was unrecognizable. I stood 
and thought quickly; then shouted: 

“Wait a minute, until I get a key!” 

I motioned to Charlotte. She tiptoed 
to my side. I whispered something in her 
ear; and she slipped off into the kitchen, 
there to phone Miss Clarke and warn her 
to notify her colleagues at once. And so, 
as I unlocked the door, I was fortified b> 
the knowledge that I would be assisted by 
the combined mind-force of a score of 
highly developed intellects. 

I was a little surprised, a second later, 
to see that the intruder was Rhamda Avec. 
What reason to expect any one else? 

“How did you get down there?” I de- 
manded. “Don’t you realize that you are 
liable to arrest for trespass?” 

I said it merely to start conversation. 
But it served only to bring a slight smile 
to the face of this professed friend of ours, 
for whbm we felt nothing but distrust and 
fear. 

“Let us not waste time in trivialities, 
Fenton, be rejoined gently. He brushed 
a fleck of cobweb from his coat. “By this 
time you ought to know that you cannot 
deal with me in any ordinary fashion.” 

I made no comment as, without asking 
my leave or awaiting an invitation, he 
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stepped through into the dinning-room 
and thence into the parlor. I followed, half 
tempted to strike him down from behind, 
but restrained more by the fact that I 
must spare him than from any compunc- 
tions. Seemingly he knew this as well as 
I h<» was sen-nely at ease. 

And thus he stood before Jerome and 
Ariadne. 1'he detective made a single 
sharp exclamation, and furtively shifted 
his coat sleeves. He was getting that in- 
fernal breast gun into action. As for Ari- 
adne, she stared at the new arrival as 
though astonished, at first. 

TfTHKX Charlotte returned, a moment 
" later, she showed only mild surprise. 
She quietly took her chair and as quietly 
moved her hand so that the gem shone in 
full view of our visitor. 

But he gave her and the stone only a 
single glance, and then rested his eves 
upon our new friend. To my anxiety, Ari- 
adne was gazing fixedly at him now, her 
expression combining both agitation and 
a vague fear 

It could not have been due entirely to 
his unusual appearance; for there was no 
denying that this gray-haired yet youth- 
faced man with the distinguished, courte- 
ous bearing, looked even younger that night 
than ever before. No; the girls concern 
was deeper, more acute. I felt an unac- 
countable alarm. 

From Ariadne to me the Rhamda 
glanced, then back again; and a quick, 
satisfied smile came to his mouth. He gave 
an almost imperceptible nod. And. keeping 
his gazed fixed upon her eyes, he remarked 
carelessly : 

"Which of these chairs shall 1 sit in, 
Fenton?” 

“This one, I replied instantly, pointing 
to the one I had just quit. 

Smiling, he selected a Roman chair a 
few feet away. 

Whereupon I congratulated myself. The 
man feared me, then; yet he ranked my 
mentality no higher than that.’ fn other 
words, remarkably clever though he might 
be, and as yet unthwarted, he could by 


no means be called omnipotent. He was 
limited; hence he was human, or some- 
thing likewise imperfect, and likewise un- 
derstandable if only my own mind might 
become — 

"For your benefit, Mr. Jerome, let me 
say that I phoned Miss Fenton and her 
brother a few days ago, and urged them 
to give up their notion of occupying this 
house or of attempting to solve the mys- 
tery that you are already acquainted with. 
And 1 prophesied, Mr. Jerome, that their 
refusal to accept my advice would be fol- 
lowed by events that would justify me. 

"They- refused, as you know; and I am 
here to-night to make a final plea, so that 
they may escape the consequences of their 
wilfulness.” 

“You ’re a crook! And the more I see 
of you, Avec, the more easily I can un- 
derstand why they turned you down!” 

“So you, too, are prejudiced against 
me. regretted the man in the Roman 
chair “I cannot understand this. My mo- 
tives are quite above question, I assure 
you. 

Really!” I observed' sarcastically. I 
stole a glance at Ariadne- her eyes were 
still riveted, in a rapt yet half-fearful ab- 
straction, upon the face of the Rhamda. 
It was time I took her attention away. 

1 called her name. She did not move 
her head, or reply. I said it louder; “Ari- 
adne!” 

"What is it, Hobart?’’ — very softly. 

"Ariadne, this gentleman possesses a 
great deal of knowledge of the locality 
from which you came. We are interested 
in him. because we feel sure that, if he 
chose to, he could tell us something about 
our friends who — about Harry Wendel.” 
Why not lay the cards plainly on the ta- 
ble? The Rhamda must be aware of it 
all, anyhow. “And as this man has said, 
he has tried to prevent us from solving 
the mystery. It occurs to me, Ariadne, 
that you might recognize this man. But 
apparently — ” 

She shook her head just perceptibly. I 
proceeded : 

“He is pleased to call his warning a 
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prophesy; but we feel that a threat is a 
threat. What he really wants is that ring.” 

Ariadne had already, earlier in the hour, 
given the gem several curious glances. 
Now she stirred and sighed, and was about 
to turn her eyes from the Rhamda to the 
ring when he spoke again; this time in a 
voice as sharp as a steel blade: 

“I do not enjoy being misunderstood, 
much less being misrepresented. Mr. Fen- 
ton. At the same time, since you have 
seen fit to brand me in such uncompli- 
mentary terms, suppose 1 state what I 
have to say very bluntly, so that there 
may be no mistake about it. If you do 
not either quit this house, or give up the 
ring — now — you will surely regret it the 
rest of your lives!” 

TT'ROM the corner of my eye I saw Je- 
rome moving slowly in his chair, so 
that he could face directly toward the 
Rhamda. His hands were ready for the 
swift, upward jerk which, I knew, would 
stifle our caller. 

As for my sister, she merely turned the 
ring so that the gem no longer faced the 
Rhamda; and with the other hand she 
reached out and grasped Ariadne’s firmly. 

Avec sat with his two hands clasping the 
arms of that chair His fingers drummed 
nervously but lightly on the wood. And 
then, suddenly, they stopped their motion. 

“Your answer, Fenton,” in his usual 
gentle voice. “I can give you no more 
time.” 

I did not need to consult Charlotte or 
Jerome. I knew what they would have 
said. 

“You are welcome to my answer. It is 
- no!” 

As I spoke the last word my gaze was 
fixed on the Rhamda’s eyes. He, on the 
other hand, was looking toward Ariadne. 
And at that very instant an expression, as 
of alarm and sorrow, swept into the man’s 
face. 

My glance jumped to Ariadne. Her eyes 
were closed, her face suffused, she seemed 
to be suffocating. She gave a queer little 
sound, half gasp and half cry. 


Simultaneously Jerome’s hands shot into 
the air. The room shivered with the stun- 
ning report of his breast gun. And every 
pellet struck the Rhamda and burst. 

A look of intense astonishment came into 
his face. He gave Jerome a fleeting glance, 
almost of admiration; then his nostrils 
contracted with pain as the deadly gas at- 
tacked his lungs. 

Another second, and each of us was 
reeling with the fumes. Jerome started 
toward the window, to raise it, then sank 
back into his chair. And when he turned 
around — 

He and I and Charlotte saw an extra- 
ordinary thing. Instead of succumbing to 
the gas, Rhamda Avec somehow recovered 
himself. And while the rest of us remained 
still too numb to move or speak, he found 
power to do both. 

“I warned you plainly, Fenton,” as 
though nothing in particular had happened. 
“And now see what you have brought 
upon the poor child!” 

I could only roll my head stupidly, to 
stare at Ariadne’s now senseless form. 

“As usual, Fenton, you will blame me 
for it. I cannot help that. But it may still 
be possible for you to repent of your folly 
and escape your fate. You are playing 
with terrible forces. If you do repent, just 
follow these instructions” — laying a card 
on the table — “and I will see what I can 
do for you. I wish you good night, every 
one.” 

And with that, pausing only to make a 
courtly bow to Charlotte, Rhamda Avec 
turned and walked deliberately, dignifiedly 
from the room, while two men and a 
woman stared helplessly after him and al- 
lowed him to go in peace. 

CHAPTER XXIV 

THK LIVING DEATH 

A S SOON as the fresh air had revived 
us somewhat, we first of all examined 
Ariadne. She still lay unconscious, very 
pale, and alarmingly limp. I picked her 
up and carried her into the next room, 
where there was a sofa, while Jerome went 
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for water and Charlotte brought smelling- 
salts. 

Neither of these had any effect. Ariadne 
seemed to be scarcely breathing; her heart 
beat only faintly, and there was no re- 
sponse to such other methods as friction, 
slapping, or pinching of finger-nails. 

“We had better call a doctor, decided 
Charlotte promptly, and went to the phone. 

I picked up the card which the Rhamda 
had left. It contained simply his name, to- 
gether with one other word — the name of 
a morning newspaper. Evidently he meant 
for us to insert an advertisement as soon 
as we were ready to capitulate. 

“Not yet.’ - ' the three of us decided, af- 
ter talking it over. And we waited as pa- 
tiently as we could during the fifteen min- 
utes that elapsed before the telephoning 
got results. 

It brought Dr. Hansen, who, it may be 
remembered, was closely identified with 
the Chick Watson disappearance. He made 
a rapid but careful examination. 

“It has all the appearance of a mild 
electrical shock. What caused it, Fenton?” 

I told him. His eyes narrowed when I 
mentioned Avec, then widened in astonish- 
ment and incredulity as I related the man's 
inexplicable effect upon the girl, and his 
strange immunity to the poison gas. But 
the doctor asked nothing further about 
our situation, proceeding at once to apply 
several restoratives. All were without re- 
sult. As a final resort, he even rigged up 
an electrical connection, making use of 
some coils which I had upstairs, and en- 
deavored to arouse the girl in that fashion. 
Still without result. 

“Good Lord, Hansen!" I finally burst 
out, when he stood back, apparently baf- 
fled. “She’s simply got to be revived! We 
can’t allow her to succumb to that scoun- 
drel’s power, whatever it is!’" 

“Why not a blood transfusion?” eager- 
ly, as an idea came to me. : Tm in perfect 
condition. Go to it, doc!” 

He slowly shook his head. And beyond 
a single searching glance into my eyes, 
wherein he must have read something more 
than I had said, he regretfully replied: 


“This is a case for a specialist, Fenton. 
Everything considered, I should say that 
she is suffering from a purely mental condi- 
tion; but whether it had a physical or a 
psychic origin, I can’t say.” 

In short, he did not feel safe about 
going ahead with any really heroic meas- 
ures until a brain specialist was called in. 

I had a good deal of confidence in Han- 
sen. And what he said sounded reasonable. 
So we agreed to his calling in a Dr. Hig- 
gins — the same man, in fact, who was 
too late in reaching the house to save 
Chick on that memorable night a year 
before. 

His examination was swift and con- 
vincingly competent. He went over the 
same ground that Hansen had covered, 
took the blood pressure and other instru- 
mental data, and asked us several ques- 
tions regarding Ariadne's mentality as we 
knew it. Scarcely without stopping to think 
it over, Higgins decided: 

"The young woman is suffering from a 
temporary disassociation of brain centers. 
Her cerebrum does not co-act with her 
cerebellum. In other words, her conscious 
mind, for lack of means to express itself, 
is for the time being dormant as in sleep. 

‘"But it is not like ordinary sleep. Such 
is induced by fatigue of the nerve chan- 
nels. This young woman's condition is 
produced by shock; and since there was 
no physical violence, we must conclude 
that the shock was psychic. 

• In that case, the condition will last 
until one of two things occurs; either she 
must be similarly shocked back into sensi- 
bility — and I can't see how this can hap- 
pen, Fenton, unless you can secure the 
cooperation of the man to whom you at- 
tribute the matter — or she must lie that 
way indefinitely.” 

“Indefinitely!” I exclaimed, sensing 
something ominous. “ You mean — ” 

'That there is no known method of re- 
viving a patient in such a condition. It 
might be called psychic catalepsy. To 
speak plainly, Fenton, unless this man re- 
vives her, she will remain unconscious un- 
til her death,” 
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I shuddered. What horrible thing had 
come into our lives to afflict us with so 
dreadful a prospect? 

“Is — is there no hope, Dr. Higgins?'’ 

“Very little” — gently blit decisively. All 
I can assure you is that she will not die 
immediately. From the general state of 
her health, she will live at least forty-eight 
hours. After that — brace yourself, man! — 
you must be prepared for the worst at any 
moment.” 

I turned away quickly so that he could 
not see my face. What an awful situation! 
Poor little girl, stricken in this fashion 
through my own stubbornness — how, 1 
didn't know — but stricken like that! Un- 
less we could somehow lay hands on the 
Rhamda— 

I hunted up Jerome. I said: 

“Jerry, the thing is plainly up to you 
and me. Higgins gives us two days. Day 
after tomorrow morning, if we haven't 
got results by that time, we've got to give 
in and put that ad in the paper. But I 
don't mean to give in, Jerry' Not until 
I’ve exhausted every other possibility!" 

“What’re you going to dp?" — thought- 
fully. 

“Work on that ring. I was a fool not to 
get busy sooner That gem can probably 
tell me a part of the truth. As for the rest, 
that’s up to you! You've got to get your- 
self on the Rhamda's trail as soon as you 
can, and camp there! The first chance you 
get, ransack his room and belongings, and 
bring me every bit of data you find. Be- 
tween him and the ring, the truth ought 
to come out. 

“All right. But don’t forget that — 
pointing to the unexplained spot on the 
wood of the doorway. 'You've got a 
mighty important clue there, waiting for 
you to analyze it. ’ 

And he went and got his hat, and left 
the house. His final remark was that we 
wouldn't see him back until he had some- 
thing to report about our man. 

F IVE O’CLOCK the next morning found 
my sister and me out of our beds and 
desperately busy. She spent a good deal of 


time, of course, in caring for Ariadne. The 
poor girl showed no improvement at all; 
and we got scant encouragement from the 
fact that she looked no worse. But she lay 
there, the fairlylike thing that she was, 
making me wonder if nature had ever in- 
tended such a treasure to become ill. 

Not a sound escaped her lips; her eyes 
remained closed, she gave no sign of life, 
save her barely perceptible breathing and 
her other automatic functions. It made me 
sick at heart just to look at her; so near, 
and yet so fearfully far away. 

But when Charlotte could spare any 
time she gave me considerable help in 
what I was trying to do. One great service 
she has rendered has already been made 
clear: she wore the ring constantly, thus 
relieving me of the anxiety of caring for it. 
1 was mighty cautious not to have it in 
my possession more than a few minutes at 
a time. 

My first move was to set down, in or- 
dinary fashion, the list of the gem’s at- 
tributes. I grouped together the fluctuating 
nature of its pale-blue color, its power of 
reproducing those who had gone into the 
Blind Spot, its combination of perfect sol- 
idity with extreme lightness; its quality 
of coldness to the touch of a male, and 
warmth to that of a female: and finally 
its ability to induct — I think this is the 
right term — to induct sounds out of the 
unknown. This last quality might be called 
spasmodic or accidental, whereas the others 
were permanent and constant. 

Now, to this list I presently was able 
to add that the gem possessed no radioac- 
tive properties that I could detect with 
the usual means. It was only when I began 
dabbling in chemistry that I learned 
things. 

By placing the gem inside a glass bell, 
and exhausting as much air as possible 
from around it. the way was cleared for 
introducing other forms of gases. Where- 
upon I discovered this: 

The stone will absorb any given quan- 
tity of hydrogen gas. 

It this respect it behaves analogously 
to that curious place on the door-frame. 
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Only, it- absorbs gas, no liquid; and not 
any gas, either — none but hydrogen. 

Now, obviously this gem cannot truly 
absorb so much material, in the sense of 
retaining it as well. The simple test of 
weighing it afterward proves this; for its 
weight remains the same under any cir- 
cumstances. 

Moreover, unlike the liquids which I 
poured into the wood and saw afterward 
in the basement, the gas does not after- 
ward escape back into the air. I kept it 
under a bell long enough to be sure of 
that. No; that hydrogen is, manifestly, 
translated into the Blind Spot. 

Learning nothing further about the gem 
at that time, I proceeded to investigate the 
trim of the door. I began by trying to find 
out the precise thickness of that liquid- 
absorbing layer. 

To do this, I scraped off the “skin - ’ of 
the air-darkened wood. This layer was .02 
of an inch thick. And — that was the total 
amount of the active material! 

I put these scrapings through a long 
list of experiments. They told me nothing 
valuable. I learned only one detail worth 
mentioning; if a fragment of the scrapings 
be brought near to the Holcomb gem — 
say, to within two inches — the scrapings 
will burst into flame. It is merely a bright, 
pinkish flare, like that made by smokeless 
rifle-powder. No ashes remain. After that 
we took care not to bring the ring near to 
the remaining material on the board. 

All this occurred on the first day after 
Ariadne was stricken. Jerome phoned to 
say that he had engaged the services of a 
dozen private detectives, and expected to 
get wind of the Rhamda any hour. Both 
Dr. Hansen and Dr. Higgins called twice, 
without being able to detect any change 
for the better or otherwise in their patient. 

That evening Charlotte and 1 concluded 
that we could not hold out any longer. 
We must give in to the Rhamda. I phoned 
for a messenger, and sent an advertisement 
to the newspaper which Avec had indi- 
cated. 

The thing was done. We had capitulated. 

The next development would be another 


and triumphant call from the Rhamda, and 
this time we would have to give up the 
gem to him if we were to save Ariadne. 
The game was up. 

But instead of taking the matter philo- 
sophically, I worried about it all night. I 
told myself again and again that I was 
foolish to think about something that 
couldn’t be helped. Why not forget it, and 
go to sleep? 

But somehow I couldn’t. I lay wide 
awake till long past midnight, finding my- 
self growing more and more nervous. At 
last, such was the tension of it all, I got 
up and dressed. It was then about one- 
thirtv, and I stepped out on the street for 
a walk. 

Half an hour later I returned, my lungs 
full of fresh air, hoping that I could now 
sleep. It was only a hope. Never have I 
felt wider awake than then. 

Once more — about three — I took another 
stroll outside. I seemed absolutely tireless. 
Each time that I turned back I seemed to 
feel stronger than ever, more wakeful. 
Finally I dropped the idea altogether, went 
to the house, and left a note for Charlotte, 
then walked down to the waterfront and 
watched some ships taking advantage of 
the tide. Anything to pass the time. 

And thus it happened that, about eight 
o’clock- — breakfast time at 288 Chatterton 
— I returned to the house, and sat down 
at the table with Charlotte. First, however, 
I opened the morning paper, to read our 
little ad. 

It was not there. It had not been printed. 

CHAPTER XXV 

AT THE ELEVENTH HOUR 

T DROPPED the paper in dismay. Char- 
*■ lotte looked up, startled, gave me a 
single look, and turned pale. 

“What — what’s the matter?” she stam- 
mered fearfully. 

I showed her. Then I ran to the phone. 
In a few seconds. I was talking to the very 
man who had taken the note from the 
messenger the day before. 

“Yes, I handed it in along with the rest 
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of the dope,” he replied to my excited 
query, Then — ‘‘Wait a minute,” said he; 
and a moment later added: ‘‘Say, by jinks. 
Mr. Fenton, I've made a mistake! Here's 
the darned ad on the counter; it must 
have slipped under the blotter." 

I went back and told Charlotte. We 
stared at one another blankly Wh\ in the 
name of all that was baffling had our ad 
“slipped” under that blotter? And what 
were we to do? 

This was the second day! 

Well, we did what we could. We inserted 
the same notice in each of the three after- 
noon papers. There was still time for the 
Rhamda to act, if he saw it. 

The hours dragged by. Never did time 
pass more slowly; and yet, I begrudged 
every one. So much for being absolutely 
helpless. 

About ten o'clock that morning — that 
is to say, today; I am writing this the same 
evening — the front door bell rang. Char- 
lotte answered and in a moment came 
back with a card. It read: 

Sir Henry Hodges 

I nearily upset the table in my excite- 
ment. I ran into the parlor like a boy 
going to a fire. Who wouldn't? Sir Henry 
Hodges! The English scientist about whom 
the whole world was talking! The most 
gifted investigator of the day; the most 
widely informed; of all men on the face 
of the globe, the best equipped, mentally, 
to explore the unknown! Without the 
slightest formality I grabbed his hand and 
shook it until he smiled at my enthusiasm. 

“My dear Sir Henry,” I told him, “I’m 
immensely glad to see you! The truth is, 
I’ve been hoping you’d be interested in 
our case; but I didn’t have the nerve to 
bother you with it!” 

“And I,” he admitted in his quiet way, 
“have been longing to take a hand in it, 
ever since I first heard of Professor Hol- 
comb’s disappearance. Didn't like to offer 
myself; understood that the matter had 
been hushed up, and — ” 

“For the very simple reason,” I ex- 


plained, “that there was nothing to be 
gained by publicity. If we had given the 
public the facts, we would have been 
swamped with volunteers to help us. I 
didn't know whom to confide in, Sir Henry; 
couldn't make up my mind. I only knew 
that one such man as yourself was just 
what I needed. 

He overlooked the compliment, and 
pulled the newspaper from his pocket. 
“Bought this from a boy in the Mission a 
few minutes ago. Saw your ad, and jumped 
to the conclusion that matters had reached 
an acute stage. Let me have the whole 
story, my boy, as briefly as you can.” 

He already knew the published details. 
Also, he seemed to be acquainted — in some 
manner which puzzled me — with much 
that had not been printed. I sketched the 
affair as quickly as I could, making it clear 
that we were face to face with a crisis. 
When I wound up saying that it was Dr. 
Higgins who gave Ariadne two days, end- 
ing about midnight, in which she might 
recover if we could secure Rhamda Avec, 
Sir Henry gave me such a sharp glance 
as the doctor had given me; only, the 
Englishman reached out and squeezed one 
of my hands in silence. Then he said 
kindly: 

“I'm afraid you made a mistake, my 
boy, in not seeking some help. The game 
has reached a point where you cannot have 
too many brains on your side. Time, in 
short, for reenforcements!” 

He heartily approved of my course in 
enlisting the aid of Miss Clarke and her 
colleagues. “That is the sort of thing you 
need! People with mentalities; plenty of 
intellectual force!” And he went on to 
make suggestions. 

As a result, within an hour and a half 
our house was sheltering five more persons, 
to whom I should have to devote several 
chapters if I did full justice to their 
achievements. But I have space here only 
for a mention. 

Miss Clarke has already been introduced. 
She was easily one of the ten most ad- 
vanced practitioners in her line. And she 
had the advantage of a curiosity that was 
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interested in everything odd, even though 
she labeled it “non-existent.” She said it 
helped her faith in the real truths to be 
conversant with the unreal. 

Dr. Malloy was from the university, an 
out-and-out materialist, a psychologist who 
made life interesting for those who agreed 
with James. His investigations of abnormal 
psychology are world-acknowledged. 

Mme. Le Fabre, we afterward learned, 
had come from Versailles especially to in- 
vestigate the matter that was bothering us. 
Which is all that needs to be said of this 
internationally famous inquirer into mys- 
teries. She possessed no mediumistic prop- 
erties of her own, but was a stanch pro- 
ponent of spiritism, believing firmly in im- 
mortality and the omnipotence of “trans- 
lated” souls. 

Professor Herold is most widely known 
as the inventor of certain apparata con- 
nected with wireless. But it goes without 
saying that, from Berlin to Brazil, Herold 
is considered the West’s most advanced 
student of electrical and radioactive sub- 
jects. 

I was enormously glad to have this man s 
expert, high-tension knowledge right on 
tap. 

The remaining member of the quintette 
which Sir Henry advised me to summon 
requires a little explanation. Also, I am 
obliged to give him a name not his own; 
for it is not often that brigadier-generals 
of the United States army can openly lend 
their names to anything so far removed, 
apparently, from militarism as the search- 
ing of the occult. 

Yet we knew that this man possessed 
a power that few scientists have developed ; 
the power of coordination, of handling and 
balancing great facts and forces, and of 
deciding promptly how best to meet any 
given situation. Not that we looked for 
anything militaristic out of the Blind Spot; 
far from it. We merely knew not what to 
expect, which was exactly why we wanted 
to have him with us; his type of mind is, 
perhaps, the most solidly comforting sort 
that any mystery-bound person can have 
at his side. 


T3Y THE time these five had gathered, 
Jerome had neither returned nor tele- 
phoned. There was not the slightest trace 
of Rhamda Avec; no guessing as to 
whether he had seen the ad. It was then 
one o’clock in the afternoon. Only six hours 
ago! It doesn’t seem possible. 

So there were eight of us — three women 
and five men — who went up-stairs and 
quietly inspected the all but lifeless form 
of Ariadne and afterward gathered in the 
library below. 

All were thoroughly familiar with the 
situation. Miss Clarke calmly commented 
to the effect that the entire Blind Spot 
affair was due wholly and simply to the 
cumulative effects of so many, many mis- 
taken beliefs on such subjects; the result, 
in other words, of error. 

Dr. Malloy was equally outspoken in his 
announcement that he proposed to deal 
with the matter from the standpoint of 
psychic aberration. He mentioned disas- 
sociated personalities, group hypnosis, and 
so on. But he declared that he was open 
to conviction, and anxious to get any and 
all facts. 

>ir Henry had a good deal of difficulty 
in getting Mme. Le Fabre to commit her- 
self. Probably she felt that, since Sir Henry 
had gone on record as being doubtful of 
the spiritistic explanation of psychic phe- 
nomena, she might start a controversy with 
him. But in the end she stated that she 
expected to find our little mystery simply 
a novel variation upon what was so famil- 
iar to her. 

As might be supposed, General Hume 
had no opinion. He merely expressed him- 
self as being prepared to accept any sound 
theory, or portions of such theories as 
might be advanced, and arrive at a work- 
able conclusion therefrom. Which was ex- 
actly what we wanted of him. “I know it” 
— calmly. 

Of them all, Professor Herold showed 
the most enthusiasm. Perhaps this was be- 
cause, despite his attainments, he is still 
young. At any rate, he made it clear that 
he was fully prepared to learn something 
entirely new in science. And he was almost 
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eager to adjust his previous notions and 
facts to the new discoveries. 

When all these various viewpoints had 
been cleared up, and we felt that we under- 
stood each other, it was inevitable that we 
should look to Sir Henry to state his posi- 
tion. This one man combined a large 
amount of the various, specialized abilities 
for which the others were noted, and they 
all knew and respected him accordingly. 
Had he stood and theorized half the after- 
noon, they would willingly have sat and 
listened. But instead he glanced at his 
watch, and observed: 

“To me, the most important develop- 
ment of all was hearing the sound of a 
dog’s bark coming from the ring. As I re- 
call the details, the sound was emitted just 
after the gem had been submitted to con- 
siderable handling, from Miss Fenton’s fin- 
gers to her brother's and back again. In 
other words, it was subjected to a mixture 
of opposing animal magnetisms. Suppose 
we experiment further with it now. 

Charlotte slipped the gem from her fin- 
ger and passed it around. Each of us held 
it for a second or two; after which Char- 
lotte clasped the ring tightly in her palm, 
while we all joined hands. 

It was, as I have said, broad daylight; 
the hour, shortly after one. Scarcely had 
our hands completed the circuit than some- 
thing happened. 

From out of Charlotte’s closed hand 
there issued an entirely new sound. At first 
it was so faint and fragmentary that only 
two of us heard it. Then it became stronger 
and more continuous, and presently we 
were all gazing at each other in wonder- 
ment. 

For the sound was that of footsteps. 

CHAPTER XXVI 

DIRECT FROM PARADISE 

nPHE sound was not like that of the walk- 
ing of a human. Nor was it such as 
an animal would make. It was neither a 
thud nor a pattering, but more like a 
scratching shuffle, such as reminded me of 
nothing that I had ever heard before. 


Next moment, however, there came an- 
other sort of sound, plainly audible above 
the footsteps. This was a thin, musical 
chuckle which ended in a deep, but faint, 
organlike throb It happened only once. 

Immediately it was followed by a steady 
clicking, such as might be made by gently 
striking a stick against the pavement; only 
sharper. This lasted a minute, during which 
the other sounds ceased. 

Once more the footsteps. They were not 
very loud, but in the stillness of that room 
they all but resounded. 

Presently Charlotte could stand it no 
longer. She placed the ring on the table, 
where it continued to emit those unplace- 
able sounds. 

"Well! Do — do you people,” stam- 
mered Dr. Mallov, “do you people all heai 

that?” 

Miss Clarke’s face was rather pale. But 
her mouth was firm. “It is nothing,” said 
she, with theosophical positiveness. “You 
must not believe it — it is not the truth 
of — 

“Pardon me, interrupted Sir Henry, 
“but this isn’t something to argue about! 
It is a reality; and the sooner we all admit 
it, the better. There is a living creature 
of some kind making that sound!” 

It is the spirit of some two-footed crea- 
ture, asserted the madame, plainly at her 
ease. She was on familiar ground now. “If 
we only had a medium!” 

Abruptly the sounds left the vicinity of 
the ring. At first we could not locate their 
new position. Then Herold declared that 
they came from under the table; and pres- 
ently we were all gathered on the floor 
around the place, listening to those odd 
little sounds; while the ring remained 
thirty inches above, on the top of the table! 

It may be that the thing, whatever it 
was, did not care for such a crowd. For 
shortly the shuffling ceased. And for a while 
we stared and listened, scarcely breathing, 
trying to locate the new position. 

Finally we went back to our chairs. We 
had heard nothing further. Nevertheless, 
we continued to keep silence, with our ears 
alert for anything more. 
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“Hush!” whispered Charlotte all of a 
sudden. “Did you hear that?” And she 
looked up toward the ceiling. 

In a moment I caught the sound. It was 
exceedingly faint, like the distant thrum- 
ming of a zither. Only it was a single note, 
which did not rise and fall, although there 
seemed a continual variation in its volume. 

Unexpectedly the other sounds came 
again, down under the table. This time we 
remained in our seats and simply listened. 
And presently Sir Henry, referring to the 
ring, made this suggestion: 

“Suppose we seal it up, and see whether 
it inducts the sound then as well as when 
exposed.” 

This appealed to Herold very strongly; 
the others were agreeable; so I ran up- 
stairs to my room and secured a small 
screw-top metal canister, which I knew to 
be air-tight. It was necessary to remove 
the stone from the ring, in order to get 
it into the opening in the can. Presently 
this was done; and while our invisible vis- 
itor continued its scratchy little walking 
as before, I screwed the top of the can 
down as tightly as I could. 

Instantly the footsteps halted. 

I unscrewed the top a trifle. As instantly 
the stepping was resumed. 

“Ah!” cried Herold. “It’s a question of 
radio-activity, then! Remember Le Bon’s 
experiments, Sir Henry?” 

“Right-o,” returned the Englishman 
coolly. 

But Miss Clarke was sorely mystified by 
this simple matter, and herself repeated the 


experiments. Equally puzzled was Mme. Le 
Fabre. According to her theory, a spirit 
wouldn’t mind a little thing like a metal 
box. Of them all, Dr. Malloy was the least 
disturbed; so decidedly so that General 
Hume eyed him quizzically. 

“Fine bunch of hallucinations, doctor.” 

“Almost commonplace,” retorted Mal- 
loy. 

Presently I mentioned that the Rhamda 
had come from the basement on the night 
that Ariadne had materialized; and I 
showed that the only possible route into 
the cellar was through the locked door in 
the breakfast room, since the windows were 
all too small, and there was no other door. 
Query: How had the Rhamda got there? 

Immediately they all became alert. As 
Herold said: 

"One thing or the other is true; either 
there is something down-stairs which has 
escaped you, Fenton, or else Avec is able 
to materialize any place he chooses. Let’s 
look! ” 

TV7E ALL went down except Charlotte, 
’’ who went up-stairs to stay with 
Ariadne. By turns, each of us held the ring. 
And as we unlocked the basement door we 
noted thaL the invisible, walking creature 
had reached there before us. 

Down the steps went those unseen little 
feet, jumping from one step to the next 
just ahead of us all the way. When within 
three or four steps of the bottom, the crea- 
ture made one leap do for them all. 

I had previously run an extension cord 
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down into the basement, and both com- 
partments could now be lighted by power- 
ful incandescents. We gave the place a 
quick examination. 

“What's all this newly turned earth 
mean?” inquired Sir Henry, pointing to 
the result of Jerome’s effort a few months 
before. And I explained how he and Harry, 
on the chance that the basement might 
contain some clue as to the localization of 
the Blind Spot, had dug without result in 
the bluish clay. 

Sir Henry picked up the spade, which 
had never been moved from where Jerome 
had dropped it. And while I went on to 
tell about the pool of liquids, which for 
some unknown reason had not seeped into 
the soil since forming there, the English- 
man proceeded to dig vigorously into the 
heap I had mentioned. 

The rest of us watched him thoughtfully. 
We remembered that Jerome's digging had 
been done after Queen’s disappearance. 
And the dog had vanished in the rear room, 
the one in which Chick and Dr. Holcomb 
had last been seen. Now, when Jerome had 
dug the clay from the basement under this, 
the dining-room, he had thrown it through 
the once concealed opening in the parti- 
tion; had thrown the clay, that is. in a 
small heap under the library. And — after 
Jerome had done this, the phenomena had 
occurred in the library, not in the dining- 
room. 

“By Jove!” ejaculated General Hume, 
as I pointed this out. “This may be some- 
thing more than mere coincidence!” 

Sir Henry said nothing, but continued 
his spading. He paid attention to nothing 
save the heap that Jerome had formed. 
And with each spadeful he bent over and 
examined the clay very carefully. 

Miss Clarke and the madame both re- 
mained very calm about it all. Each from 
her own viewpoint regarded the work as 
more or less a waste of time. But I noticed 
that they did not take their eyes from the 
spade. 

Sir Henry stopped to rest. “Let me,” 
offered Herold; and went on as the Eng- 
lishman had done, holding up each spade- 


ful for inspection. And it was thus that 
we made a strange discovery. 

We all saw it at the same time. Imbed- 
ded in the bluish earth was a small, egg- 
shaped piece of light-colored stone. And 
protruding from its upper surface was a 
tiny, blood-red pebble, no bigger than a 
good-sized shot. 

Herold thrust the point of his spade 
under the stone, to lift it up. Whereupon 
he gave a queer exclamation. He bent, and 
thrust his spade under the thing. And he 
put forth a real effort. 

“Well, that’s funny!” holding the stone 
up in front of us. “That little thing’s as 
heavy as — as — it’s heavier than lead!” 

Sir Henry picked the stone off the spade. 
Immediately the material crumbled in his 
hands, as though rotting, so that it left 
only the small, red pebble intact. Sir Henry 
weighed this thoughtfully in his palm, then 
without a word handed it around.. 

We all wondered at the pebble. It was 
most astonishingly heavy. As I say, it was 
no bigger than a fair-sized shot, yet it was 
vastly heavier. 

Afterward we weighed it, up-stairs, and 
found that the trifle weighed over half a 
pound. Considering its very small bulk, this 
worked out to a specific gravity of 192.6, 
or almost ten times as heavy as the same 
bulk of pure gold. And gold is heavy. 

Inevitably we saw that there must be 
some connection between this unprecedent- 
edly heavy speck of material and that 
lighter-than-air gem of mystery. For the 
time being we were careful to keep the two 
apart. As for the unexplained footsteps, 
they were still slightly audible, as the in- 
visible creature moved around the cellar. 

At last we turned to go. I let the others 
lead the way. Thus I was the last to ap- 
proach the steps; and it was at that mo- 
ment that I felt something brush against 
my foot. 

I stooped down. My hands collided with 
the thing that had touched me. And I 
found myself clutching — 

Something invisible — something which, 
in that brilliant light, showed absolutely 
nothing to my eyes. But my hands told me 
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I was grasping a very real thing, as real 
as my fingers themselves, 

I made some sort of incoherent exclama- 
tion. The others turned and peered at me. 

“What is it?” came Herold’s excited 
voice. 

“I don’t know!” I gasped. “Come here.” 

But Sir Henry was the first to reach me. 
Next instant he, too, was fingering the tiny, 
unseen object. And such was his iron nerve 
and superior self-control, he identified it 
almost at once. 

“By the Lord!” — softly. “Why, it’s a 
small bird! Come here, folks, and — ” 

Another second and they were all there. 
I was glad enough of it; for, like a flash, 
with an unexpectedness that startles me 
even now as I think of it — 

The thing became visible. Right in my 
grasp, a little, fluttering bird came to life. 

CHAPTER XXVII 
solved! 

TT WAS a tiny thing, and most amazingly 
^ beautiful. It could not have stood as 
high as a canary ; and had its feathers been 
made of gleaming silver they could not 
have been lovelier. And its black-plumed 
head, and long, blossomlike tail, were such 
as no man on earth ever set eyes upon. 

Like a flash it was gone. Not more than 
half a second was this enchanting appari- 
tion visible to us. Before we could discern 
any more than I have mentioned, it not 
only vanished, but it ceased to make any 
sounds whatever. And each of us drew a 
long breath, as one might after being given 
a glimpse of an angel. 

Right now, five or six hours after the 
events I have just described, it is very 
easy for me to smile at my emotions of 
the time. How startled and mystified I 
was! And — why not confess it? — just a 
trifle afraid. Why? Because I didn’t under- 
stand! Merely that. 

At this moment I sit in my laboratory 
up-stairs in that house, rejoiceful in having 
reached the end of the mystery. For the 
enigma of the Blind Spot is no more. I have 
solved it! 


Now twenty feet away, in another room, 
lies Ariadne Already there is a faint trace 
of color in her creeks, and her heart is 
beating more strongly. Another hour, says 
Dr. Higgins, and she will be restored to us! 

The time is seven p.m. I did not sleep 
at all last night; I haven’t slept since. For 
the past five hours we have been working 
steadily on the mystery, ever since our find- 
ing that little, red pebble in the basement. 
The last three hours of the time I have 
been treating Ariadne, using means which 
our discoveries indicated. And in order to 
keep awake I have been dictating this ac- 
count to a stenographer. 

This young lady, a Miss Dibble, is down- 
stairs, where her typewriter will not bother. 
Yes, put that down, too, Miss Dibble; I 
want folks to know everything! She has 
a telephone clamped to her ears, and I am 
talking into a mouth-piece which is fixed 
to a stand on my desk. 

On that desk are four switches. All are 
of the four-way, two-pole type; and from 
them run several wires, some going to one 
end of the room, where they are attached 
to the Holcomb gem. Others, running to 
the opposite end, making contact with the 
tiny, heavy stone we found in the base- 
ment. Other wires run from the switches 
to lead bands around my wrists. Also, be- 
tween switches are several connections — 
one circuit containing an amplifying ap- 
paratus. Bv throwing these switches in 
various combinations, I can secure any 
given alteration of forces, and direct them 
where I choose. 

For there are two other wires. These run 
from my own lead bracelets to another pair, 
in another room; a pair clamped around 
the dainty wrists of the only girl — so far 
as I am concerned. 

For I, Hobart Fenton, am now a living, 
human transforming station. I am convert- 
ing the power of the Infinite into the 
Energy of Life. And I am transmitting that 
power directly out of the ether, as con- 
duced through these two marvelous stones, 
back into the nervous system ol the girl 
I love. Another hour, and she will Exist! 

It is all so very simple, now that I un- 
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Kidneys Must Remove 

Excess Acids 


Help 15 Miles of Kidney Tubes Flush Out Poisonous Waste 


If you have an excess of acids in your blood, 
your 15 miles of kidney tube? may be over- 
worked. These tir.y niters and tubes are work- 
ing day and night to help Nature r:b your sys- 
tem of excess acids and pohsondJs waste. 

When disorder of kidney function permit- 
poisonous matter to remain :r. your blood. :r 
may cause nagging backache, rheumatic pains, 
leg pains, loss of pep and energy, getting up- 


aches and dizziness. Frequent or scanty pas- 
ssgi. s with smarting and burning sometimes 
shows there is something wrong with your kid- 
u! ys ::r blstidcr. 

Kidneys may need help the same as bowels, 
sc at'- vour druggist for Dean’s Pills, used 
successfully by millions fer over 40 years. They 
give nappy relief and will help the 15 miles of 
kidney tubes flush cut poisonous waste from 
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Chick! Fi.-icn ! Listen, man! I've gone 
into the ILind Spot! Write |!ii> down! 
The connection - 

That's Heroic!! Herolrl. t hi- is Chick 
Watson! Listen, now. you two! The — the — 
I can hardly — it's from No. 4 to- - to — 
to the ring — them coil 

Biiik swim lii's. ( luck . Ail. [ ve — 

Nort-: kv miss '... oiiuti.F. Just as Mr. 
Fen :j»n marie the concluding remark as 
above, there came a loud crash ih rough 
the telephone, toiiowed by Tie voice of Mr. 
Hom'd. Then, there came a very loud clang 
from a hell: just one stroke. After which 
I caught Mr. Fenton's voice: 

Ceroid - Chick can tell you what it 
waul - as to — " 

And with liust, his voice trailed off into 
mahing. and died away. As for Mr. Fenton 
himself. I am informed that he has utterly 
Tsif >ik>arcd . and m his yead there now 
a man who is kn on {■> Dr. Hansen 
gs t ii.t s Y\ at-oti. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

There will be no further installments of "The Biind Spot" run- 
ning in FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES. 

The complete story will be published in the July issue of 
FANTASTIC NOVELS, a new bi-monthly magazine featuring 
the long classics which so many of our readers have requested. 
This magazine will be on the newsstands May 8 and will be 25c. 
Be sure to ask for FANTASTIC NOVELS. Don't forget "The 
Blind Spot" has been a collectors' item heretofore, selling at 
premium prices. Now you may get it COMPLETE for only 25c. 

FAMOUS FANTASTIC MYSTERIES will also run complete 
stor'es from now on. The August bi-monthly issue is to contain 
Darkness and Dawn" by George Allan England — all four parts, 
and "The Rebel Soul," the novelet by Austin Hall. 

Remember — the complete story "The Blind Spot," will be 
ready for you May 8. 



Raiders of the Air 

By HUBERT KELLEY and FRED T. BARTON 

Crime in the mechanized world of 2231 


A LMOST perpendicular over the great 
city hung a pale moon. In a main 
-L A. traffic air lane a late night passen- 
ger bus lumbered along with its propel- 
lers whirring noisily. The old, pitching 
carrier was almost an obsolete model of 
the year 2231 Far above in the govern- 
ment lane streaked the lights of the mid- 
night European mailplane, moving silently 
across the sky. In nine short hours, if all 
went well, this plane, one of the latest 
Comet models, would drop the American 
mail in London, more than thirty-five hun- 
dred miles distant. 

Down in the dank depths of the canon- 
like streets of the city, walled so deeply 
by the mammoth buildings on either side 
that the moon's rays scarcely penetrated 
to the bottom, the atmosphere was odor- 
iferous with a faint chemical. 

In the deepest of these avenues, far 
down at the end of the great corridor, 
could be heard the sonorous hum of the 
street fans, draining the avenues of their 
day’s accumulation of foul air At inter- 
vals along the thoroughfare, automatic 
atomizers emitted pale gas clouds, which 
were immediately dissipated in the air 
torrent which poured down the street. In 
this way were the thoroughfares in the 
hours before the dawn being sterilized. 

At a remote height above the street 
level, the night sky could be seen through 
scalloped rifts between the opposite build- 
ings. There the broad landing disks, which 
surmounted every building, curved in and 
out with an almost artistic continuity. 

The avenue was vaguely lighted with 
pendent phosphor bulbs, which were never 
refilled, and which perpetually emanated 
a dim, green light. 

Suddenly a soft, metallic whir sounded 
and subsided and rose again. Through the 
sinister, pale-blue moon ray, a black ob- 


ject darted, deftly eluded the projection 
of a landing disk, and swooped against the 
wall of the tallest of the gigantic sky- 
scrapers. The darting object was a Vam- 
pire plane, and. like a mud ball, it col- 
lided with the stone with a dull, rubbery 
thud, and remained fast. 

This strange plane was so equipped with 
a heavy suction-plunger at its prow, that 
when a vacuum was created by dispelling 
the air through sudden pressure contact, 
it '‘sucked" a foothold on a perpendicular 
wall. A small upright propeller at the 
stern maintained the buoyancy of the ma- 
chine as it hung suspended from the build- 
ing. 

T WO men. so high above as to appear 
insectlike, debarked from their trans- 
port, stepped out on a ledge of a window, 
under which the Vampire plane clung. 
They disappeared into the interior of the 
building. 

Immediately at the laboratories of the 
metropolitan police department there was 
a stir. At one end of the spacious marble 
hall, whose walls were glittery with pol- 
ished devices, an operator who, until a 
moment ago. was lounging idly in his 
chair, became active. 

An electric bulb near by glowed out 
like a ruby. The operator hastily inserted 
a plug, seized his optophone, and clamped 
it to his eyes. For a moment he gazed as 
though fascinated into the optophone, 
which resembled a pair of binoculars with 
a little black metal box at the end. Quickly 
the operator placed the receivers over his 
ears. 

Through the optophone the operator 
looked into the great exterior corridor 
about the vaults of the Continental Re- 
serve Bank — the room into which the two 
men from the Vampire plane had stepped 
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only a moment before. There, before the 
operator’s eyes, loomed the massive vaults. 
They were not surrounded by gilded bars, 
but about them the floor was of large 
metal plates. 

Through the receivers at his ears the 
operator heard the patter of the two men’s 
feet over these metal slabs as plainly as 
though he himself was in the vault-room 
instead of a mile away at police head- 
quarters. The two men in the vault-cham- 
ber were clad grotesquely from head to 
toe in black rubber suits which fitted them 
tightly, like a mold. They were standing in 
front of the treasure house, peering closely 
through their goggles at the great auto- 
matic locks. The two men felt the combina- 
tions with their rubber-covered fingers with 
the sensitive touch of experts. 

Then the operator watched one of the 
men kneel and open a small satchel which 
he carried under one arm. From the 
satchel he took a torch, and handed a coil 
of wire to the other man, who dropped one 
strand of wire, equipped with a metal disk, 
to the floor, and applied a similar disc 
to the steel side of the vault. 

There was a hiss, a blinding flash of blue 
light, and, presently, through the white 
smoke which, for a moment, filmed the 
process, the operator saw a trickle of red 
steel creep down the face of the vault. 

The operator awakened, unci jabbed with 
his foot at a button under his desk. Into 
the room bounded Hopkins, chief rayman 
of the department, and six other men. 

“The Continental Reserve vaults — two 
men are burning their way into them,” 
shouted the operator, continuing to peer 
into the optophone as he spoke. 

“What — impossible you’re seeing 
things,” snapped Hopkins. 

“I’m seeing things, all right,” shot back 
the operator excitedly. “They have im- 
munized themselves with rubber suits, and 
instead of being electrocized by the voltage 
in the guard-plates, they’ve short-circuited 
our current with a deflecting torch and 
are burning out the locks.” 

“And that was one place we thought 


was yegg-proof,” snarled Hopkins. And 
then to the six men who were crowded 
about, “Arm with rays, and we’ll take the 
tube.” 

T HE doors are open,” called the oper- 
ator at the optophone. “They are 
both in the vault — they’re out with their 
arms full of money-sacks. One is dumping 
packages of bank-notes on the floor — now 
they are carrying the sacks to the window 
— that’s where they got in. By George, 
Hopkins, they must be using a Vampire 
plane — have it parked outside the window 
against the side of the building.” 

“It’s the same gang that pulled that 
job at the Elmhurst Trust last week. Now 
we’ll get them. Ready, men!” shouted 
Hopkins. 

The six men who had run from the 
room had again appeared, each carrying 
an electric ray. One man, carrying two 
of these strange searchlight contrivances, 
handed one to Hopkins. The men followed 
the latter to one end of the laboratory, 
where all entered an elevator, which 
dropped dizzily for a moment, and then 
Hopkins and his squad emerged into a 
dim corridor. 

At the side of the corridor the chief 
rayman pressed a button and a door lifted 
noiselessly in a slot. It opened into a great 
tube, and at the entrance was a car, 
equipped with deep, cushioned seats. The 
sides of the car were rounded. Into it 
filed the seven men. As a button was 
pressed by Hopkins, the outer door into 
the corridor closed, and the door to the 
bulletlike car slid shut. The seven men, 
crowded in the seats, looked ghostly in the 
light of the green phosphor bulb which 
lighted the compartment. 

'Ready?” muttered Hopkins. 

The men grunted in the affirmative. 

“All right, here we go,” and Hopkins 
pushed a tiny lever that worked on a dial 
in the dash of the car. 

There was a shock, and one of the men 
gasped. The man next to him chuckled. 
Then the big aluminum projectile shot 
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silently through the great vacuum tube 
with a movement that was hardly percep- 
tible. The seats were suspended and ar- 
ranged to respond to the pull of gravity, 
and once the vacuum car traveled almost 
perpendicularly upward. 

Hardly fifteen seconds passed before it 
came to an abrupt halt, and Hopkins stood 
up and pushed the button that opened the 
doors. 

“Quiet, men. vve are in the bank, he 
whispered. “Every man have his ray ready 
and follow me.” 

Each man examined his ray, and silently 
they filed down the corridor. 

‘‘Steady, warned the chief rayman, 
stopping at a door. “They are in the next 
room. At the word from me. be ready 
to let the juice flv. 

Snap! The door shut up. In the thin 
white smoke which the sudden aperture 
framed, the hideous creatures, every line 
of their rude physiques molded in their 
tight rubber garments, stood aghast be- 
hind their goggles, half bent and still. The 
gold sacks toppled from their arms and 
fell to the metallic floor with awesome 
thuds. 

One of the police guards stepped for- 
ward. 

“Stand still, Hopkins shouted, “or 
you’ll get the current. The vaults are still 
charged. And then to the two bank 
bandits, “Hands up, you — surrender' 

For answer the two criminals scurried 
toward the window, looking furtively over 
their shoulders as they ran. yet ever keep- 
ing an eerv silence. 

“Fire!” bawled the chief rayman. 

Every police guard raised his ray There 
was a blue sputter of seven arcs of elec- 
tricity, which stabbed from the lenses like 
blue daggers. 

One of the robbers waved a rubber-clad 
arm derisively as the blue flame played 
and jabbed at him when he stepped 
through the window, and then the two 
disappeared out into space. The police 
could not follow to the window because 
of the protective guard-plates about the 


room which carried the deadly current. 
Hopkins and his squad were completely 
outwitted, for the rubber suits of the 
bandits had deflected the stabbing elec- 
tricity from the rays. 

Even as the ravmen shouted and cursed, 
there came a whir from the Vampire plane 
below the window-ledge. 

“They are releasing the sucker,’’ Hop- 
kins yelled. “Quick, to the roof. There’s 
a plane up there and we’ll follow them.” 

A T A nauseating altitude on the side 
of the skyscraper the Vampire plane 
released its hold, fell for an instant, vol- 
planed backward, regained its progress in 
a daringly executed circle. Then it darted 
down into the street — into a forbidden 
air lane. 

Hopkins had not figured on the bandits 
keeping below the level of the landing 
disks. \o planes were permitted below 
these disks, and most planes were so con- 
structed that they could not descend into 
the canon-like streets without colliding 
with the protruding disks. 

But the escaping Vampire plane was 
small and able to dart between and below 
these without difficulty The criminals, 
however, apparently were not familiar with 
the air currents in the lower street levels, 
for they darted into dangerous territory 
up the canon in the darkness. The disaster 
came even as the ray squad, now at the 
top of the building, was manning its pur- 
suit plane. 

In the suction of one of the great ven- 
tilating street fans, the Vampire plane 
fought to extract itself. But. as a chip 
in this giant air whirlpool, it was borne 
down and sucked toward the monstrous 
whirling blades. Above the sonorous hum 
of the great ventilator could be heard the 
screams of the criminals. 

The Vampire plane whirled like a leaf 
in the vortex, and then was shattered and 
ground into an infinite number of splinters. 
Plane, men, and gold were dragged alike 
through the great mill and cast out into 
the enormous air sewers of the metropolis. 



Pegasus 

By HENRY KUTTNER 


Jim Harry knew how to tame a horse, but he didn’t know be- 
ing able to ride the winged steed was a perilous sort of joy 


I WANT to tell you about Jim Harry 
Worth and the nag with wings. Now 
a lot of people think myths are 
just lying stories, sort of fairy tales that 
have grown big in the telling by old folks 
to young ones. And every country has 
its legends; in China I’ve heard about 
dragon ladies — But that’s beside the point 
and I was going to tell you about Jim 
Harry and the magic horse he got for him- 
self. 

He was a tall, lanky, thin-faced young- 
ster, brown as a nut, adolescently awkward 
when he stood still, but graceful as a colt 
when he moved. The Worths had a farm 
in Imperial, and Jim Harry was raised 
there, taught to do the chores and sent 
to school when he was old enough. He 
loved horse-flesh. The boy could ride, and 
he did, a lot. 

It’s open country here, and it’s big. 
A kid can lie on his back out in the yellow 
slopes and look up at a sky that’s bigger 
than all the world. He can lie there and 
watch the clouds drift till he feels that the 
earth is moving under him, till he feels 
the rush of a planet through the universe, 
and he has time to think. Jim Harry did, 
I know. The boy had a dream in his brown 
eyes, and his feet were touched with 
wanderlust. At first he didn’t know what 
it was. He used to ride helter-skelter all 
over the place, and hike when he couldn't 
ride. Then at school he learned to read, 
and the Valley became a prison that was 
worse because it had no boundaries. 

A dream in the eyes and restless feet— 
ah, but they are hell for a man, and heaven, 
too. That I know. You go wandering, and 
worse, for you go seeking as well, and 


what you seek you don’t know and can 
never find. 

You’re trying to answer a question; you 
don’t know what the question is; and in 
the end it’s not answered. When you’re 
tired at last you’re ready to sit in the 
sun and think, but not when you're young. 
So young Jim Harry thought a lot, and 
read a great deal, and in a bad day he 
asked a question about Breadloaf Mountain 
that towered up to the south, barren and 
waterless and old. 

“Nobody goes up there,” said Andy 
Worth, Jim Harry's dad. 

“But hasn't anybody ever gone?” 

Andy didn’t think so, but he had to 
go to town to buy some new saddles, so 
there wasn't much more conversation. Jim 
Harry’s mother, Sarah, didn’t know any 
more, and she told the boy not to bother 
about it. So Jim Harry went out with his 
older brother Tom, who was setting traps, 
and only got laughed at for his pains. 

But he got the truth of it from Tante 
Rush, Some said she was a paisano and 
others said she w r as once a great woman 
and had been in Europe. Now she lived 
in a ramshackle frame building by a spring 
and kept pigs and chickens, a hag with a 
withered walnut of a face and eyes bright 
as garnets. People said she ate loco weed, 
and maybe she did. Anyway, she was a 
lonely old woman and because she liked 
company, she’d learned to listen and agree. 
The kids would come and talk to her by 
the hour, and she’d try to bribe them with 
her poor food to stay longer. Jim Harry 
went to see Tante Rush often, because 
she let him talk and didn’t laugh at him, 
except in a kindly way. 
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Like a great rocket the horse fled up, and his 
wings beat the air with a noise like thunder 
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Tante Rush said there might be anything 
on top of Breadloaf Mountain. 

“Nobody’s ever been there. I guess, the 
crone said. “Pooty hard to climb, ain’t 
it, Jim Harry? You never been and climbed 
it?” 

“Probably nothing up there. Except it’s 
the highest spot for miles. You can see 
way over the Valley. The boy thrust away 
a hen that came pecking at his worn shoe. 
“Maybe you can see out to the Pacific.” 

“They’re mountains in the way, young- 
ster. Ain’t you never see the ocean?” 

“I went to Frisco once with Pop. 1 got 
whacked, too. Ran away and went over 
to Sausalito — climbed up Tamalpais.” 

“You like to climb, heh?” 

“Yeah, he said. "I like high places. 
Say, you ever heard of Pegasus?” He pro- 
nounced the word wrongly, staring up at 
Breadloaf. 

“Nope. What is it?” 

“Just a story. About a horse with wings. 
It was supposed to live on a mountain, or 
come down there once in a while, any- 
way.” 

“I heard of unicorns,” Tante Rush said 
doubtfully, wriggling a loose incisor back 
and forth. “Horses might grow horns, but 
hardly wings. I guess. What good would 
they do?” 

“I dunno.” Jim Harry rolled over on his 
back and lay in the weeds, watching the 
clouds move toward Breadloaf. He was 
silent for a time; then, half asleep, he 
mused, “Wonder if maybe Pegasus is up 
on Breadloaf.” 

“Shouldn’t wonder, Tante Rush mum- 
bled agreeably. "Ain’t nobody to say no.” 

“I think — maybe — ” Jim Harry sat up. 
“I got nothing to do today except nx the 
barn, and that’ll wait a bit. I guess I'll 
go climb Breadloaf.” 

“It’s too hot,” the old woman objected, 
sighing. “I’ll fix some corn bread if you 
wait a bit.” 

“Nope.” He stood up, started off, and 
then came back. "Got any sugar?” 

Tante Rush found a few bits, which Jim 
Harry dropped in the pocket of his over- 
alls. Then he went up the trail. When he 


was hidden from sight, the crone suddenly 
laughed the high, whinnying laughter of 
age. "Kids, she said. "Kids!” A bit of 
sugar remained in her hand, and she 
popped it into her mouth, munching slowly. 
“A horse with wings! Kids!” 

T>UT Jim Harry went up Breadloaf, and 
^ after a while he met a funny, gnarled, 
humpbacked dwarf of a man hobbling 
along on a crooked stick. The manling 
looked at Jim Harry steadily and said, 
“I hear that you’re going after the winged 
horse, boy.” 

Jim Harry got a queer uneasy feeling, 
and wanted to run away. But the dwarf 
reached out his crooked staff and barred 
the path. 

“Don’t be afraid of me, youngster,” he 
said. “Why you’re almost twice as big 
as 1 am. And you haven’t got your full 
growth yet.” 

Jim Harry tried to broaden his chest, 
though he knew he was skinny for his age. 
"I don't know you,” he said. 

“I’ve seen you in town, though. So 
you’re after Pegasus.” 

“Is that the way to sav it?” Jim Harry 
blushed, for he thought the dwarf was 
making fun of him. “Nope. I'm just hik- 
ing.” 

The other’s deep-set eyes were a little 
sad. "You’re learning fast, boy Already 
you fear laughter. Ah, go on up Breadloaf; 
you’ll find Pegasus. But how the devil 
do you expect to ride him? He won’t take 
a saddle, but you’ll need a bridle.” 

Jim Harry looked sullen and traced de- 
signs in the dust with his toe-cap. 

"Well, you go on up, and I shouldn’t 
be surprised if you found a bridle on a 
rock somewhere. But don’t forget that 
Pegasus belongs to the sky. He’ll be your 
feet and take you away and away; he’ll 
be your eyes and see wonderful things. 
But don’t let him stay on the ground long.” 

The last words sighed out like the rustle 
of the wind. When Jim Harry looked up 
the little man was gone, though the tap-tap 
of the staff drifted up from below. 

The boy was tempted to go down and 
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retrace his steps, for he was sensitive to 
mockery. But then he looked up and saw 
the top of Breadloaf, and he couldn’t help 
himself after that. And it was a funny 
thing, but about half a mile further Jirn 
Harry saw a grand bridle lying on a rock 
just beside the trail. He was a little fright- 
ened at first. Then he went on up, carry- 
ing the bridle and wondering about the 
dwarf. 

It was hard to reach the summit. Jim 
Harry was bleeding in several places, and 
his overalls were sadly torn, when at last 
he scrambled over the lip of the rock and 
rolled down a grassy slope. He got up and 
looked around. The summit wasn’t very 
large; it was saucer-shaped, covered with 
fine pasturage, and there was a little pool 
of rain-water in the depressed center. There 
were a few bushes, but no sign of any 
horse, winged or otherwise. 

So Jim Harry went up to the rim and 
looked way out at all the world spread 
underneath him. The Imperial Valley lay 
little and unreal to the blue western moun- 
tains. In back of him the white-capped 
Sierras towered. And the winds that blew 
upon him had never been breathed by 
earthly being. 

Jim Harry’s feet started to itch, and he 
wanted to walk right out into the air and 
away off to the west beyond those shadowy- 
dim ranges, and he wanted to go in the 
other direction over the Sierras. And north 
were the snow-lands, and south was Mexico 
and Panama, and it was a wonder Jim 
Harry didn’t just fall over the edge in his 
excitement and kill himself. But something 
made him look up, and there was a speck 
in the sky, getting larger. 

Maybe it was the dream in the boy’s 
eyes that made him recognize Pegasus. 
Anyway, he ran down to the pool and 
dropped a few bits of sugar there, and 
then made a trail of it to the nearest bush. 
He hid himself in that bush and waited. 
And Pegasus came. 

Ah, but that horse was God’s own won- 
der 1 A stallion, with high-arched neck, and 
fine withers, and a white coat that glistened 
like the stars themselves, and a mane that 


flew like the borealis, and eyes that could 
be red as mad flame, and soft and melting 
as a baby’s. Lord, but a man could die 
after having seen Pegasus, and reckon 
himself very lucky. And the wings on the 
stallion! White as an egret’s feathers, the 
powerful pinions spread from the shoulders 
and glistened in the sun. 

Wheeling he came. White against the 
blue he circled and dropped, and started 
up in affright, and landed gently as any 
sparrow beside the pool, and the great 
wings were furled, and the hoofs of Pe- 
gasus spurned the'' earth. He drank, 
daintily, and cropped the grass, and fell 
to playing, kicking up his heels like a colt, 
and laughing as horses do, and turning 
back his lovely head to nip at the feathered 
wings, and all the while Jim Harry watched 
in a dream. 

Pegasus fell to cropping again, and dis- 
covered the sugar. Perhaps he mistook it 
for ambrosia. At any rate, he savored the 
sweet and followed the trail up to the bush 
where Jim Harry crouched hidden. There 
he started back, but too late. The boy 
clapped on the bridle, and as Pegasus 
spread his wings for flight Jim Harry 
leaped on his back and was off! 

And like a rocket the great stallion fled 
up, his muscles shuddering against the 
boy's thighs. The wings beat the air with 
a noise of thunder. Pegasus threw back 
his head and screamed; he trumpeted his 
amazement and wrath; and the mane 
struck Jim H irry’s face and made his nose 
bleed. But he reins were coiled tight 
around browi fists. The strong thighs were 
tensed. And nly Gabriel with his flaming 
sword could have knocked Jim Harry from 
his seat then. 

The winds were a gale. Pegasus somer- 
saulted in the air. Jim Harry threw his 
arms around the neck and clung. Somehow 
he stuck on. Looking down he could see 
Breadloaf incredibly far below; he could 
see beyond the Sierras and out to the 
Pacific. 

Now a funny thing happened. Pegasus, 
being a horse, loved sugar, and being some- 
thing more than a horse, he was more than 
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ordinarily smart. So what did he do but 
reach his head around, sailing along at 
an even keel with the wings spread hori- 
zontally, and nudge Jim Harry’s pocket 
where he smelled the sugar. 

At first the boy didn’t understand. Then 
he took out the sweet and fed his mount. 
He stroked the velvet muzzle, felt the lip 
of the horse against his palm, and loved 
the steed. And when the sugar was gone, 
Pegasus seemed tame enough. He let Jim 
Harry guide him as though he’d been 
broken to harness all his life. And I have 
no words nor heart to tell of that flight 
through the blue, and of what Jim Harry 
thought and felt I should not like to say. 

But at last the sun was westering and 
Jim Harry decided to go home. He was 
late anyway, and he wanted to show Pe- 
gasus to his father and mother and his 
brother. So down they went past Bread- 
! oaf till the farm lay spread beneath them. 

But nobody was home. The family had 
gone to town because it was Saturday 
night, and the hired man was with them. 
Jim Harry didn’t quite know what to do 
with Pegasus, and he wouldn’t put him 
in the stable; Pegasus couldn’t have stood 
ihe smell. Finally he put the winged horse 
in the pasture, tying him with a long rope. 
Then he went into the house. 

TYHAT night he took a short ride on 
A Pegasus, getting home about ten o’clock 
:md going to bed right away, for he was 
rired and fagged. He didn’t hear the 
family come in, and they didn’t notice 
Pegasus in the darkness. 

So, anyway, Jim Harry woke up in the 
lawn to find his father shaking him. look- 
ing pretty white and sick. Old Andy Worth 
knew horse-flesh, and he knew Pegasus 
couldn’t exist. Yet a stallion with wings 
was in the north pasture, and every time 
\ndy tried to get close the beast would 
-ail up like a bird. 

“He’s mine, Jim Harry said. “I caught 
him up on Breadloaf yesterday.” 

“Gosh A’mighty,” said Andy. “A freak 
ike that must belong to somebody. Pull 
on your pants and come on.” 


So they went down to the pasture, and 
Pegasus, who had broken his rope in the 
night, shot up, trailing it like a tail. Jim 
Harry felt awful. It was like losing his 
right arm. 

“Yell at him,” Andy said. “Maybe he’ll 
come to you.” 

Jim Harry did. Pegasus came down and 
skitted around nervously, with a wary eye 
on Andy. 

“Grab the reins,” said the older man. 
“That’s it. Now — hey, hold on!” For Pe- 
gasus lunged away, dragging Jim Harry 
after him. “Won't let me get near him, 
hey? Well, he’ll learn.” Andy scrutinized 
the horse closely. “They’re real, all right. 
I never heard the like. Now just what hap- 
pened yesterday, Jim Harry, and don’t give 
me no lies.” 

So Jim Harry told his dad all about it. 
Andy believed what he wanted to. “They’s 
no brand on the beast. Get him in the 
stable. I’ll go get some sugar.” 

“I don’t want to put him in the stable,” 
Jim Harry started to say. but only got 
a box on the ear for his trouble. 

Anyhow, they put Pegasus in the stable, 
and had a hard time quieting him. He 
kept bruising his wings against the stalls, 
fluttering around for a while like a caged 
chicken. Andy made Jim Harry tie him 
up pretty carefully, with leather and raw- 
hide, and the boy got quite a few swats 
for objecting. Then they went back to the 
house to get Sarah, Tom, and Buck, the 
hired man. 

Jim Harry should have been excited at 
the prospect of showing off Pegasus, but 
he wasn’t. The horse looked different in 
the stable. He kept jerking up his head, 
his nostrils twitching in disgust at the 
foul odors. The other horses were afraid of 
him, too. 

“I’m going to get Doc West,” Andy said, 
rubbing his stubbled lean chin. “He can 
tell if it’s fake or not. Though I don’t 
see how it can be, rightly.” 

Doc West, the vet, said Pegasus was a 
sport. He’d never heard the like, either, 
but he’d seen two-headed calves, and 
there’d been a baby with a goat’s head 
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born to a woman in the next county, once. 
Doc West leered at Andy and talked in 
an undertone, casting quick glances at 
Sarah, who stood self-consciously aside, 
watching Pegasus. Jim Harry listened, but 
some of the things he heard made him 
feel sick. Tom, his brother, stood with open 
mouth, breathing hard. And the smell of 
the stable was everywhere. This wasn’t 
like riding the skies with Pegasus. It was 
pretty awful. 

Nobody seemed to realize that Pegasus 
belonged to Jim Harry, or that Jim Harry 
belonged to Pegasus. His ears still smarted 
from his father’s calloused palm. There 
was no help from his mother, either; she'd 
nearly fainted when she learned that Jim 
Harry had been riding through the air on 
the winged horse. It wasn’t natural, she 
said. 

“But a thing like that has to belong 
to somebody,” Andy said. 

“If it does, you'll hear about it. You 
got a mint of money in that nag,” said 
Doc West, casting a greedy glance at Pe- 
gasus. “You wouldn’t think of selling him, 
now, would you?” 

“Gosh, no. I’m going to — I dunno. May- 
be rent him out to a zoo, or something. 
He’s worth plenty, I bet.” 

Jim Harry ran over to Pegasus and stood 
in front of the stall. “He's mine. You can’t 
have him — ” 

“Don’t use that tone of voice to me,” 
Andy grunted. “What would you do with 
him? Break your fool neck, and it’s a won- 
der you didn’t do it already. Leaving the 
horse out in the pasture all night with a 
broke rope. Miracle he didn’t go off for 
good. 

“Can he honest to gosh fly?” Tom 
wanted to know. Doc West, too, looked 
an inquiry. 

“Sure can. I saw him. Andy went to- 
ward the stall, but changed his mind when 
Pegasus flung back and reared, snorting. 
“Doc, I want you should send some tele- 
grams for me when you get back to town.” 

“You’re sure you don’t want to sell 
him — ” 

But Andy wouldn’t sell, and wires were 


sent to various people. There weren’t many 
answers. Nobody believed in a winged 
horse. It looked like just another fake — 
another Barnum mermaid. One man came 
from Los Angeles to check up, but even 
he wouldn’t buy or rent Pegasus for his 
circus. 

"Yeah, I know it’s real,” he said, look- 
ing puzzled. "But, ye gods, who’d believe 
it? Evervbody’d yell fake. If we advertised 
a winged horse and showed ’em a colt 
w r ith bumps on his shoulders, they’d be 
satisfied. But this — it’s too real. People ’d 
never believe it. They’d think we glued 
the wings on. It’s too good to be true.” 

“You could let him fly around,” Andy 
suggested. “That’d show he was real.” 

“Will he fly with a rope on him?” 

Andy had already made Jim Harry try 
this, without success. “Nope. But he can 
be ridden — he’s broken pretty well.” 

“Catch me riding him! Not even a tra- 
peze artist would do it. It’d be suicide, 
man. I'll talk to the boss about it, but 
it isn’t much use. Not unless we clipped 
all the feathers off the wings. People might 
swallow it then.” 

Jim Harry was listening through a knot- 
hole, and he started to shake. When the 
man was gone he accosted his father. 

“You wouldn’t do that, would you? 
Pluck Pegasus’ feathers off — ” 

“Nah, Andy said absent-mindedly. 
“Listen, Jim Harry, I want you should see 
how that horse can run. Not fly — just 
run. You let him get off the ground and 
I’ll skin you.” 

Jim Harry was only too glad to seize the 
opportunity of getting on Pegasus’ back 
again. The horse was fast. He went around 
the north pasture like greased lightning, 
his wings folded back and his hoofs spum- 
ing the ground. Andy, watching from the 
rail fence, took off his straw hat and fanned 
himself. “Okay,” he called at last. “Rub 
him down and stable him.” 

T^HE next day Andy sent more telegrams, 
and got a man out to time Pegasus 
with a stop-watch. The two conferred for 
some time after that. 
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Jim Harry caught snatches of the con- 
versation. “More money in it, anyway 
circuses are dead now" faster than Man 
o’ War ever was but you can’t 

The two looked stealthily at Jim Harry 
and moved further away. 

All this worried the boy. He went to the 
stable, where Tom was trying to get near 
Pegasus, with no success at all. 

“He’s ornery,’ - Tom said. “Needs break- 
ing. I could do it, too. 

Jim Harry thought of spurs and whips, 
and went white. He squabbled a bit with 
Tom, till the older boy left. Then Jim 
Harry fed Pegasus sugar and rubbed him 
down carefully, afterwards mixing him a 
bran mash and getting fresh rain-water 

The winged horse was drooping. His eye 
had lost its fire, and the proud neck was 
no longer arched. Pegasus nudged his nose 
under Jim Harry's arm and pushed at him, 
as though inviting the boy to take a ride. 

“Gee, I'd like to. But I can't. Pop’d 
skin me. I wish I’d never brought you 
back here, Pegasus. I'd let you go now, 
if — ” But that was no good. Andy would 
make Jim Harry call the winged horse 
back, and Pegasus w T ould probably obey 
his adopted master. Jim Harry remembered 
Breadloaf and the flight down the winds, 
and then he sat down in the stall and 
bawled like a baby. But that did no good, 
either. 

Some weeks passed, and Andy began 
to look more and more sullen and angry. 
Tom kept begging him for permission to 
break Pegasus, till he was sent sprawling 
under the blow of a hard palm. Sarah 
didn’t say much, but she made every ex- 
cuse to keep Jim Harry away from the 
horse. She knew Pegasus wasn't good for 
him. The horse was a freak, and dangerous, 
and it put ideas into the boy’s head. He 
was queer enough already. 

So one day Andy sent Jim Harry to 
town with Buck, and for some reason they 
took a back road that wound through the 
mountains. The old Ford wheezed and 
chugged, its worn tires screeching on sharp 
curves. Buck, a big-shouldered, bad-tem- 
pered lout, talked little. 


“We got plenty of saddles,” Jim Harryl 
said, squirming about on the broken, 
springs. “Why get another now? And why 
do I have to go along?” 

“You do what your old man says,” Buck; 
grunted, trying to push the brake through 
the floorboards. To the right the cliff 
dropped into a sheer abyss. On the left 
a steep slope mounted. The motor started 
to boil, and just then they rounded a bend 
and came in sight of a gnarled dwarf 
standing beside the road, gripping a twisted 
stick in his big hands. 

Jim Harry recognized the little man. He 
told Buck to stop, but the hired man just 
cursed hitch-hikers and went right past. 
He didn’t go far, though, because the en- 
gine went dead and the brakes locked. The 
dwarf called to Jim Harry. I 

“It’s a bad thing they're doing to Peg-! 
asus, boy,” he said. “They sent you to 
town to get you out of the way.” 

Jim Harry's heart went down in his 
boots. “What are they doing?” he asked. 

“Your father’s going to make Pegasus 
into a race-horse. He’s fast, you know, 
and there’s more money in that than in 
circuses. But nobody would let a winged 
horse run, so Doc West is with your father, 
and they’re going to operate and take off 
Pegasus’ wings. That’s why they sent you 
to town. It'll kill Pegasus, boy — ” 

“Shut your trap!” Buck roared, and 
cursed the dwarf obscenely. He jumped 
out of the car and ran toward the other, 
his fist lifted. Jim Harry had seen Buck 
knock men out with that dangerous hand, 
and he cried out and tried to scramble 
out of the Ford. But his overalls had 
caught on the broken springs. 

Jim Harry’s help wasn’t needed, though. 
The dwarf just lifted his crooked stick 
and hit Buck with it. It didn't look like 
a hard blow; yet Buck collapsed in a heap, 
knocked cold as an iceberg. 

“He isn’t dead,” the dwarf said. “Just 
stunned. But you’d better be getting back 
home, boy. The car will work now, I guess. 

I told you not to let Pegasus stay on the 
ground long. He belongs to the sky.” 

Jim Harry had slid over under the wheel 
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and was trying to start the motor. It caught 
easily enough. The brakes weren’t locked 
any more, either. Jim Harry turned the 
car around with some difficulty on the nar- 
row road, and went kiting back home hell- 
for-leather. 

It was a wonder he didn't kill himself. 
The funny part was that he got through 
the mountains all right, and nothing hap- 
pened till he was home. A crude plank 
bridge lay across the irrigation ditch that 
bounded the road; at the best of times 
it was pretty shaky. Jim Harry swerved too 
quickly, and the left front tire hit some- 
thing and blew out. The Ford turned and 
went right over the edge of the bridge. 
It wasn’t much of a drop, and there was 
only a trickle of water in the ditch, but 
somehow the car seemed to turn over and 
fold up like an accordion. Jim Harry was 
knocked out for a minute or so. Agony 
brought him back to life. 

He was lying in the wreck, and his right 
foot was one throbbing bundle of pain. 
It seemed to be pinned under the car, and, 
in fact, it had been mashed between metal 
and a rock that lay buried in the mud 
If the car hadn’t settled and slid away 
a bit Jim Harry might have stayed there 
till help came. And apparently nobody had 
heard the crash, because a horse was 
screaming in the stable. 

J IM HARRY smelled something burning 
His foot was free no\.\ and he tried to 
get up. But he couldn't, so he squirmed 
along in the mud and somehow scrambled 
up the sloping side of the ditch. Then he 
looked at his foot, trailing along behind 
him. 

Well, it wasn't a foot any more. No 
surgeon could help it. Jim Harry might 
eventually learn to use a crutch pretty 
well, though. But you'll remember the 
wanderlust that was in his feet, and it’s 
no great wonder that Jim Harry felt like 
going back into the ditch and smashing 
his skull open against a bit of jagged metal 
that was sticking up there. 

Instead, he screamed. 

The outcry from the bam ceased sud- 


denly. Then there was a trumpeting, furi- 
ous noise. Have you ever heard a horse 
shriek? It's like nothing else on God’s 
earth. Pegasus shrieked, and the men with- 
in the barn began to yell, too. There was 
the sound of wood being smashed, and the 
trample of swift hoofs. The stable’s door 
burst open; for a second the rearing figure 
of the winged horse was outlined, white 
and rampant, hoofs flying, nostrils red and 
inflamed. 

A man was yelling in agony; another 
was cursing luridly. 

Pegasus, trailing broken thongs and a 
snapped chain, thundered down the 
meadow. His wings spread, and he cried 
out in pain. Blood dappled one mighty 
pinion. 

He rose, circled, and swept down toward 
Jim Harry. Lightly as a feather he alighted 
beside the prostrate boy. His neck arched; 
he nudged Jim Harry’s face with his vel- 
vety muzzle. The youngster reached up to 
put his arms around the strong neck. 

Men came running. ‘‘Hold him! 
What’s happened? Hold on to him!” 

Jim Harry looked into the eyes of 
Pegasus, and man and horse understood 
each other. The boy rose, lifting himself 
by gripping the long mane; he gritted his 
teeth to keep from crying in agony. And 
Pegasus knelt, so that Jim Harry could 
mount upon the broad back. There was 
no rein, but it was not needed. 

The running men were very close when 
Pegasus spurned the earth. Up he went, 
favoring one wing a little, but seeming 
to find new strength as he mounted. Jim 
Harry held on to the mane. He looked 
down and saw the farm getting smaller 
and smaller. And he saw Breadloaf to the 
east, and the Sierras to the east beyond 
it. 

“Higher, he whispered. “Higher, Pe- 
gasus.” 

He could see beyond the Sierras. He 
could see the Pacific. The sharp wind 
cooled his burning, crushed foot. On each 
side the great wings rose and fell steadily, 
rhythmically. 

“Higher—” 
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Pegasus threw back his head and an- 
swered. Up they went, riding the winds, 
and how the farm was invisible and Bread- - 
loaf was" dwindling; and the Valley no 
longer seemed immense. 

Then, queerly enough, the gnarled old 
dwarf was talking, though Jim Harry 
couldn’t see hint anywhere. 

“Remember what I told you, boy. Pe- 
gasus will be your feet and take you away 
and away; he’ll be your eyes and see 
wonderful things. But don’t let him stay 


long on the ground.” 

“I won’t,” Jim Harry promised. 

“Never come down again, Pegasus. Go 
on up — ” 

The wind was bitterly cold. .The. sky 
was darkening to purple. Faintly a few 
stars appeared. The earth revolved, with 
a slow and majestic motion, incredibly far 
beneath the hoofs of Pegasus. 

The fingers of Jim Harry tightened on 
the horse’s mane. Then, slowly, gradually, 
they began to loosen their grip. 
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CHAPTER I 


SHOWING THAT WHAT GOES UI‘ — 

P UT! Put! Put! Pur-r-r-r! Put! Put! 
The motor sputtered again, hesitated ) 
and roared smoothly. Associate Pro- 
essor Bardon wrinkled his smooth fore- 


head in perplexity, peered through his gog- 
gles, superimposed over his neat, academic 
tortoise shells, and studied the oil gauge 
on the instrument board. 

He hoped there was nothing wrong with 
the darned thing. It had been acting 
strangely ever since he took off at the 
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field. It wouldn’t do to be late again for 
the philosophy class. 

The dean had seemed somewhat cold 
to Associate Professor Barden's lame ex- 
planation about a forced landing the last 
time Bardon was late for his class period. 
Bardon’s flying hobby seemed to the dean 
of less importance than the curriculum of 
Calloway College. And young Bardon dis- 
liked the idea of being out of a teaching 
job. 

He scratched his shapely nose with a 
lean forefinger, and considered the pos- 
sibilities. It might be a defective spark 
plug. It might be most anything. 

Bardon knew a lot more about philoso- 
phy than he did about flying, in spite of 
the flying course he had just concluded. 
This particular airplane — Wasp engined, 
single seater, rotary motor, air-cooled, and 
all the rest — he had just received from the 
manufacturer and had had it assembled 
that morning, paying for it in full with 
his only thousand dollars. He hated the 
idea of wrecking it in a crash. He disliked 
the idea of wrecking himself. Of course 
he could sue the manufacturer if anything 
went wrong- -or Bardon’s heirs could- — but 
even a philosopher could find but cold 
consolation in that thought. 

He glanced over the side at the check- 
ered farm lands two thousand feet below, 
and rather wished he had taken another 
lesson in landing over rough country. 

The even drone of the engine reassured 
him, and he returned to the even and 
pleasurable tenor of his ordered mind. For 
all his flying hobby, Associate Professor 
Bardon was a serious and thoughtful young 
man. 

He would like to step out a bit today 
from the beaten path. There was a little 
lecture on the fourth dimension he hoped 
to be able to spring on the class some 
day. Einstein s theory had opened up vis- 
tas — rather daring, of course — the inter- 
changeability of time and space. 

Suppose one were to fly off this way into 
space — impossible, of course, but suppose 
one could get away from the things uni- 
versal, out of touch, so to speak, would 


time cease to exist? Would life, motion, 
measurement stop and project one a thou- 
sand years ahead or a thousand years be- 
hind? 

Just as if a man stepped for a moment 
from a moving platform and climbed on 
again after awhile to find himself among 
new faces, new things — 

Professor Alpheus Corr had argued some- 
what along those lines. Queer fellow, Al- 
pheus Corr! Little, twisted man continu- 
ally cracking his red knuckles and smiling 
sidewise — whimsically, as if he alone could 
see the joke. Bardon had met him after 
the lecture at the society’s Wednesday 
meeting, and listened to Alpheus Corr’s 
weird speculations on the relativity of time 
for an hour. 

Bardon peered at the oil gauge again. 
It seemed to show a good circulation. He 
leaned back in his narrow seat and frowned 
ahead. 

He had been a trifle overenthusiastic, of 
course, in that lecture. He remembered the 
exact words he had delivered while watch- 
ing Alpheus Corr’s sardonic smile in the 
front row of the audience, and he repeated 
them. 

“Airmen,” he had concluded, “have 
spanned the seas. Soon we shall span the 
universe. New achievements — incredible 
things — beckon men onward. Farther 
planets await all-conquering men. Time, 
space we can eliminate. Picture the scene 
of the future! Air liners drifting across 
the skies! Life comfortable and happy and 
joyous! Hanging gardens! Celestial man- 
sions! Merchant ships of the air plowing 
the blue! (That part about plowing the 
blue had been excellent.) No congestion, no 
traffic snarls, no international boundaries 
of hatred and fear! A world of sunlight and 
freedom! Human nature itself changed! 
The millennium — ” 

The ship gave a lurch as Bardon bent 
quickly forward. 

Put! Put! Pu — then silence, except for 
the soughing of the air passing through the 
wire-bracing. 

He looked quickly over the side. With 
the engine dead, it was a case of a forced 
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landing somewhere and no time for philo- 
sophical speculation, either, as to when 
and where. 

Below showed the tops of trees, the cop- 
pery sheen of overhead wires, the thin line 
of fences, and the clustered roofs of cot- 
tages. It looked very unpromising. He 
pushed the control stick forward slightly, 
and the plane dipped toward the roof tops, 
sweeping in a wabbly, unpracticed curve 
downward. 

Bardon's thin fingers tightened on the 
control. This wasn't going to be easy. 
There were things in the way — hard, con- 
crete things such as brick walls and thick 
tree trunks — and he had an idea there 
would be quite a jolt unless he managed 
to “pancake” down flat into a clearing or 
someone’s front lawn. 

Beyond an advancing line of Normandy 
poplars he caught a glimpse of what seemed 
to be a fairly open green expanse — perhaps 
a golf course. His left foot moved forward, 
pushing the rudder, and the plane inclined 
that w'ay, banking dangerously and side- 
slipping at a furious rate. 

Now, if he could only clear the trees 
and find everything right for him in the 
open space — no ditches or stone walls. If he 
could clear the trees, he might still give 
that lecture on the fourth dimension, and 
Professor Alpheus Corr could smile — 

The wind shrilled by his ears and the line 
of Normandy poplars seemed to shoot be- 
neath the wing tips of the plane, disclos- 
ing not a cleared field but a quick vision 
of rutted road, telegraph wires. A gray 
square building loomed up directly in front 
of the plane. 

Associate Professor Bardon closed his 
eyes as a man would who prefers not to 
see the descending sword of the executioner. 
He threw his arms out in an instinctive 
gesture over his bowed head. 

CHAPTER II 

ZONE 87-a, sea level 

I NSTEAD of the terrific shock of impact, 
Bardon felt the ship touch lightly on 
the ground, bound into the air with the re- 


coil of the rubber tires and landing gear, 
and roll forward with a splintering of wing 
panels. 

His eyes popped open. 

Missed it, after all, by jiminy! He’d 
never have thought it. Talk about luck! 

He grabbed the control-stick just in time 
to avoid crashing into a heavy three- 
decker plane of curious shape that was 
taxiing across the greensward. Careening 
down the level lawn in a large circle, Bar- 
don swung the nose of his lop-sided ship 
around and halted, beside a tall steel post, 
facing backward whence he came. 

The gray square of building was still 
there, but now he was on the other side. 
He wondered again how he had escaped 
hitting its vast bulk. He looked around at 
his surroundings and wondered more. 

Familiar with the Long Island flying 
fields as he was, Bardon found it impossible 
to place this one. It covered at least two 
hundred acres, and every acre was crowded 
with odd-shaped ships as no field of Bar- 
don’s knowledge could be — and find room 
for a take-off. Groups of people, gayly 
dressed, were climbing aboard the biggest 
airplane Bardon had ever seen. 

That was some distance off. Nearer at 
hand, atop the tall steel posts, smaller 
planes alighted and departed. Overhead a 
constant stream of flyers passed. 

On four sides of the green lawn were 
squat, square, gray buildings almost win- 
dowless and with no entrance below the 
roof tops. Everything was vast and mar- 
velously clean and painfully orderly, and — 
strangest of all to Bardon — there was 
neither noise of racing motors nor smell of 
gasoline. 

He wondered how far he could have 
come. Odd that he hadn’t known of an ac- 
tive place like this. Probably an experi- 
mental field — but still, all those ships and 
that traffic overhead — 

He climbed out of his cockpit. Underfoot 
the grass was as close and fine as the putt- 
ing-green of a millionaire’s golf links. He 
had remarked to himself that the platform 
overhead was of glass, thicker glass than 
he had ever seen, and that brightly shin- 
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ing midges seemed dancing on the sunlit 
horizon, when his attention was taken up 
by the movement of the big three-decker 
beside him. 

From inside came a dull humming sound, 
and the silvery fuselage with its inade- 
quate-looking. atrophied wings rose straight 
up into the air 

‘ A helicopter, he muttered. "Quite a 
crowd aboard too. What the deuce field 
is this, anyway?’’ 

Straight down from the blue a tiny- 
plane dropped to a landing beside Bardon. 
From beneath the folded wings a young 
man emerged through a sliding door and 
stepped up to Bardon. 

“Sorry. You’ll have to come along with 
me, sir.” 

He motioned toward the gray building 
nearest. He appeared a courteous enough 
fellow, but brisk and keen-eyed. But his 
costume struck Bardon as odd. to say the 
least — tightly fitting coat fastened with 
corded frogs, short knee breeches and round 
skullcap — all of a sober, maroon silk. 

He shot a curious glance at Bardon from 
head to foot, and if the professor of phil- 
osophy was amused at the newcomer s 
getup, the latter evidently returned the 
compliment. 

“Odd,” he murmured. •‘Impersonating an 
historical character, I suppose. Nothing in 
the Sumptuary Laws of Dress about that 
costume. I fear you’ll have to explain that, 
too, to the board. Come with me. sir. 

“What for?” Bardon frowned. “What 
is the big idea?” 

“The big — I don't understand you ex- 
actly. Oh. vou mean the charge? Obstruct- 
ing free passage of air-goers. Please don t 
create a disturbance here. You are prob- 
ably familiar with the Air Laws. \ ou vio- 
lated chapter 645 by crossing here. Besides 
that dress!” 

Bardon ’s lean face flushed. 

“Say, are you kidding me? Listen, I ve 
no time to waste here. I'm Professor Bar- 
don of Calloway, and I'm in rather a hurry 
Lecture in half an hour. If you will oblige 
me by calling a taxi or showing me the 
nearest phone — ” 


“Taxi — ? Phone?” the pink-cheeked 
young man repeated, blinking rapidly. 
“Will you kindly tell me what kind of 
talk that is, sir?” 

"Plain English, retorted Bardon, look- 
ing around helplessly. “I seem to have 
wandered into some kind of nut factory, 
here. Suppose you trot along to the mas- 
querade, and I’ll find my way about. What 
place is this, anyway?” 

The young man brightened. “I under- 
stand you now. Lm afraid you talk a pe- 
culiar jargon, if you don't mind my saying 
sc. This is Zone 87-A, Sea Level. You must 
have come far.” 

He caught sight of Bardon ’s damaged 
plane, and his rather hard blue eyes 
opened wi ler. 

"Shades of the Wright brothers!” he 
gasped. "Where in the air did you get that 
antique? And no license tag! I’m afraid 
this is serious, sir.” 

“Antique! It’s the latest type, I’ll have 
you know, Bardon snapped resentfully. 
"Cost me a round thousand dollars cash.” 

The man in maroon silk smiled affably. 

"Historical character, I see. You play it 
well, sir. But we can’t remain joking here. 
Come along and explain it to the board. 
If you are flying the thing for a joke, you 
can explain it satisfactorily, I’m sure — 
though the board has no sense of humor 
when it comes to the Air Laws and the 
Dress Laws — especially 645.” 

“I'm sorry I disturbed your field re- 
quirements,” Bardon nodded smilingly 
"They won’t hang me, I suppose, for 
dropping in this way. But as a citizen of 
the United States peaceably inclined — ” 

The other interrupted him with upraised 
hand. The smile had faded from his face, 
and he shot a suspicious glance at Bardon. 

“The United States, the man repeated, 
slowly and soberly. ”he words were ap- 
parently unfamiliar aid be gave them a 
peculiar fiat intonation. “Evidently you be- 
long to the Flying Class, sir, or you would 
not be here. But your use of that ancient 
term — your dress — that machine — ” 

He broke off and studied Bardon guard- 
edly. 
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“May I ask. sir, where you consider 
yourself to be and what age you think you 
are living in? You said something about 
the United States. If I remember my his- 
tory — though I didn't get a Flying Clas- 
education — this zone has not gone by that 
name since 1974 or 197a — some eighty odd 
years. If you will step over to the board — 

“Wait a minute. Bardon leaned heavily 
against the wrecked fuselage of his ship. 

He looked slowly around at the crowded 
field, the three deckers rising into the air, 
the oddly clad people bustling on and off 
the flying vessels, the stream of aerial 
traffic overhead. He wondered whether he 
had suddenly gone insane — wondered if he 
was dreaming it all. 

But the broken plane was solid enough 
beneath his hand, and the people, several 
of whom were approaching curiously, ap- 
parently not shadows. 

TIARDON felt an emptiness in his stom- 
L* ach and a wabbly feeling in his knees 
Eighty years! Dim suspicion of the truth 
knocked for admission lo his conscious 
mind. 

“What — what year is this?" he asked 
hoarsely. 

The young man, who had been beckon- 
ing over his shoulder toward two others 
uniformed as he was. looked sidewhse at 
Bardon, 

“The year? Oh, \ see. Fiftieth year of 
the First Air Cycle — forty-second day of 
spring period. But don’t worry about that. 

There was a certain humorless patience 
about this explanation that reminded Bar- 
don of the wav grown people explain the 
obvious to children — or the feeble-minded. 

“But what year?" persisted Bardon, des- 
perately. “I don’t understand these cycles 
you speak of. 

The young man raised his colorless eye- 
brows. “Old time would reckon it as prob- 
ably — let’s see — two thousand and fifty- 
three since the birth of Christ. 

He turned to talk to the two newcomers 
in a low voice. The taller, who w r ore a sil- 
ver chain across his breast, looked sharply 
at Bardon. 


“Impossible! Haven’t heard of such a 
thing in forty years! Some stupid joke. 
May not be Flying Class at all. I’ve heard 
the Ground Class have been reviving the 
ancient intoxicants — hem! I’ll talk to him.” 

He apnroached Bardon and pointed to 
the battered airplane. 

My field regulator tells me you’ve been 
flying that. Would you mind telling me 
where you got it? A museum piece, per- 
haps?" 

“Look here, Bardon snapped impa- 
tiently. "1 may be dreaming or drunk, I 
don’t know which — or fourth dimension — 
otherwise where would all you silk-dressed 
people come from? But as far as I know 
I'm Professor Bardon, of Calloway Colleg'e, 
and you'll oblige me if you’ll let me talk 
to some one in authority here. One of the 
head keep — ” 

“I'm m authority here, the silver- 
chained one pointed out calmly. “I’m the 
air chief of this zone. Have you your 
identity mark?” 

Forget it, countered Bardon with a 
last effort to avoid the ghastly truth that 
was being forced on him, “You fellows 
have kidded long enough. Come on, now. 
I'm in a hurry I’ve a class waiting for 
me — a lecture — you can’t tell me this is 
all those years after what I think — 

The air chief nodded. “I see. Now, if 
you please, will you step this way with us? 
You’ll be quite comfortable. I assure you.” 

T will not!" Bardon protested, backing 
away “1 don't know what kind of a mad- 
house — 

The air chief’s gesture was no more than 
a flicker of the eyelids, but Bardon found 
himself gripped from behind by the two 
men in maroon silk. He struggled slightly, 
but they displayed a surprising strength. 

When he attempted to shout he found 
a capable hand across his mouth. 

Mustn't have a disturbance, the air 
chief said with a worried frown, as if a dis- 
turbance in that vast, ordered field were 
an unthinkable thing. “Look for his iden- 
tity mark. M-forty!” 

The man- called M-forty jerked Bardon’s 
coat and shirt aside and exposed his chest. 
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Then he and the air chief exchanged sig- 
nificant looks. 

“Not Air Class evidently,” the chief 
frowned. “The question is how did he get 
here? The Grounders are carefully regis- 
tered as a rule and he coudn’t have es- 
caped from the night corral in that rattle- 
trap affair. No use asking him anything, 
though. Bring him to the board — not the 
Air Traffic, but the physical in Zone 87-K. 
Lively now, M-forty, and you’ll catch them 
before they adjourn today.” 

Bardon was hustled toward the nearest 
gleaming plane. He hung back, feet drag- 
ging, and then gave it up as a useless and 
undignified protest. Without a word the two 
regulators shoved him. feet foremost, inside 
a coffinlike space in the fuselage. 

Evidently this aerial patrol wagon had 
been used to carry prisoners before, for 
Bardon’s ankles and waist fitted neatly 
into adjustable metal straps that were 
quickly fastened by M-forty. securing the 
erstwhile Professor of Philosophy firmly 

He heard the trapdoor in front slam 
closed and felt the machine leap straight 
into the air, with a snapping of sparks at 
the controls. 

“I’ll be hanged!” he muttered. 

CHAPTER III 

VAIN PROTESTS 

SPHERE are some impressions too start- 
ling for an ordinary man to take in, all 
at once, in their entirety Bardon was an 
ordinary man, even if he was an associate 
instructor in philosophy, and, in spite of 
the evidence of his senses, he refused to 
accept the conclusion that was being 
forced on him — that, somehow, by some 
strange trick of fate he had been shot for- 
ward physically and mentally into the 
middle of the twenty-first century. 

He argued with himself that it was im- 
possible-argued quite plausibly and had 
almost convinced himself that it was, us- 
ing the best logic at his command, even 
while he felt the dwarf plane with M-fortv 
at the helm, hurtling him upward and for- 
ward to an unknown destination. 


He fought against the metal bonds, tried 
to sit up and gave the job up as hopeless. 
He lay back breathless in the narrow space. 

What kind of men inhabited this new 
world? What were they going to do with 
him? 

The motion of the plane stopped with a 
light bump and the trapdoor at the side 
slid open sharply, showing M-forty’s im- 
passive pink face. He snapped open the 
bonds and motioned Bardon to climb out. 

"Hurry, now.” The maroon-clad one 
seemed less respectful now that it was es- 
tablished that Bardon did not belong to 
the Air Class. 

Bardon crawled out. “Wait a minute,” 
he said. “Let's get this straight. You say 
this is the year two thousand and fifty 
something. I'm not used to it vet. Went 
through a gray wall, you see. back there.” 

“All right, all right!” M-forty snapped 
impatiently. “Don’t keep them waiting, 
please. Explain it to the board, not me. 
I'm not medical.” 

He grabbed Bardon’s arm and jerked it 
smartly. The professor glowered. 

"Hands off. About a century and a half 
ago — I mean two hours ago by my time — 
I'd be inclined to punch you in the nose 
for that.” 

M-forty seemed mildly surprised. 

"Violence? You are certainly living in a 
world of your own. Grounder. Opposing a 
regulator! You’re sick all right! Come!” 

The grasp on Bardon’s arm tightened. 

He followed his escort, outwardly meek, 
but boiling with rage within. A professor of 
philosophy at Calloway College was not 
used to being treated like an escaped serf. 
What a race of humorless machines! 

The place was similar to the landing 
field they had left — as orderly and silent 
and clean, but much larger. Instead of 
grass underfoot there was a smooth, glassy 
surface extending for half a mile to face 
into a distant line of gray wall that in- 
closed the space in a great rectangle. 

Planes, that looked like dragon flies with 
their wings clipped, of all colors and many 
shapes, sped across the blue sky overhead 
and dropped to the surface to discharge 
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passengers. Close behind Bardon was an 
angle of the gray wall and a square door- 
way, in which stood several regulators in 
the uniform of dark red silk. 

M-forty started that way. Bardon. 
bringing up the rear, went cautiously the 
first few feet as if walking on ice, but found 
the surface of the landing place not at all 
slippery. He crossed a space that was fairly 
transparent, and found he was gazing down 
a crisscross of gray metal columns and 
beams, to the tiny looking trees, two thou- 
sand or so feet below. 

It took his breath away for a moment 
to find the ground he walked on was not 
ground at all, but a gigantic landing stage. 
The vastness of the engineering feat that 
would carry a small city up into the clouds 
gave him a startling perspective of the 
ability of these men of 2053 A. D. 

As they neared the doorway the regula- 
tors stepped aside, looking curiously at 
Bardon. 

‘‘Sick Grounder, his escort informed 
them. “Mental case. Board still in session?" 

They nodded and looked at Bardon 
again — rather grimly, he thought. 

TNSIDE the doorway the place widened 

out into a spacious low-ceilinged hall. 
Skylights allowed a pale, lavender light to 
enter from above. The floor was of the 
same glassy substance as the landing stage, 
the gray walls were unadorned, their stark 
lines unbroken by sign of color or life. 

All in all, Bardon had never seen a place 
so cold and so lacking in beauty of line 
and form. It reminded him strongly of a 
windowless factory deserted of its workers. 

The place was not deserted, however. 
Underneath the center skylight three men 
and one woman were seated behind a 
curved metal table. At first glance Bardon 
thought they were all men, lor they were 
dressed alike in dull yellow silk robes and 
had their hair cropped close to their heads, 
and there was nothing but the smaller 
features and thinner neck to distinguish 
the woman from her companions. 

Bardon thought she was about the ugli- 
est woman he had ever seen. 


Impassively they watched M-forty and 
Bardon approach. 

You're late, M-forty,” the woman said 
coldly “Air Chief Sixty-Three reported 
you were coming with this Grounder twen- 
ty-two minutes ago. 

“I lost a minute coming through Zone 
S7-B on account of a large freight carrier 
in the low'er lane. The next lane was full 
going east and west, and you know I 
couldn’t leave my own lane except at the 
crossing point — ” 

“That will do. You’re assigned to ground 
duty in Zone 59-Sea Level for a week. An- 
other tardiness and you will find yourself 
before the medical board yourself for ex- 
amination. Stand aside.” 

The four studied Bardon for a full min- 
ute without speaking. 

“What’s your number and zone, 
Grounder?" the man at the end of the cir- 
cular tal ile jerked out briskly. 

Bardon shook his head. 

“There’s a long explanation due, I 
think, he said. “You people are as much 
in the dark as I am, I guess. First of all, 
l have no number and never heard of a 
zone until this morning. I don’t belong in 
this new world at all. Somehow, by some 
odd sequence of events — Heaven knows 
how — I’ve managed to project myself for- 
ward into the next century — 

The man in vellow silk was not listening 
any more. He looked at his companions and 
significantly raised his pale eyebrows a 
shade 

“Interesting, isn’t it?” he queried. “Es- 
pecially to you, A-ten. I doubt if you’ve 
seen one. Rare even among the Grounders 
nowadays — cerebral sickness. I thought we 
had bred it out pretty well. But it will 
happen. 

The man called A-ten smiled discreetly 
before replying. 

“I ve studied it, of course. It’s in First 
Cycle history Similar to state they ar- 
rived at by drinking fermented juices. We 
examined an odd case in the experimental 
laboratories one time. 

Bardon said stubbornly, “I am Professor 
Bardon — I was awhile ago — living in the 
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twentieth century, going about my business 
quietly. I was driving that plane today 
across Long Island — ” 

A-ten smiled discreetly again. 

“Suppose you do describe this world 
you've lived in? Don't get excited now 
Take it easy. You were flying, you say, 
over a long island after buying — by which 
you mean exchanging money for material 
in the ancient custom — this plane, as you 
call it, for a thousand of dollars. Now 
where did you get that clothing?” 

“Bought it, naturally.” Bardon shoved 
his hand into the coat of his flying suit 
and found his wallet. It had several dollars, 
a blank check and half a dozen of his 
engraved visiting cards. 

The board examined these things. A-ten 
looked up, frowning. 

“Apparently all this comes from one of 
the museums. There's one in Zone 87-Lake 
Level. The question is how did this 
Grounder manage to get them? But that 
isn’t imnortant right now We’ll investi- 
gate that later. It’s an extraordinary case 
of mentai sickness.” 

“I tell you I’m sane!” Bardon shouted. 
“Can’t you understand I don’t belong in 
this age — that I'm a man thrown forward 
into a future age? I didn't steal these 
things! They belong to me! That’s my 
name on the cards. Philip Bardon! I live — 
1 did live at Parview Hall. Calloway Col- 
lege. I was born in the early 1900's — ” 

“All right,” A-ten soothed. “We under- 
stand. You're about a century and a half 
old and you’re not here at all, but back in 
the dim past. Also you didn’t steal this 
stuff and a valuable relic, but they belong 
to you. In fact, you bought them some hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, and so forth.” 

“It’s true,” Barton muttered despairing- 

ty- 

They paid no further attention to him. 
After an exchange of glances about the 
table, A-ten motioned to the man in 
maroon silk. 

“Take him to Ground Chief P-fifteen, at 
the Grounders’ Defective House. Four 
days’ observation. Notify chief medicals if 
they wish to make any notes and observa- 


tions. After that the ground chief will make 
the necessary arrangements.” 

“What's the idea?” Bardon looked from 
one to the other. “Look here — ” 

M-forty’s strong grip propelled him to 
the door. Bardon twisted around toward 
the unsmiling, impassive faces of the mem- 
bers of the board. 

“Come now, M-forty insisted. “Don’t 
excite yourself. I’m sure you’ll be very 
comfortable where you’re going.” 

Bardon felt himself hurried out the door- 
way toward the regulator’s ship. The pro- 
fessor shrugged his thin shoulders re- 
signedly. 

"Where is this place, M-forty?” he 
asked. “What will they do with me?” 

M-forty seemed not to have heard. He 
opened the trapdoor and motioned to Bar- 
don to climb in. 

CHAPTER IV 

THE GROUNDERS’ DEFECTIVE HOUSE 

T> ARDON thought that journey would 
^ never end. Not that it took so long in 
reality, but, cramped in the narrow con- 
fines of the flying dungeon, with the metal 
bands biting into his arms and ankles, and 
half stifled in the close quarters, he suf- 
fered the tortures of a man in a strait- 
jacket. 

He set his jaw grimly and bore it. It was 
plain that in this new age consideration 
for the individual was unheard of. 

M-forty paid no more attention to his 
cargo than if Bardon was a bale of goods, 
numbered, and ticketed and classified and 
consigned to a storehouse. It was also be- 
coming plainer every minute that as a 
supposed Grounder, Bardon did not figure 
very highly in the eyes of the Flying Class. 

And they wasted no time showing it. If 
violence was a thing of the past so were 
kindliness and charity. 

Bardon made up his mind that, given 
the opportunity, he would show these peo- 
ple some of the forgotten violence of his 
own warring age. He wondered if they had 
forgotten how to fight. 

There did not seem to be any arms 
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in evidence, the regulators relying on their 
physical strength and their fanatical be- 
lief in the powers of laws and regulations 
— and indexed numbers. 

Everything so far seemed to be strictly 
ordered. Even a man’s clothing was a mat- 
ter of regulation. 

The ship landed again, and M- forty 
beckoned from the open trapdoor 

“Where are we now?" Bardon ques- 
tioned as he emerged into the daylight. 

“Grounders Defective House The 
ground chief here will take care of you. 
Step out quickly if you please. 

It was a room remarkably similar in 
every detail to the larger one they had 
left, open at the top to allow passage to 
and from the air lanes. 

A rather oldish man. dressed in light 
green cotton coat and hose, closed a black 
box on the table before him and looked 
up. 

“All right, M -.forty You may go. I've 
just been talking to the board. Four days’ 
observation and — er- the usual arrange- 
ments, I understand. 

He scratched bis close-shaven chin and 
looked under his heavy eyebrows al Bar- 
don. 

“Rather odd case. Step into the testing 
booth. He motioned toward an affair that 
reminded Bardon of a telephone booth, 
except for the intricate system of wire 
antennas and metal pads that lined it. 

“What's that for?" Bardon demurred. 

Wordlessly, the ground chief and M- 
forty grasped Bardon s arms and he found 
himself gently but firmly lifted into the 
booth in a standing position. 

Ground Chief P-fifteen seemed to know 
his business. His hands adjusted pads and 
clamps nimbly on Bardon 's forehead, over 
his heart and on the pulses of wrists and 
throat. 

Bardon had a sensation of purple sparks 
shooting through every vein. After the try- 
ing ride it was rather a pleasant and sooth- 
ing feeling and he forbore to struggle 
against the restraining hands. A slight hiss- 
ing noise emanated from the sides of the 
booth. 


P-fifteen snapped out a folding mecha- 
nism from the wall and appeared to study 
it. The purplish haze disappeared, and 
Bardon leaned against the side of the 
booth feeling suddenly tired and dazed. 

Rather an odd case, I agree with you,” 
M-forty said, looking over the chief’s 
shoulder at the record. “Twenty -eight 
years old. Doesn’t look it. I'd say fifty- 
eiglu at a guess — 

You’d be wrong,” interrupted Bardon 
with a return of spirit. "I'm twenty-eight 
and I don’t look a day older than you for 
that matter 

The young man grinned. “As a matter 
of fact. I'm fifty-five myself. The chief 
here is seventy-three — ” 

Don't argue with him, please, P-fif- 
teen ordered harshly. “I think we may 
leave this matter to. the medical without 
interfering. They’ll not thank you for dis- 
turbing this subject. There'll be an in- 
quiry ordered about this Grounder and 
perhaps the regulators will have some ex- 
plaining to do. This Grounder has never 
been rejuvenated it seems, and the record 
shows he has had measles, scarlet fever, 
and frequent influenzas! Where in the 
world he has been hiding out to escape the 
laws is beyond me. 

M-loriy whistled softly, shook his head, 
and stepped into his ship. 

Do you mean to say you people have 
none of these childhood diseases?" Bardon 
asked. And you've extended the period of 
life. too. Though Lord knows what good it 
does you. 

“Shall I have him indexed?" M-forty 
called. “He seems to have forgotten his 
number and zone. 

No need to now. You know that, P- 
nfteeti snapped. “This way now.” 

Bardon went through the door desig- 
nated. Inside the smaller room a table held 
a square metal platter of food and a stone 
iug of water 

Eat if you are hungry, the chief or- 
dered. 

Bardon did not wait for a second invi- 
tation. He found the food satisfying and 
did not bother to analyze it. As far as he 
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could judge it was a mixture of vegetables 
— none 01 which he recognized— and nut 
'meats. He made use of a square spoon like 
a tiny shovel that was beside the platter 
of food. 

P-fifteen stepped out and returned as 
Bardon finished, with a shirt and trunks 
of dull blue cotton over his arm. 

“Strip and put these on,” the chief. said, 
tossing the clothing on the floor. “There 
are sandals there in the corner. Firsc we 
must identify you. Your right hand, 
please.” 

Bardon held forth his hand unsuspect- 
ingly, palm upward. The ground chief, 
who had approached from the side with 
his hand behind him', gripped Bardon’s el- 
bow quickly and pressed something against 
the professor’s wrist. 

A burning pain shot through his arm as 
he jerked it away~wit?h a sharp cry. Bardon 
looked at his wrist. Printed thereon in 
tiny dots of blue was the letter C. 

Somehow the past few hours seemed to 
come to a head 'right there in Bardon’s 
mind. 

“Damn you!” he blurted out and swung’ 
viciously for the other’s jaw. 

P-fifteen in a long life of machine-made 
regulations had probably never blocked a 
swift uppercut. But- he managed to miss 
part of it, getting only a graze on the chin. 

He backed away, slightly paler, his 
fingers feeling behind him for something 
on the wall. 

B ARDON was started how and warmed 
up. He clenched hjs fist and went 
after the ground chief, now rapidly re- 
treating through the doorway. 

Then a door slid noiselessly ascross the 
opening, and Bardon found his way 
blocked. He realized now what the chief 
had been reaching for— the catch that 
would release the concealed door. Through 
a transparent panel in the door Bardon 
caught sight of the chief conferring with 
two other men — similarly dressed in green 
cotton, and pointing to the prisoner. 

They left and Bardon examined the jail. 
There were four walls of the gray metal, 


similar to aluminum, but hard as glass, 
sounding hollow under Bardon’s thumping 
fist; there was a skylight open some fif- 
teen feet above his head; there was the 
, table he had eaten at, a folding shelf on 
the wall covered with a pad — evidently 
meant to be his bed — there was a metal 
stool. That was all. 

Given time and a little assistance from 
the outside, an active man would not fail 
to clear the skylight. It was not an un- 
breakable prison, but quite sufficient to 
hold Bardon for a while, until he could 
devise some means of scaling that tantaliz- 
ing fifteen feet to where the blueness of 
a summer sky showed in a clear square.- 

But, after getting out of the. place, what 
would the next move be? Alone in a world 
of indexed numbers and strange laws, 
where every man was known and filed for 
reference, Bardon, in his -archaic garb 
would stick out like a sore thumb. 

He decided to change his style of cloth- 
ing at any rate. If he managed to get away 
it would serve to make him less con- 
spicuous. What he was getting away from, 
Bardon had no idea, but he suspected it 
to be something unpleasant — a lunatic 
asylum, probably, judging from the ground 
chief’s cool analysis. 

Bardon undressed slowly and climbed 
into the cheap looking blue cotton tunic 
and short pants. Dressed in these, with 
the corded sandals on his feet, he felt 
like a sprinter waiting for the gun.-"' 

He became conscious of eyes watching 
him through the door panel. Two gray 
heads, wearing yellow skull caps, showed 
in the aperture, nodded to one another 
and “apparently discussing him at“ length. 

“Look here,” he called, trying to appear 
as calm and sane as possible in spite of 
the blue Grounder’s uniform, “if you are 
men of science in this new world, listen 
carefully to what I say, I am not an in- 
sane person. I have been thrown forward 
into your century from what you consider 
the past.” 

They looked blankly at. him. 

“This may be a reincarnation,” Bardon 
went on, desperately. 
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“Philosophy — reincarnation. One gray 
head wagged at the other. “What kind of 
talk is that?" 

“Late Ground Cycle, the other in- 
formed him. “A haphazard age without 
rime or reason. Where on the globe did he 
gather all that rot into his disordered 
brain? You’ll note he even calls himself 
by that ancient and senseless form of 
names without birth numbers and zone. 
Perhaps we had better — 

The other one jerked his head in af- 
firmation and they turned away. 

“Wait!" Bardon shouted. “You must 
give be a hearing! I'm not ins — 

They vanished, and he sat down heavily 
on the edge of the cot. 

CHAPTER V 

BARDON INVENTS A GAME 

r ¥X)WARD evening lights were turned on 
— a dull glow that seemed to come 
from the metal of the walls themselves, il- 
luminating the cell with a soft, shadowless 
radiance — and shortly after the door slid 
silently open. 

Bardon looked up hopefully. A man en- 
tered carrying a tray with food. He was a 
short, bowlegged individual, dressed in the 
Grounder blue, muscular and harmlessly 
unintelligent in expression. He deposited 
the tray on the table and turned toward 
the door. 

“You’re also a Grounder, aren’t you?" 
Bardon asked. 

“Grounder, the man answered in a 
grunt. “Forty-two, Sea Level. 

“Who runs the show nowadays?" Bar- 
don persisted. “I mean who is the govern- 
ment — who has the say? The Air Class?” 

“Air Class, the man grunted again. He 
seemed to have almost lost the power of 
speech. “No talk with the mental sick. 
Against the law. 

“The law seems to be everything. Do 
you ever break it?” 

“Break — law!'' The man seemed struck 
with the novelty of the notion. "No one 
breaks law. Ground chief whips. Once 
Forty-two Sea Level found green coat of 


chief, put it on. Chief whips. Against law. 

Good Lord! As bad as that? This Air 
Class have everything their own way, it 
seems. But I suppose the law has them 
tied, too. What are they going to do to 
me for committing the crime of being 
crazy?" 

"No talk with the mental sick. Against 
the law. the man muttered, and scurried 
out, slamming the door shut behind him. 

Bardon grinned ruefully. Pleasant place 
to live in, the world of the twenty-first 
century' What was that speech he had 
made yesterday — some hundred odd years 
ago 2 

“Life comfortable and happy and joy- 
ous! A world of sunlight and freedom! The 
millennium — hell ! ” 

It was plain now that, aside from his 
weird story, these people of the Air Cycle 
considered him crazy for another reason — 
and a stronger one. No one, it seemed, 
would even contemplate breaking the law 
that bound them mentally and physically, 
except an insane man. So sure were they 
of the sanctity of their intricate system 
of laws and regulations that they did not 
even trouble to guard him securely. The 
open skylight was an invitation night and 
day 

The following two days Bardon spent 
in solitary quiet, except for the visits of 
the silent Grounder twice a day and the 
glimpses Bardon got of curious faces at 
the door panel. 

Sometimes Bardon managed to get the 
automaton to open his mouth and talk, 
in spite of his evident fear of the law. 
Bardon had a thousand questions to ask 
about the new era, and since Chief P- 
fiftetn refused to hold conversation with 
his Insane patient Bardon fell back on 
the heavy-faced Forty-two Sea Level. 

It was like pulling teeth to get sensible 
answers, for Forty-two’s vocabulary con- 
sisted of about one hundred words, mostly 
of one syllable, and he spoke in grunts that 
were hardly intelligible at times. But little 
by little Bardon got a hazy picture of 
this strange world of 2053. 

Forty-two had been born a Grounder. 
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He had no knowledge of his parents, 
since there was no such thing as family 
life nowadays, but supposed they had also 
been Grounders and their ancestors 
Grounders, living in tiny villages and toil- 
ing for the Air Class, under the super- 
vision of Ground chiefs, who were, in 
turn, under the supervision of various 
boards, who in turn were directed by a 
great World Board — but Bardon had to 
guess that for himself. Forty-two’s imag- 
ination did not get that far. Over all 
hovered the dark shadow of the law. 

Everything was ordered by statute. No 
man could wear other clothing than the 
color designated for his class and occupa- 
tion. No Grounder could venture out of his 
allotted zone. 

Flying was an art practiced and known 
only to the Air Class. There were no in- 
ternational boundaries, no wars, no serious 
diseases, no savage tribes. On the other 
hand, there were no amusements, except 
flying and inventing new machines, no fine 
arts, no theaters, no joy of living, and no 
such thing as love and marriage for either 
Grounder or Air Class, except by decree 
and under the strict regulation prescribed 
by law. 

Men and women lived apart in separate 
communities among the Grounders. In the 
Air Class both sexes ruled with equal 
authority, and the women were forbidden 
to marry. 

“But how does the race keep up?” Bar- 
don questioned. “It seems to me the Air 
Class would die out in a generation. 

It took Forty-two a long while to under- 
stand this question. He himself was not 
destined to have children. Something wrong 
with his pedigree, Bardon gathered. The 
Medical Board had pronounced him unfit 

But, it seemed, the matter was scienti- 
fically handled by recruiting wives from 
among the best of the Grounders for the 
Air Class. Children were brought up away 
from their parents in isolated communities. 
There were very few of these Child Zones. 

The breeding out of the unfit and the 
abolition of free marriage had reduced the 
millions of the earth to mere thousands. 


jCX)RTY-TWO could not give much idea 
of the life or numbers of the Air Class. 
They lived aloft for the most part on their 
landing-stages, in their own towns, while 
the Grounders worked to raise the food 
and run the intricate machinery that served 
their masters. 

Of recent history Forty-two knew next 
to nothing. An old man had told him once 
of an insurrection of Grounders in 2001 
against the people of the Air, and how 
many Grounders had been killed and the 
law made more severe. The same ancient 
had mentioned the beginning of the Air 
Cycle in 1976, starting with a great war 
and a world movement from the east of 
Europe, and a great plague followed by 
disorder and then many laws becoming 
stricter all the time and a gradual building 
up of an Air Class. 

All this took up the two days, for Forty- 
two became panicky occasionally when he 
realized he was breaking the law in talk- 
ing to Bardon, and then he would scurry 
away and not show up until the next meal- 
time. 

"They must be a hard-headed and cold- 
blooded crew', these folks of the Air Class,” 
Bardon suggested as he tackled his third 
breakfast in prison. “No doubt with all 
their scientific achievements sickness has 
been pretty well done away with. I suppose 
I’m about the only case of — er — mental 
derangement they have right now.” 

Forty-two looked mystified. 

' Don’t know that talk,” he muttered. 
"Say it again other ways.” 

"Have you ever seen a mental sick chap 
before. Forty-two?” 

The man bobbed his head violently and 
held two fingers. 

"Forty-two saw so many. In Fall 
Period.” 

Bardon was interested immediately. 
"What did they do with them?” 

Forty-two rolled his head around and 
closed his eyes. 

“Went asleep soon. Ground chief made 
them asleep nice.” 

An unpleasant chill wriggled along 
Bardon’s spinal column. 
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“Look here, old man.” He cleared his 
throat, swallowed and mustered up a 
sickly smile of encouragement. “I'm rather 
interested in — er — that sort of thing. Just 
exactly how did they go to sleep — and — 
did the Ground Chief make a point of wak- 
ing them up again?” 

The man shook his head. “No wake. 
Against the law for mental sick to be 
awake. They go asleep in Lethal House and 
by and by they stop breathing and Forty- 
two carry them out to Zone Factory — ” 

“Lethal House!" Bardon jumped to his 
feet. “Do you mean to say they intend to 
put me to death in some fiendish scientific 
way — ? Just a second. Forty-two. I'll be 
right back. I'll just take a walk around 
and get the air — ” 

The man’s muscular arm barred the 
way to the door. 

“Against the law'. He shook his head. 
“Ground chief says mental sick must stay 
here. Four days and then nice sleep in 
Lethal House." 

“Nothing doing, Bardon insisted. “You 
tell your blasted Ground chief to take a 
nice sleep for himself. I'm through here.” 

Forty-two stood stubbornly in the way. 
shaking his head. Obviously. Bardon was 
no match for the dull-witted keeper if it 
came to a tussle. And the Ground chief, 
with his helpers, was probably close at 
hand in case of just such an emergency 
with condemned mental defectives. 

Bardon decided against force and in 
favor of a subtler course. He slapped 
Forty-two cordially on the brawny shoul- 
der. 

Of course! What was I thinking of, 
Forty-two? I wouldn’t think of breaking 
the law any more than you would. Did 
the Ground chief say anything about play- 
ing games?” 

“Games?" Forty-two blinked his eyes. 
“Grounders have games only in Child 
Zone. Ground chief say Forty- two must 
put hands on your neck if you break law 
going through door, and squeeze your 
neck.” 

“Nice fellow, that Ground chief,” Bar- 
don muttered. “Let’s not have any neck 


squeezing. Now. here is my idea, Forty- 
two. As you say, there's no law against 
playing games in jail. Probably they never 
thought of it, or they’d have put a law 
on that, too. I've got a great idea! We’ll 
play a game called hide-and-seek. You 
stand here, and I’ll go hide. Not through 
the doorway, of course. That would be 
against the law. I’ll go through the sky- 
light there.” 

Forty-two looked doubtful. There was 
a childish expectancy about his expression 
that seemed to Bardon to indicate an in- 
terest in this new game. But Bardon was 
not quite sure that it didn’t indicate a 
tendency to put those sinewy hands on 
Bardon’s neck and squeeze. 

“You'll have to lend a hand,” Bardon 
went on hurriedly. “It'll be lots of fun. 
Ancient game I’m reviving. Never heard 
of here, I see. Just stand there and give 
me a back up.” 

He pushed Forty-two to the center of 
the floor under the square of blue sky and 
clambered to the jailer’s bent back. 

“No climb on the table, old boy,” Bar- 
don called. “I’ll do it once, and then will 
be your turn. Peach of a game.” 

It was quite a stunt balancing on the 
man’s broad shoulders, but with the pros- 
pect of a quiet death in a lethal chamber 
awaiting him, Bardon took a chance on 
breaking his neck. He reached up and 
found his hands just missed the frame- 
work. 

Bardon jumped, caught his fingers on 
the edge of the frame, and drew himself 
up over the edge. 

On the spacious landing-place no one 
was in sight. Several empty ships stood 
near by. 

Bardon looked over the edge at Forty- 
two who was picking himself up from the 
floor The professor held his finger to his 
lips. 

"Now comes the fun, he whispered. 
“You wait there until I shout ‘The wind 
blows east, the wind blows west, the wind 
blows over the cuckoo’s nest. Come and 
find me.’ Get it? Great stuff, Forty-two.” 

“You come back?” Forty-two asked. 
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“If you don’t believe me, I won’t go at 
all.” Bardon tried to appear resentful. 
“That’ll spoil the game. Now you wait 
until you hear me. Here I go!” 

He went rapidly, across the glistening 
landing stage toward the waiting ships. 

CHAPTER VI 
“catch him!” 

T>ARDON had an idea that the whole 
thing had been an absurd performance 
for a professor of philosophy, and the in- 
fantile joy with which Forty-two Sea Level 
had joined in the game had been rather 
funny, but for all that, Bardon did not 
feel like stopping to laugh it out. He felt 
sure Ground Chief P-fifteen would not en- 
ter into the spirit of play at all. There 
had been something particularly unhumor- 
ous about Ground Chief P-fifteen. 

Bardon was five hundred yards across 
the landing-stage — a small, scurrying blue 
figure on the broad surface — and had 
passed the nearest of the deserted planes 
and dodged a two-decker passenger ship 
that threatened to drop on his head and 
end the game of hide-and-seek right there, 
when he heard a shrill whistling behind 
him. 

He did not turn his head. He knew 
what that meant. P-fifteen and his help- 
ers were coming after him, and another 
game — the oldest in the world — was 
started with Bardon as the quarry. 

He slid around a ship, found another, 
similar to the one used by the regulators, 
lying idle close by with the cockpit empty, 
and jumped nimbly aboard. 

Frantically his eyes and hands sought 
for the means of starting the thing. There 
was no control-stick such as he had known 
in the planes of his time. 

Underfoot were a couple of pedals, over- 
head a cylinder of black metal, and on the 
instrument board a green porcelain lever 
and a red one. They were unmarked. 
Alongside was a long gauge-like instru- 
ment with ‘Air Lanes” printed on it. and 
a red arrow, pointing now to “Ground 
Level.” 


Not A thing to show Bardon the most 
important item — how to get up into the 
air. 

He jerked his head around to look back. 

Several blue-clad figures were running 
toward him from the Defective House. 
Behind them, urging them on, Bardon 
caught sight of the Ground chief in his 
light green uniform. 

Bardon twisted the red lever. Nothing 
happened. He could hear the shouts of 
the pursuers coming nearer. More shrill 
whistling came from farther up the field. 
Evidently the alarm was being broadcast. 

Bardon kicked the pe'dals and prepared 
to climb out and make a run for it again, 
hopeless of starting the plane. 

Then he caught sight of Forty-two’s red 
face coming around the edge of the neigh- 
boring plane, not ten feet away. The 
Grounder’s muscular hands were open in 
front of him. He looked like a man pre- 
pared to make a low tackle, and there was 
an unpleasant gleam in his little eyes. 
Bardon knew what the hands were being 
held ready for. 

The Grounder came on with the speed 
of a charging elephant, grunting angrily. 
Bardon looked around for a weapon, 
sighted the green lever on the instrument 
board, and ripped it loose just as the 
Grounder lunged forward for the final 
grapple. 

The lever was heavy and shaped some- 
what like the old-fashioned belaying-pin. 
Bardon swung it viciously at the cropped 
head — and missed as the ship swept up 
into the air, with a vibrant hum from the 
black cylinder overhead. 

The ascent was so swift and unexpected 
that Bardon almost toppled out of his 
seat. The blue figures and the light green 
one dropped away underneath him as he 
recovered his balance, holding to the sides 
of his sky-chariot. 

He glanced at the instrument board. 
The red arrow was moving upward along 
the lettered gauge marked “Air Lanes.” It 
pointed to “Light Passenger Lane,” passed 
it, and moved slowly toward the words 
“Freight and Transoceanic Lane.” 
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Evidently the green lever, whose silvery 
wires were dangling brokenly lrom the 
board, had been the right one to pull to 
go up. Bardon argued logically that the 
red lever must mean to come down. But 
he forebore to experiment right then. He 
was going straight up. and that was suffi- 
cient. 

He looked over the side. The landing- 
stage was at least five thousand feet below 
him now — gleaming, smooth square, like 
many other tiny squares that showed far 
and near, scattered across the green coun- 
tryside. 

Ships moved swiftly along the lane he 
had just left. He saw something glisten 
as it took the air from the Defective 
House, but could not make out whether 
or not it was a regulator-plane at that dis- 
tance. 

A sharp rattling sound, like the buzz of 
an alarm clock but many times louder, 
came from above and to the rear. 

Bardon looked up. A heavy freighter, 
windowless with a pointed gondola in 
front, was surging toward him. For a mo- 
ment Bardon thought he was being pur- 
sued, but the steady, businesslike passage 
of the freighter, slower than the flight of 
the regulator-planes, reassured him. 

Going upward through the Freight Lane 
at right angles to the other ship's course, 
Bardon hoped to clear it. Otherwise there 
would be a serious collision, and his light 
plane would suffer more than the big one. 
At the rate of speed both travelled Bardon 
was going to be right in the way. 

The freighter’s rattle sounded again 
warningly, then the big ship dipped slight- 
ly and Bardon shot from beneath in front 
of it and above just in time. He caught 
a glimpse of a frowning face in the gon- 
dola, and in that fleeting instant wondered 
what the freighter pilot must have thought 
of the foolish fellow who was inviting a 
sudden death. 

A FTER that Bardon had no time to 
think of anything much. He was too 
busy. He had reached the point where 
traffic was heavy. Ships drove past him 


above and below in endless succession. 
Once, one — a bigger ship than the first 
freighter- — sj^ed by Bardon so closely that 
the meta! sides almost grazed. 

Faces lined the rail of the upper deck. 
They appeared in a white streak, and dis- 
appeared. and Bardon’s frail craft tossed 
crazily in the air currents the giant plane 
left in its wake. 

It righted of itself with a loud hum 
from the black cylinder, just as two more 
smaller ships rushed by, one on either side. 
The ship on the right veered off sharply, 
disclosing a third small freighter that bore 
down on Bardon with the speed of a cy- 
clone. 

TT WAS impossible to avoid all the traffic 

that filled the air lane even if Bardon 
had control of his own ship. The freight- 
er, whizzing beneath him, struck the fu- 
selage in the rear, tipping the little plane 
up at a dangerous angle, and sending 
Bardon. scrambling for a bold, up against 
the instrument board. 

For a moment he rocked dizzily, then, 
as the ship righted itself and swung in a 
huge circle, he wrenched at the red lever. 

He hung suspended just long enough to 
kick the nearest foot-pedal, then plunged 
downward again through the traffic of the 
lane. This time, with the aid of the foot- 
pedal, he straightened out slightly on a 
lateral course, descending in a long, fast 
glide that would bring him farther away 
from the Defective House. 

Prolonged whistling shrilled in his ears. 
He passed a regulator's ship in mid-lane. 
Another one appeared from behind a 
freighter and raced toward him, and still 
another dropped down in his direction 
from a higher lane. 

Bardon did not stop to inquire whether 
they were after him for breach of traffic 
laws or on account of a general alarm sent 
out. He tugged at the red lever and his 
speed downward increased suddenly and 
terrifically. 

Out of the corner of his eye he glimpsed 
the gondola of a freighter, an excited face 
at the pilot window. 
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The next thing he knew he was upside 
down, holding with a desperate grip to the 
side of his plane, and falling in sickening 
curves to the tree tops far below. 

Above him the freighter, canting over 
at an extreme angle, had stopped as 
if badly injured by the terrible colli- 
sion. 

Bardon’s ship began to do some startling 
stunts on the way down. Once it looped, 
sending traffic scurrying right and left to 
get out of the way. Then it rolled over 
twice, did a railing leaf, a barrel roll, and 
went into a tail spin. 

Coming out of that close to the ground, 
it drove ahead for a quarter of a mile in 
a straight line, smashing into the nearest 
regulator and sending his ship in a series 
of somersaults into the fast nearing tree 
tops. 

Then, without warning, the ride ended. 
Bardon saw the branches of the trees right 
beneath, not twenty feet away, and saw 
them again ten feet away, and heard the 
crashing of metal against wood as he 
reached them. 

He sailed from the cockpit in a graceful 
curve, landing in a thick bush that broke 
his fall at the expense of scratches and 
torn clothing. 

He picked himself up, wriggled free of 
the twigs that held his blue tunic in a 
tangled embrace, and left part of the tunic 
in shreds behind him. There was no time 
for recovery of breath or attire, with that 
warning whistle sounding from above the 
tree tops. 

There was a faint path outlined through 
the woods. Bardon took it on the run. 
Panting, perspiring, he kept on, putting as 
much distance as possible between him and 
his pursuers. He knew this time he had the 
advantage in the woods, since he was con- 
cealed from view and they would have to 
land carefully to avoid the trees that were 
thickly clumped. 

Around a turn Bardon stumbled and 
found himself face to face with a girl— an 
exceptionally pretty girl in a white gown, 
looped at the waist, and little metal san- 
dals. 


CHAPTER VII 

OCEANIA 

TTHE girl had been bending over a 
flower-bed in the little clearing, but 
straightened up, her eyes — quite a rare and 
delightful combination of gray fringed with 
black — opening widely at sight of Bardon. 
He became acutely conscious of his need 
of a shave and a new tunic. 

' Excuse me,” he gasped. "Didn’t mean 
to frighten you. Running, you see. In 
rather a hurry.” 

She smiled — the first beautiful thing 
Bardon had encountered in his r.ew world. 
“I see you were running,” she said. “Was 
that why the regulators were sounding the 
alarm?” 

“Yes.” Bardon leaned against a tree 
trunk and got back his breath by degrees. 
“Fact is, they were after me. I escaped 
from the Mental Defective House back 
there, got snarled up in traffic, and — but 
I can’t stay here! They’ll be along any 
minute.” 

"They won’t come here.” She shook 
her head reassuringly. “Any regulator — 
or any other man. for that matter — found 
within half a mile of this place would 
shortly find himself in Lethal House with 
the men in black arranging his sleeping- 
gas for him. 

It was Lethal House I was getting 
away from, They had me dated up with 
the executioner.” 

She shivered slightly. “It’s the law for 
those below mental standard. You — you 
don't look like a mental defective.” 

I’m not!” Bardon asserted stoutly. “I 
can pass any mental test they could give 
me. But they won't listen to me. Because 
I can't prove my story and it doesn’t jibe 
with 1 heir unimaginative, card-indexed 
systematic ideas, they claim I’m an es- 
caped nut. I don’t know how I came here. 
I'm Professor Bardon. of Calloway Col- 
lege. and I was driving a plane I bought 
lor a thousand dollars — -” 

“Won’t you sit down?” she interrupted 
gently. “You look awfully tired.” 

“You see, I don’t belong in this century 
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at all, Bardon finished lamclv It s 
rather hard to explain in so main words. 

He slumped to the mound, his hack 
against the tree trunk, and she poised as 
lightly on her little sandals as a wood- 
nymph, looked at him with eyes that were 
calmly speculative and unafraid. 

“I don't altogether understand, she 
prompted. "What centur\ do you claim to 
belong in? Past or future? 

Past. Bardon frowned. You'D get 
a laugh out of this like the rest. I suppose 
My last recollection is piloting a plane in 
1940, 1 went through a gray wall o! some 
kind, and — here 1 am in 205.3 with no idea 
how I came here or how to explain it. 

"Of course, 1 may be all wrong about 
it. I might have been born right here in 
this century, and what I think was my 
former life is all a dream -some kind of 
atavistic mental disturbance In that case 
they're right and I'm mentally cuckoo. 
But I think I really did live in the twen- 
tieth century Something — the cog slipped 
somewhere in the time machine, and time 
stopped for me, or 1 bumped into the 
fourth dimension -and here I am. a man 
without a century and about as popular 
as a water-bug in the breakfast food.” 

‘‘But how in the world < oultl you have 
stumbled in this way? she breathed, 
squatting down on her heels and cupping 
her chin in her palms the better to study 
him. "You certain!}, talk sensibly enough 
about it. And it s perfectly astounding! " 

He shrugged his shoulders helplessly. 

"I don’t know how it happened. But 
it's true nevertheless. Y ou re the first per- 
son I've found ready to listen to me I'm 
supposed to be an ignorant Grounder here. 
But I can describe the period J lived in 
down to the slightest detail How could 
that lie if I hadn l lived ihen? 

“Of course! Men arc awfulh stupid, 
especial!} about their laws. ( think it's 
fearfully thrilling, the whole thing. I've 
read in the histories about the old days — 
the Violent Cycle, we call it. They tell us 
it was so much worse than this cycle. 
Sometimes I wonder It seems so romantic 
to me — that ancient period—’’ 


She looked off into the gloom of the 
trees. 

"You believe me, then!” Bardon ex- 
claimed hopefully 

Yes. She nodded slowly, looking 
directly at him. I don’t know why I be- 
lieve you. it seems an inconceivable thing 
to grasp. But I do. You are safe here 
with me and you can talk while you rest. 
Tell me about your cycle, Bar — What 
was it you called yourself? It wasn't a 
number '' 

Bardon But that was what we called 
a famih name. He blushed guiltily. 
"Philip is what — my best friends call me. 
Phil sounds better — more— er— - intimate. 
May l ask what they call you? But per- 
haps you d better not tell me. I detest 
their darned numbers. 

She shook her head until the short curls 
tossed gayly. 

"1 haven t a number, either, Phil,” she 
laughed "That's not for — for the Mater- 
nal Zones. They allow us names, you see, 
and sometimes prettier things than the 
real Grounders. My name is registered as 
Zero-four. Mountain Level, but I'm called 
Oceania, after one of the ancient places, 
and perhaps, because my eyes are gray.” 

OCEANIA, Bardon murmured. “It 
not lovely enough for you by 
far It should be Rose Dawn or Pale- 
Monn-of-tbe-Sea. or — 

He stopped suddenly as her hand rested 
lightly on his. 

I Lve to hear you say such things to 
me. she smiled. “No one talks that way, 
it seems. It sounds like the old words in 
the histories when there were lovers and 
all that Perhaps we'll be lovers, Phil, 
too 

"Wait a minute, Oceania. He strug- 
gled for a suitable form of words. “I feel 
like the serpent in the Garden of. Eld- 
well. not exactly that. But you’re — er — 
rather unsophisticated. Oceania, to tell the 
truth, and there’s a whole lot you don’t 
know. 

“Well, go on. She seated herself com- 
fortably and sighed. "Tell me about your 
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cycle. I’m sorry I spoke of that love busi- 
ness. Perhaps you’re prejudiced against 
that sort of thing. Falling in love and 
kissing and marrying the way people used 
to. I won’t mention it again. 

' Oh, well. I wouldn’t say that exactly,” 
Bardon amended hastily "The thought 
of love is not precisely abhorrent to me, 
but I’ll tell you something about my time 
if you’re really interested. 

“Immensely What did the women do 
and wear, and were they really as free as 
men to do what they wanted? Start with 
that first, Phil.” 

Bardon began with that, as directed. He 
had a good grasp of the political and social 
aspects of the woman question of the nine- 
teen hundreds. He had delivered several 
lectures on it in his time, so he was pre- 
pared to go into the matter at length. 

He described the women of his day, 
their dress, their households, their daily 
programs, their position in the world of 
business and politics and society, their 
looks, their ways of arranging their hair, 
their aids to beauty. And. 'with an appre- 
ciative glance at Oceania’s unspoiled, un- 
aided loveliness, his own preferences for 
old-fashioned girls. 

He discussed college girls and cosmetics, 
condemned divorce and went into the his- 
tory of the feminist movement of the 
twentieth century 

Bardon liked to talk. He especially 
liked an appreciative audience, and al- 
though some of his ancient expressions 
were beyond Oceania, she listened with 
bated breath. 

Bardon almost forgot the menace of 
Lethal House and lurking regulators. 
Presently he a- as on his feet lecturing as 
if he had a class before him. 

He was still answering questions two 
hours later, when he realized that it was 
growing dark. 

He stopped, and Oceania jumped nimbly 
to her feel 

"Oh, I had no idea!” she exclaimed. It 
must be close to eighteen hour' They'll 
come looking for me! And they’ll lind 
you! ” 


“Who?” Bardon leaned against the tree, 
suddenly tired again. 

"The Zone Matrons. They might think 
I was lust. Otherwise you are perfectly 
safe. You see, there are no regulators 
here. It is considered safe for us because 
the walls keep out the Grounders, and no 
Air Class would dare to land here under 
any conditions. You can sleep here, and 
in the morning I’ll get away early and 
bring your food. 

Bardon detained her as she was about 
to vanish into the shadow of the pathway. 

I still don’t get it,” he said. “What 
zone is this? Why is no one allowed to 
enter here?” 

She paused silently a moment. Her face 
was hidden from him in the growing dark- 
ness. 

I forgot you didn’t know, Phil. The 
world has changed terrifically from your 
time. The Air Class women do not bear 
children. They are too busy, and too mas- 
culine Children are brought up in Child 
Zones and, if they pass the standards, go 
into the Air Class. The remainder go into 
the Grounders as laborers and agricultural- 
ists and for heavy work generally. The 
highest grade of girl infants are set apart in 
Maternal Zones, as I am. This is a Mater- 
nal Zone — there are twenty of them in 
existence. They furnish the wives for the 
Air Class. These things are strictly regu- 
lated by law. Until we are assigned, no 
man may venture near us nor into this 
zone. 

Bardon shivered. You mean, you're to 
be made — 

"I shall be assigned shortly to one of 
the Air Class as a wife — only that old- 
f:: -binned term has been discontinued. We 
are called Marital Associates now. 1 don’t 
know who it will be. I haven't been in- 
formed yet by the Maternal Zone Board. 
But ! think it will be F- fifteen, the Ground 
Chief of Defective House. His applica- 
tion. J understand, is on file. But 1 am 
nut supposed to know It ma\ be some 
one else — ” 

"P-fifteen!” Bardon choked. "That old 
goat ’ It’s outrageous! ” 
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“It is the law, she murmured. I must 
oe resigned to it. It is the law 

“Damn the law!" Bardon exploded. 
■ Oceania— 

She vanished swifth between the trees. 

CHAPTER VIII 

Till. FRPK.M It \ 

OPENDING the night under a wide- 
^ spreading maple. Pardon found some- 
thing to be thankful for in this new era— 
there were no mosquitoes. He listened 
fearfully for the dreaded hum that would 
foretell an attack on his unprotected chest 
and shoulders, and pillowed his head on 
his arm. 

“Good drainage, he muttered sleepily 
'Sanitation, regulation is the keynote. 
Glad they’ve made the mosquito extinct, 
anyway, but they've sanitated all the joy- 
out of life, too. Oceania. Never thought 
it such a pretty name before 

He awoke in the stillness of the moon- 
flooded clearing, to find some one bending 
over him. 

Harden jumped to his feet, awake in an 
instant and ready to run A muscular 
hand gripped his arm and stopped him. 
and Bardon felt he could as easily break 
a ten-inch hawser as that sinewy vrip. 

He twisted around to face his captor, a 
heavy-jawed, keen-eyed (-rounder. 

The man looked into Pardon s face in 
prolonged scrutiny. Bardon sensed that 
this was no dull-witted Forty-two. 

"What do you want?" He searched the 
clearing for a rock or club to use as a 
weapon. 

“You. Tile man answered 

“Darned if I'll go without a battle. You 
might as well kill 

“Wait. It will be explained. We arc- 
not going to kill you. Come 

He tugged meaningly at Bardon s arm. 
“They are waiting now 

“Who's waiting, and who (he deuce are 
you, coming in here so coolly? 1 thought 
this zone was barred to men. 

“It is. the Grounder muttered con- 
temptuously, “for those who fear the law. 


We fear nothing. We hope fot nothing. I 
was sent for you. We heard of you. We 
need you. Stay and let the regulators drag 
you to Lethal House, or come and help 
us against the Air Class. We waste time.” 

A revolutionary society!" Bardon ex- 
claimed. “Lead on. Macduff!" 

“Seven-twelve, the Grounder corrected 
solemnly, and released Barden's arm. He 
turned away, motioning Bardon to follow. 

They went along the path, skirted a 
low flower-garlanded house that Bardon 
figured was Oceania's abode, and struck 
out into the thickest of woods. Behind 
Seven-twelve Bardon stumbled along, 
through brambles and underbrush, up hill 
and down, through swamp and clearing. 

Pardon was about to plead for a rest, 
when Seven-twelve stopped and indicated 
that Bardon was to gel down. He did so, 
and the Grounder crawled away into the 
darkness. 

He was back almost immediately. 

“This is the wall of the Maternal Zone," 
he whispered, “ft is an invisible wall — a 
bell nf electrically charged ground three 
hundred yards wide, controlled from the 
Zone Factory from sunset to sunrise. It 
is oil now for ten minutes, thanks to one 
of our people in the factory Hurry. 

Bardon hurried. Crossing that three 
hundred yards of instant death with the 
possibility of receiving a sudden radioed 
jolt at any moment, he wasted no time. 
There was always the chance that Seven- 
twelve and his friend had their time mixed. 

Bardon was still going strong long after 
he needed to, and pressing close on Seven- 
twelve s heels. The Grounder slowed up. 

A on re making too much noise." he 
mult en d. More carefully now and slow- 
ly We re well out of the death belt. 

“Oh. are we?" Bardon breathed thank- 
fully I wasn't sure. It's the sort of 
thing one wants to give a wide margin to. 
How much farther?" 

“Into the next zone. 

r pH If path grew rougher. Boulders had 
* to be circled, detours made around 
thickets, Lime had to be lost while Bardon 
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lay panting on the ground, and Seven- 
twelve, as fresh as when he started, waited 
impatiently to go ahead. 

Dawn was not far off, and Barden cal- 
culated they had covered at least fifteen 
miles of rough country 

The edge of the woods seemed to fall 
away in a precipice, opening on a yawning 
blackness. A weed-grown desolation, with 
the smell of stagnant water, and a litter 
of crumbling stone all about covered with 
grass and hushes, indicated to Bard on 
what the place was — an ancient and dis- 
used quarry 

There was something appalling to Bar- 
don about the thought of that quarry- 
discovered and exploited, perhaps, and 
fallen into neglect in the long time since 
he had down that new ship toward Callo- 
way College that bright morning. 

Where were the men he had known, the 
cities of his time? The very graves of his 
friends were obliterated. 

His own grave — 

He shook his head firmly These weren t 
thoughts for the chill of dawn while clam- 
bering down several hundred feet of cliff 
wall. Seven-twelve cautioned him to hold 
hands, obviously not trusting Banian's 
ability to make the perilous descent Bar- 
don was glad to avail himself of the aid. 

There were bushes to cling to and ledges 
to rest on On one ol these Seven-twelve 
stopped and pushed Banian before him. 
into a wide crevice in the rock. Bardon 
wriggled through between the rough sur- 
faces, turned a corner, and light blazed on 
him. 

It was a kind of cavern, hollowed out 
by the hands of workmen in olden days in 
search of the granite veins, and was big 
enough to house an army A light like an 
old-fashioned arc lamp sputtered high in 
the vaulted ceiling of the place disclosing 
a group of twenty or thirty blue-clad 
Grounders, seated on granite blocks in a 
half circle about a central figure. An old 
bowed figure in coarse, brown cotton. A 
man so bent and seamed and wrinkled 
with years that he reminded Bardon 
strongly of an animated mummy. 


But the voice that came from the de- 
crepit figure was resonant enough. 

"Gome closer, friend.” 

Bardon complied. 

"You have told him something of us, 
Seven-twelve?” 

■Something, master. Seven twelve 
answered respectfully. "Not all. 

"Listen carefully, then. The master 
spoke directly to Bardon. “I must be 
brief, for the time is short now. You see 
here the inner circle of the Freemen, an 
organization whose existence the Air Class 
does not even suspect. They thought they 
had stamped us out after the insurrection 
o! 2001 A. D. I fought them then, and am 
still alive, and master, as my father was 
master in his day 

We remember the traditions of a better 
age — the era they call the Cycle of Vio- 
lence. 'They have forgotten it. They have 
made it a world of cruelty, barren of joy, 
stripped of beauty and happiness. They 
have crushed the individual without exalt- 
ing the state They have taken away 
everything from us but the right to die. 
We are abou to use that privilege in our 
own way in another attempt to restore 
right and justice and humanity to a suffer- 
ing world. Their order shall become chaos, 
but out of that will evolve a new order.’’ 

\ murmur of growling applause arose 
from the half circle Bardon looked around 
a i i he determined faces under the flicker- 
ing light. 

'inu’ve got quite a job ahead of you, 
he began "how many — ” 

The old man's hand was upraised for 
silence. 

Hear me out. The Freemen is an older 
organization than the Air Class themselves. 
V number thousands. They number hun- 
dreds. We have been planning for fifty 
years. Tt will be a costly victory, but we 
will win! We have need of your help. Fly- 
ing has been barred to the Grounder Class 
for generations. You can fly. 

"When is the uprising set for?” asked 
Bardon, his pulses beating faster. ‘I also 
owe a debt to the Air Class.’’ 

"The time was set for the Fall Period 
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of this year. But now we have pushed it 
forward on your account. We attack the 
Air Cities in two days — -time enough l( >r 
you to train a few of our younger men. 
The ships will be available when you are 
ready 

Bardon studied the easier faces around 
him. There was little thought in his mind 
of hesitation. It was a pour choice, joining 
this evidently doomed enterprise or death 
in the Lethal House. And at least he 
would die fighting. 

He held out his hand to seal the con- 
tract. 

“I'm willing. We ll all go together 

The old man smiled quietly You are 
not optimistic. Bui we are better prepared 
than you suspect. \ ou had better rest 
now. There is plenty of work ahead. 

CHAPTER IX 

BARDON PREPARES FOR JtATTI.K 

T)ARDON became more optimistic dur- 
ing the succeeding two days of strenu- 
ous activity He was amazed at the 
strength and wide-spread influence of ihe 
Freemen. Not all were like the master, 
but, on the other hand, not many were as 
dull-witted as Bardon s first acquaintance, 
Forty-two, Sea Level. 

These were hand-picked men, chosen 
and trained under the eye of the master 
himself, of all occupations and of equal 
degree of servitude. 

There were blue-clad Grounders from 
far-away zones under the equator, men 
from zones twenty and twenty-one near 
the Arctic Circle. heavy handed laborers 
from the Food Zones, deft-fingered serfs 
from the aircraft factories, men from the 
central power factories that supplied, un- 
der the whips of the n-gulniors. light and 
heat and comfort to their masters in the 
Air Cities that most of the Grounders had 
never seen. 

But they were alike in one respect — in 
their stern, sober devotion to the work 
under way, and in the hope that glowed in 
their eyes now that the day was approach- 
ing that would justify years of waiting. 


They reported to the master in the 
cavernouv quarry in a steady .stream night 
and day advising him of the readiness of 
their naii\e zones, in defiance of the law 
that forbade a Grounder free movement, 
and the meetings adjourned in prayer in 
violation of the law of 2018, that had 
abolished religious beliefs. 

Bardon spent but little time in the meet- 
ing place. He had other work to do. He 
had a more exact knowledge of the weap- 
ons u-ed during the Violent Cycle he had 
been born in. Weapons that, had grown 
obsolete and had been forgotten for a hun- 
dred years. And he was able to improve 
on the clumsy home-made aerial bombs 
and guns secretly manufactured by the 
Freemen. 

In a vast storehouse hollowed out of 
the bowels of the granite mountain he was 
shown piles of these small-bore guns, made 
after the fashion of ancient match-locks, 
metal containers heaped to the roof, full 
of a nitric acid explosive, and, most im- 
portant to him of all, several hundred tiny 
regulator planes, row after row of them 
side By side and all ready to lly. 

"Our men made these, the master in- 
formed him, hobbling along between the 
planes. "They are the only trained work- 
ers — the Grounders. 'Lite people of the 
air make nothing, consume everything. 
Th use planes were gathered here bit by 
bit from the factories and assembled for 
the great day We have many storehouses, 
but this is the only one with planes. 
I ’lease Heaven, we shall pul them to good 
use 

“They don't require much experience to 
operate — not like our old-time airplanes/' 
Bardon observed. A child could manipu- 
lale one of these with the simplest direc- 
tion.'. 

"True, tlie old man nodded. “But the 
young men assigned to lly have no experi- 
ence in the air No Grounder is ever per- 
mit! d to fly or enter a ship. They will 
need a leader to inspire confidence and to 
direct the attack. That is your part, and 
perhaps the most important item of the 
whole affair. 
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“I see. Harden pointed to the aerial 
bombs. “We are to drop these. I suppose. 
But haven't the regi 'ators and the air 
chiefs offensive vreap-uvs of any kind? 

The master smiled. 'That is their weak- 
ness. They rely on their only defense — 
the death belts as they call them, a circle 
of electrical!], charged ground and air 
about the foundations of their cities. But 
the factories that make that radio current 
and send it out to the death belts will be 
deserted or in the hands of our Freemen 
when the moment comes to attack. Here, 
I shall outline it to vou as briefly as pos- 
sible.” 

TTE LED the way into the meeting 
cavern and spread a map on the table 
under the light Tl showed an outline of 
the Atlantic Coast as Bardon remembered 
it from his time, and the Great Lakes and 
various mountain ranges were the same, 
but there were blank spaces where cities 
had been, and red circles dotted the map 
in even succession. Arrows pointed in every 
direction in apparent confusion. 

“This is a map from one of their freight- 
ers, the master explained. “The arrows 
indicate the air currents as you might 
guess. The red circles are the Air Cities. 
Here is Zone Eighty-Seven — Sea Level, 
and in the center their largest Air City, 
Celestia. You were there when you were 
taken before the board. Celestia will be 
our main point of attack. At the moment 
when the death belts are suspended all 
over the world our armies, led by Free- 
men, will batter down the foundations of 
the landing stages and storm the cities. 

“Celestia. because it is the most im- 
portant of them all, and because our guns 
can make little impression on the frame- 
work of the foundations, you must attack 
bv air and give our men time to reach the 
top. Celestia is two thousand feet above 
the earth — two thousand feet of metal 
columns and girders, some of them ten 
feet of solid lunar metal. 

“Good Lord! It will take you hours to 
climb that, if your men can do it at all. I 
saw that foundation structure.” 


The old man shook his head. 

“Half an hour will do it. We have made 
provision for that, using the supply eleva- 
tors that connect with the ground. If you 
can keep them busy up above for half an 
hour — ” 

Bunion s mouth tightened grimly. ‘Til 
keep them busy all right. 1 only hope this 
fellow P-iifteen. of the Defective House, 
gets beneath my bomb carrier 

“You mean the Ground Chief?” the 
master frowned. "I hope you are not 
thinking of personal grudges, Bardon. 
This is a great cause you are enlisted in.” 

“Oh, no. Just a random thought. I was 
really thinking of a girl I met recently. A 
rather — er--nicc girl that's caught in their 
darned squirrel cage of laws and regula- 
tions. 

The old man's frown softened wistfully. 

“Love, too. will come into its own again, 
alter this, he murmured. “Don’t forget 
we are lighting for that also. There was a 
girl once, years ago — I was young too and 
dreamed of freedom and the woman of my 
heart's choice — well, no matter.” 

He rolled up the map and handed it to 
Bardon 

“Study it carefully It will still be dark 
when we advance against Celestia and you 
will need to know your ground thoroughly, 
1 will be busy from now on and will be 
with the ground party in the battle. If I 
do not find lime to see you again before 
you start — 

Their hands met in warm clasp across 
the table. 

Occasionally, even during the most 
crowded hours of the next thirty-six, Bar- 
don found time to think of Oceania. Rath- 
er the thought of Oceania and the picture 
of a delightful combination of gray eyes 
fringed with black, would intrude on the 
m;oi crowded hour whether Bardon had 
time in day-dream or not. 

H< worried a little about her, loo. 
Though the Maternal Zone was not in the 
immediate vicinity of the battlefield, still 
it was not far away and even the master’s 
assurances that only the Air Class would 
suffer, did not satisfy Bardon that the 
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Grounders, carried away b\ victory or 
furious in defeat, might not swarm through 
the forbidden /.one destroying every tmng 
in their path that smacked of the hit led 
law-making Airmen. 

Oceania occupied a great deal more of 
his mind than any woman he had met in 
his own age. There was a certain way she 
had of smiling — a quick lifting of the pen- 
ciled eyebrows, a widening of the dark 
fringed eyes. 

He was dreaming of her— a pleasant 
dream of a three-room apartment in t ol- 
lege Arms, with Oceania Bard on across the 
breakfast table from him — when the warn- 
ing hand of a messenger in blue Grounder 
cotton shook him into wakefulness. 

“It's the time. the man announced. 
“Get ready The ground army has already 
started for Celestia. 

Bardon shivered in the cold night air 
as he jumped to his feet. His men were 
wheeling out the regulator planes into the 
open air. 

CHAPTER X 

“ON TO C'lt L. KST] A 1 

TJARDON pushed the plane he had 
^ chosen for his own along the dirt floor 
of the cave and out through the rocky- 
opening. 

Outside in the depth of the quarry it 
was dark, except for the infrequent light 
from the hastily-rigged bulbs on ihe 
granite face, but the dawn was not far off. 
The place was crowded with regulator 


planes, their short wings almost touching, 
and each -mail ship, with its pilot in blue, 
sl.mipng ready alongside. 

Pardon adjusted the two heavy bombs 
underneath the fusilage so that they could 
be released readily, and called the lieu- 
tenants he had appointed the day before 
-the keenest of the young Grounders — 
for final instructions. 

There were three of these sub-leaders, 
each in command of fifty planes, each sub- 
leader carrying a red magnesium Hare on 
the tail of his plane to show the way. The 
rank and tile of the bomb-carriers showed 
green dares to avoid bumping into one 
another in the darkness. Spread out across 
the cluttered ground they looked like a 
"warm of resting fire flies. 

We must avoid confusion first of all, 
Bardon instructed his leader. "I will take 
off first straight up to twenty-live hundred 
feet with my fifty You. Two-thirty, will 
see that my men take off at five-second 
interval to follow me. We will move off 
to the front and wait when we reach our 
height. Ninety-six here will start next and 
form up behind me, as I told vou yester- 
day ten planes abreast in line, and your 
squadron. Three-six. behind his. Don’t 
forget to wait for my first bomb before 
starting to drop yours. 

“Having passed Celestia we will return 
over the same track, dropping our remain- 
ing bombs and immediately land to help 
the ground party If you meet any freight- 
ers or passenger ships in the lower lanes 
the men detailed for that work will run 
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alongside them and go aboard, taking 
charge and landing the ships. 

A small ship dropped like a plummet 
through the darkness and poised over Bar- 
dons’ head. An arm waved to him. 

“The master sent me to hurry you 
along,” the messenger called. “He’s almost 
beneath Celestia now. 

Bardon breathed deeply. “Good. Let's 
go!” 

He stepped into his cockpit, looked to 
see that his wings were clear of the neigh- 
boring planes and pulled out the green 
lever. The cylinder hummed loudly above 
his head and he shot up into the air. He 
pushed the lever back slowly in place when 
the indicator showed “Passenger Level” 
and moved forward a few hundred yards 
and waited. 

It was a weird feeling for a twentieth 
century flyer — to poise motionless except 
for the drift from the night wind, twenty- 
five hundred feet in the air, as quietly as 
a rowboat on a calm sea. 

Below him the green lights of the 
Grounders’ planes showed in a broad patch 
against the blackness. One by one they 
shot up into the air, forming behind him 
ten abreast, a column of planes. 

He waited impatiently for the last green 
light to leave the ground and for the pre- 
arranged signal, a blaze of white flame 
from the cave mouth, that would tell him 
two hundred were in the air. 

Finally it came. Bardon, with a glance 
at the dimly-lit instrument board before 
him, set out eastward. 

The assault was on. Far off on the hori- 
zon. a spot of luminous silver, were the 
lights of the great Air City, Celestia. 

His Hying legion were strung out behind 
him. The hum of their planes — so different 
from the roar of a twentieth-century en- 
gine — came to him like the droning of an 
army of bees on the wing. 

Once he heard a slithering crash in the 
ranks and looked back to see two green 
lights go whirling downward to destruction. 
Even with the simplest of aircraft there 
were bound to be collisions between the 
inexperienced pilots. 


Celestia grew brighter in front. Bardon 
mounted higher into the air — up to the 
“Light Freight Level” — so that there would 
not be any danger to themselves from the 
exploding bombs. 

The ordered squares of glistening metal 
came into view. Bardon steered toward the 
center of the Air City, where the vast 
Central House was, the main point of at- 
tack. 

It was there that the all powerful Cen- 
tral Board lived and directed the destinies 
of the world. 

He could see some activity there. The 
broad landing place in the center of the 
group of buildings was alive with people. 
As he watched he saw half a dozen regula- 
tor planes shoot up into the air. 

Then, far below, at the foot of the city 
foundations, he saw the flash of guns and 
then heard the steady crashing and the 
faint roar of thousands of voices, that told 
him the battle had begun in earnest, that 
the Grounders were pouring into the death- 
belt to capture the elevators. 

He turned quickly, then, to the business 
at hand. 

THATEYER might have been the in- 
tentions of the half dozen regulators 
who came up to meet the advancing air 
horde, whether to investigate or repel the 
attack, the result was immediate. Enraged 
at the sight of their crudest enemies, a 
score of Grounders broke from the forma- 
tion without word of command and hurled 
themselves recklessly at the regulators. 
They crashed together one by one and dis- 
appeared underneath the moving squad- 
rons. 

Over the Central House. Bardon tugged 
at the spring that held one of his two 
bombs. The ship danced lightly when the 
weight was released, then spun violently 
as the exploding bomb tore the air to frag- 
ments beneath him. 

From behind him bomb after bomb whis- 
tled downward to crash on rooftop and 
landing place. Shouts and screams arose 
from the Air City and were drowned in 
the steady thunder of high explosive. 
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At the head of his column of planes, 
Bardon swept on across the city and turned 
in a great circle, heading hack. 

The Air City was dark now, except for 
the flash of the bombs. Evidently the 
Board, in a desperate effort to avoid com- 
plete destruction, had thrown off the light- 
ing system. 

Bardon knew there were a few small- 
bore rifles of lunar metal among the regu- 
lators, used to bring down Grounders who 
from time to time broke through the /.< inc- 
lines. He heard some of these rifles going 
into action on his left in a quick fusillade 

A group of regulator planes, the pilots 
showing the familiar maroon uniform, ap- 
peared from that direction out of the dark- 
ness. Headed by an Air Chief, they plunged 
into the midst of the attacking force and 
were swallowed up immediately. 

One of them, swooping down upon Bar- 
don, thrust the muzzle of a lunar metal 
rifle almost into Bardon s face. Before the 
regulator had time to tire a Grounder's ship 
rammed the regulator's plane in the center 
and both disappeared. 

Bardon was over the center of the city 
again now. He released his second missile. 
In the flash of its bursting he caught sight 
of the vast landing place, littered with fig- 
ures in Grounder-blue and the dark red 
silk of the regulators among the crumpled 
planes. 

He swung upward and waited while his 
men passed beneath, their dropping bombs 
lighting up the night in a flickering roar 

Then, as/nddenly as it started, the bom- 
bardment stopped. It would be time for 
the master and his ground party to reach 
the Air City 

Bardon frowned over the side of his 
ship, hoping nothing had gone wrong with 
the elevators. H might have occurred to 
the air people to cut off the power running 
these when the\ threw off the lights. It 
seemed ages instead of seconds to Bardon. 

What if the death-belt had not really 
oeen suspended? 

The broad landing place a thousand feet 
below him glowed brightly as the lights 
went on again. Figures in maroon and yel- 


low were running about like ants whose 
hills had been disturbed. Ships of all kinds 
were being filled with a panicky throng in 

futile effort to escape from the doomed 
city Out from the entrances to the supply 
elevators, carrying everything before them 
in a blue flood came the hordes of Ground- 
ers. Bardon could hear their shouting voices 
deafening, menacing roar of victory. 

On ever_\- side his men were dropping 
swiftly to the landing place. He reached 
for the red lever before him, waiting a 
moment for the planes beneath to get clear 
before he descended. 

Out of the blackness above him a 
freighter appeared dropping slowly toward 
the landing place, now filled with the blue 
army that was pouring through the city. 

Bardon had no time to avoid the colli- 
sion and the pilot of the freighter, who 
had probably come from a zone across the 
sea, seemed to have lost his head com- 
pletely at the sight of the Grounders in 
possession of Celeslia. The freighter was 
swinging in a huge circle and slowing up, 
canted over partly so that the railing and 
open trapdoor were beneath. The pilot win- 
dow was deserted. 

Even a slow descent was sufficient, 
though, to send Bardon head over heels 
from his cockpit with the impact of the 
heavy ship against his tiny craft. He pulled 
sharply at the lever, felt himself start 
downward, and then the metal side of the 
freighter crashed into the cylinder above 
Bardon s head. 

He grasped the railing of the freighter 
deck just in the nick of time. His plane 
whirled out of sight, and he hung sus- 
pended in mid-air. 

He held on with every ounce of strength 
while ihe freighter returned to an even 
keel, and then flung himself over the rail. 
It took him a second or two to recover his 
wits after the scare, and in that second or 
two the pilot appeared in the doorwav 
and grappled with Bardon, bending him 
backward in an effort to throw him over 
the side. 

He was a bigger man than Bardon, and 
active. He must have concluded that his 
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case was hopeless if taken prisoner by the 
Grounders, to allow his ship to careen 
downward and forward out of control that 
way. 

Bardon fought to release the sinewy grip 
on his throat, struck at the face that 
gleamed above him, even while he saw, 
with his head twisted backward, the gray 
metal wall of the Central House show up 
directly in front of the rushing freighter. 

CHAPTER XI 

PROFESSOR BARDON HAS A RELAPSE 

A SSOCIATE Professor Bardon wriggled 
J *- his neck around carefully to make sure 
he was still intact and blinked at the wor- 
ried face of Alpheus Corr. 

All right now, are you?" Corr asked, 
“had a rather difficult time with you just 
then. But 1 guess you’re back to normalcy 
again. Feel all right?’’ 

Bardon sat up, felt the bandage on his 
forehead and looked around at the familiar 
furniture of his room at College Arms. 

‘T'nt a bit hazy, he muttered. "That 
fight I had with the pilot of the freighter — 
over Celestia — ” 

Alpheus Con's worried frown returned. 
“Now look here, Phil, snap out of it. We 
don’t want the doctor in again. He needs 
some sleep after your monkey shines last 
night. If you think you were fighting over 
Celestia, whoever she may be— 

“What happened?" Bardon asked feebly 

“Last night? Why. you climbed out onto 
the roof shouting Down with Celestia or 


something and we got you back in bed 
again. You pretty nearly scared the life 
out of a co-ed who lives in the house next 
door shouting that you wanted to kill 
some bird name P-sixteen! 

" P- fifteen. Bardon corrected. "You 
don t understand. I went through a kind 
of gray wall — 

"A very solid concrete gray wall, Corr 
grinned. "In fact the wall of the local 
power house. And you didn’t go through. 
You stopped part way Not much damage 
except to your plane. I believe there are 
a couple of cylinders still intact, and I 
wouldn't be surprised if you could get 
enough out of the wreck to make a fair 
motor cycle.” 

"There — there was a girl — Bardon 

reached for a glass of water. “You know — 
it seems funnjtfskTm not so glad I'm back 
to my senses. I was in love with her, Corr 
— in 205 A A. D. I'm in love with her now. 
Darned nonsense you’ll probably think — ” 
Phew! You take the prize, that’s what 
I think. I've heard of constancy in love. 
But a man who can be true to a girl for 
a hundred and fif — 

Bardon was not listening. 

A girl stood in the open doorway, a girl 
with yellow hair and gray eyes, fringed 
with black — a rare and delightful combi- 
nation— and she held a notebook under her 
arm. 

I thought I'd find out how he was,” 
she began. “I see- — " 

"Oceania!" Bardon got to his feet. He 
felt weak and happy and disturbed all in 
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one. “Oceania !” he repeated happily 
“Don’t mind him, Miss 0 ’Shannon, 
Corr said, and looked reprovingly at Bar- 
don. "Don't stan that again, Phil. You 
really owe this young lady an apology for 
climbing in her window and half talking 
her to death with some ridiculous rigma- 
role of your own last night. 

“I don’t mind, she smiled 
Corr looked at his watch and jumped 
up. “I’m late now for the class. 

He hurried out. Bardon cleared his 
throat. 

“I — er — I suppose 1 was pretty foolish. 
He looked out of the window. ‘Got a crack 
on the head when I crashed. I — er — talked 
a lot of nonsense 1 presume. 

“Yes.” She looked out of the window, 
too, looked at the bookshelves and at the 
rug on the floor — most particularly not at 
Bardon. The gray eyes seemed wistful. 
“Yes. You talked a lot of nonsense, about 
love, and the kind of a girl a man wanted 
to marry I think my class must be — 
“Did 1?" he exclaimed eagerly. “Wait. 
Don’t go! T say, Oceania 
“Doris.” 

“Doris! You know, Doris, you might 
have thought I was altogether out of my 


head — delirious. Well, I wasn’t — «r— al- 
together-—” 

She smiled at him again from the door- 
way "Really?” 

"Say, Ocean — er--Doris, you rather 
liked my talk on the woman question you 
said. It you arc not doing anything to- 
night. 1 feel so much better already I’d 
like to continue our — er — discussion and 
go into the question of woman’s place in 
the home, in a general way, with — er — 
perhaps a particular application—” 

"I’d love to, Phil,” she murmured, and 
vanished down the stairs. 

Associate Professor Bardon picked up a 
neat manuscript from the table and read 
the title: "Our Aerial Future.” Frowningly 
he dropped it into the waste basket and 
reached for his notebook and pencil. 

“Income, he wrote and drew a line 
down the center, “at present twenty-five 
hundred dollars per year. Prospective in- 
crease, ten hundred dollars. Debit, rent of 
one three-room apartment, household fur- 
niture. kitchen ware, et cetera, traveling 
expenses for two, Doris O’Shannon — ” 

He crossed the last word out and leaned 
back in his chair, gazing contemplatively 
into the future — the very near future. 


To An Aztec Relic 

C TRANCE Shape, with pointed jaw and bulging eyes, 
Is that a fiendish, scowl or lurking grin? 

Say, Thing, are you a God of Paradise, 

Or effigy of Aztec Mortal Sin? 

Relic of culture ages old! 

\ famous artist made you, none can doubt. 

For vou are wrought entire of purest gold — 

The work unseen in dirt, all gold without. 

When in the Monarch’s palace you were set 

plow filled that heathen Artist's heart with pride! 

He swore the world would ne’er Ids work forget, 

He called himself immortal — then lie died. 

For centuries die shifting desert sands 
1 lave piled high above the royal hall 

Where you were raised aloft by reverent hands — 

A lea i coyote howls above the wad 

— Haul Wilson 
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What was foreseen in 1916 as a probably cor- 
rect picture of the metropolis of the year 2416 
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By FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK 

The last dawn that human eyes would ever see — 


M "|T’M GETTING tired,” complained 
| Davis, lounging in the window of 
the Physics Building, “and sleepy. 
It’s after eleven o’clock. This makes the 
fourth night I’ve sat up to see your new 
star, and it’ll be the last. Why, the thing 
was billed to appear three weeks ago.” 

“Are you tired, Miss Wardour?” asked 
Eastwood, and the girl glanced up with a 
quick flush and a negative murmur _ 
Eastwood made the reflection anew that 
she certainly was painfully shy. She was 
almost as plain* as she was shy, though 
her hair had an unusual beauty of its 
own, fine as silk and colored tike palest 
flame. ~* 

Probably she had brains; Eastwood had 
seen her reading some extremely “deep” 
books, but she seemed to have no amuse- 
ments, few interests. She worked daily at 
the Art Students’ League, and boarded 
where he did, and he had thus come to 
ask her with the Davises to watch for the 
new star from the laboratory windows on 
the Heights. 

“Do .you really think that it’s worth 
while to wait any longer, professor?” in- 
quired Mrs. Davis, concealing a yawn. 

Eastwood was somewhat annoyed bv the 
continued failure’ of the star to show itself, 
and he hated to be called “professor,” be- 
ing only an assistant professor of physics. 

“I don’t know,” he answered somewhat 
curtly. “This is the twelfth night -that I 
have waited- for it. Of course, 'it would 
have been a mathematical miracle if as- 
tronomers should have solved such a prob- 
lem exactly, though they’ve been figuring 
on it for a quarter of a century.” 

- The new Physics Building of Columbia 
University was about twelve stories high. 
The physics laboratory occupied the ninth 
and tenth floors, with the astronomical 


rooms above it, an arrangement which 
would have been impossible before the in- 
vention of the oil vibration cushion, which 
practically isolated the instrument-rooms 
from the earth. 

Eastwood had arranged a small telescope 
at the window, and below them spread the 
illuminated -map of Greater New York, 
sending up a faintly musical roar. All the 
streets were crowded, as they had been 
every night since the fifth of the month,' 
when the great new star, or sun, was ex- 
pected to come, into view. 

S OME error had been made in the cal- 
culations, -though, as Eastwood said, 
astronomers had been figuring on them for 
twenty-five years. 

Jt was, in fact, nearly forty years since 
Professor Adolphe Bernier first announced 
his theory of a limited universe at the 
International- Congress of Sciences in Paris, 
where it was counted as little more than 
a masterpiece of imagination. 

Professor Bernier did not believe that 
the universe was infinite. Somewhere, he 
argued, the universe must have a center, 
which" is the pivot for its revolution. 

The moon revolves around the earth, 
the planetary system revolves about the 
sun, the solar system revolves about one 
of the fixed stars, and this whole system 
in its turn undoubtedly revolves around 
some more distant point. But -this sort of 
progression must stop somewhere. 

Somewhere there must be" a central §un, 
a vast incandescent body which does not 
move at all. .And as a . sun is always larger 
and hotter than its satellites, therefore the 
body at the center of the universe must 
be of an immensity and temperature be- 
yond anything known or imagined. 

It was objected that this -hypothetical 
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body should then be large enough to be 
visible from the earth, .and Professor 
Bernier replied that some day it undoubt- 
edly would be visible. Its light had simply 
not yet had time to reach the earth. 

The passage of light from the nearest 
of the fixed stars is a matter of three 
years, and there must be many stars so 
distant that their rays have not yet reached 
us. The great central sun must be so in- 
conceivably remote that perhaps hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of years would elapse 
before its light should burst upon the 
solar system. 

All this was contemptuously classed as 
“newspaper science,” till the extraordinary 
mathematical revival a little after the mid- 
dle of the twentieth century afforded the 
means of verifying it. 

Following the new theorems discovered 
by Professor Burnside, of Princeton, and 
elaborated by Dr. Taneka, of Tokyo, as- 
tronomers succeeded in calculating the arc 
of the sun’s. movements through space, and 
its ratio to the orbit of its satellites. With 
this as a basis, it was possible to follow 
the widening circles, the. consecutive sys- 
tems of the heavenly bodies and their ro- 
tations. 

The theory of Professor Bernier was 
justified. It was demonstrated that there 
really was a gigantic mass of incandescent 
matter, which, whether the central point 
of the universe or not, appeared to be with- 
out motion. 

The weight and distance of this new sun 
were approximately calculated, and, the 
speed 'of light being known, it was an easy 
matter to reckon when its rays would 
reach the earth. 

It was then estimated that the approach- 
ing rays would arrive at the earth in twen- 
ty-six years, and that was twenty-six years 
ago. Three weeks had passed since the 
date when the new heavenly body was ex- 
pected to become visible, and it had not 
yet appeared. 

Popular interest had risen to a high v 
pitch, stimulated by innumerable newspa- 
per and magazine articles, and the streets 
were nightly thronged with excited crowds 


armed with opera-glasses and star maps, 
while at every corner a telescope man had 
planted his tripod instrument at a nickel 
a look. 

Similar scenes were taking place in every 
civilized city on the globe. 

It was generally supposed that the new 
luminary would appear in size about mid- 
way between Venus and the moon. Better 
informed persons expected something like 
the sun, and a syndicate of capitalists 
quietly leased large areas on the coast of 
Greenland in anticipation of a great rise 
in temperature and a northward movement 
in population. 

Even the business situation was appre- 
ciably affected by • the public uncertainty 
and excitement. There was a decline in 
stocks, and a minor religious sect boldly 
prophesied the end of the world. 

“I’ve had enough of this,” said Davis, 
looking at his watch again. “Are you ready 
to go, Grace? By the way, isn’t it getting 
warmer?” 

It had been a sharp February day, but 
the temperature was certainly rising. Water 
was dripping from the roofs, and from the 
icicles that fringed the window ledges, as 
if a warm wave had suddenly arrived. 

“What’s that light?” suddenly asked 
Alice Wardour, who was lingering by the 
open window. 

“It must be moonrise,” said Eastwood, 
though the illumination of the horizon was 
almost like daybreak. 

Davis abandoned his intention of leav- 
ing, and they watched the east grow pale 
and flushed till at last a brilliant white 
disc heaved itself above the horizon. 

It resembled the full moon, but as if 
trebled' in luster, and the streets grew 
almost as light as by day. 

“Good heavens, that must be - the new 
star, after all!” said Davis in an awed 
voice. 

“No, it’s only the moon. This is the 
hour and minute for her rising,” answered 
Eastwood, who had grasped the cause of 
the phenomenon. “But the new sun must 
have appeared on the other side of the 
earth. Its light is what makes the moon 
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so brilliant. It will rise here just as the 
sun does, no telling how soon. It must be 
brighter than was expected— and maybe 
hotter,” he added with a vague uneasiness. 

“Isn’t it getting very warm in here?” 
said Mrs. Davis, loosening her jacket. 
“Couldn’t you turn off some of the steam 
heat?” * ^ 

Eastwood turned it all off, for, in spite 
of the open window, the room was really 
growing uncomfortably close. But the 
warmth appeared to come from without; 
it w j as like a warm spring evening, and. 
the icicles were breaking loose from the 
cornices. 

F OR half an hour they leaned from the 
windows with but desultory conver- - 
sation, and below them the streets were 
black with people- and whitened wdt.h up- 
turned faces, The x brilliant, moon rose 
higher, and the mildness of the night 
sensibly increased. , 

It was after midnight when Eastwood 
first noticed the reddish flush tinging the 
clouds low in the east, and he pointed it 
out to his companions. 

“That must be- it at last,” he exclaimed, 
w'ith a' thrill 'of vibrating excitement at 
what he was going to see, a cosmic event 
unprecedented in intensity. 

The brightness waxed rapidly 
“By Jove, see it redden!” Davis ejacu- 
lated. “It’s 'getting lighter than day — and 
hot! Whew!” 

The whole eastern sky. glowed with a 
deepening pink that extended half round 
the horizon. Sparrows chirped from the 
roofs, and it looked as if- the disc of the 
unknown . star might at ,anv moment be 
expected to lift above the Atlantic, but 
it delayed long. 

The heavens continued to burn with 
myriad hues, gathering at last to a fiery 
furnace glow on the sky line. 

Mrs. Davis suddenly screamed. An 
American flag blowing freely from its 
staff on the roof of the tall building had 
all at once burst into flame. 

Low in the east lay a long streak of in- 
tense fire which broadened, as they squinted 


with watering eyes. It was as if the edge 
of the world had been heated to white- 
ness. 

The brilliant moon faded to a feathery 
white film in- the glare. There was a con- 
fused outcry from the observatory over- 
head, and a crash of something being 
broken, and as the strange new sunlight 
fell through the window' the onlookers 
leaped back as if a blast furnace had been 
opened before them. 

The glass cracked and fell inward. Some- 
thing like-the sun, but magnified fifty times 
in size and hotness, was rising out of the 
sea. An iron instrument-table by the. win- 
dow began Jo smoke with an acrid smell 
of varnish. 

“What the devil is this^ Eastwood?” 
shouted Davis accusingly. 

From the streets rose a sudden, enormous 
wail of’ fright -and pain, the outcry of a 
million throats at once, and the roar of a 
stampede followed. The pavements were 
choked with struggling, panic-stricken peo- 
ple in the fierce glare, and above, the din 
arose the clanging rush of fire-engines and 
trucks. 

Smoke began to rise from several points 
below Central Park, and two or three 
church chimes" pealed crazily. 

The observers from overhead came run- 
ning down the .-stairs with a thunderous' 
trampling, for the elevator man had de- 
serted .his .post. 0 

-“Here, we’ve got to get out of this,” 
shouted Davis, seizing his wife by the 
arm and hustling her toward the door. 
“This place’ll be on fire directly.” 

“Hold on. You can’t go down into, that 
crush on the street,” Eastw’ood cried, try- 
ing to prevent him. 

But Davis broke away and raced down 
the stairs, half carrying his terrified wife. 
Eastwood got his back against the door in 
time to prevent Alice from following them. 

“There’s nothing in this building that 
w'ill burn, Miss Wardour,” he said as 
calmly as he could. “We had better stay 
here for the present. It would be sure 
death to get involved in that stampede 
below! Just listen to it.” 
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The crowds on the street seemed to sway 
to and fro in contending Waves, and the 
cries, curses, and screams came up in a 
savage chorus. 

The heat was already almost blistering- 
to the skin, though they carefully avoided 
the direct rays, and instruments of glass 
in the laboratory cracked loudly one by 
one. 

_ A vast cloud of dark smoke began to 
rise from the harbor, where the shipping 
must have caught fire, and something ex- 
ploded with a terrific report. A few min- 
utes later half a dozen fires broke out in 
the lower part of the city, rolling up vol- 
umes of smoke that faded to a thin mist 
in the dazzling light. 

The great new sun was now fully above 
the horizon, and the whole east seemed 
ablaze. The stampede in the streets had 
quieted all at once, for the survivors had 
taken refuge in the nearest houses, and 
the pavements were black with motionless 
forms of men and women. 

“I’ll do whatever you say,” said Alice, 
who was deadly pale, but remarkably col- 
lected. Even at that moment Eastwood wasw 
struck by the splendor of her etherially 
brilliant hair that burned like pale flame 
above her pallid face. "But we can’t stay 
here, can we?” 

"No,” replied Eastwood, trying to col- 
lect his faculties in the face of this catas- 
trophic revolution of nature. “We’d better 
go to the basement, I think.” 

In the basement were deep vaults used 
for the storage of delicate instruments, 
and these would afford shelter for a time 


at least. It occurred to him as he spoke 
that perhaps temporary safety was the 
best that any living thing on earth could 
hope for. 

But he led the way down the well stair- 
case. They had gone down six or seven 
flights when, a gloom seemed to grow upon 
the air, with a welcome relief. 

It seemed almost cool, and the sky 
had clouded heavily, with the appearance 
of polished and heated silver. 

A deep but distant roaring arose and 
grew from the southeast, and they stopped 
on the second landing to look from the 
window. 

A VAST black mass seemed to fill the 
space between sea and sky, and it 
was sweeping toward the city, probably 
from the harbor, Eastwood thought, at a 
speed that made it visibly grow as they 
watched it. 

"A cyclone — and a waterspout!” mut- 
tered Eastwood, appalled. 

He might have foreseen it from' the- sud- 
den, excessive evaporation and the heating 
of the air. The gigantic black pillar drove 
toward them swaying and reeling, and a 
gale came with it, and a waill of impene- 
trable mist behind. 

As Eastwood watched its progress he 
saw its cloudy bulk illumined momentarily 
by a dozen lightning-like flashes, and a 
moment later-, above its roar, came the 
tremendous detonations of- heavy cannon. 

The forts and the warships were firing 
shells to break the waterspout, but the 
shots seemed to produce no effect. It was 
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the city’s last and useless attempt at re- 
sistance. A moment late/ forts and ships 
alike must have been engulfed. 

“Hurry! This building will collapse!”' 
Eastwood shouted. 

They rushed down another flight, and 
heard the .crash with which the monster 
broke over the city. A deluge of water, 
like the emptying of a reservoir, thundered 
upon the street, and the water was steam- 
ing hot as it fell. 

There was a rending crash^ of falling 
walls, "'and, in another instant the Physics 
Building seemed to be twisted around by 
a powerful hand. The walls blew out, and 
the whole structure sank in a chaotic mass. 

But the tough steel frame was prac- 
tically unwreckable, and, in fact, the up- 
per portion was simply bent down upon 
the lower stories, peeling off most of the 
shell of masonry and stucco. 

Eastwood was stunned as he was hurled 
to the floor, but when he came to himself 
he was still upon the landing, which was 
tilted at an alarming angle. A tangled mass 
of steel rods and beams hung a yard 
over his head, and a huge steel girder. had 
plunged down perpendicularly from above, 
smashing ‘everything in its wav. 

Wreckage choked the well of the stair- 
case, a mass of plaster, bricks, and shat- 
tered furniture surrounded him, and he 
could look out in almost every direction 
through the rent iron skeleton. 

A yard away Alice was sitting up, me- 
chanically wiping the mud and water from 
her face, and' apparently' uninjured. Tepid 
water was pouring through, the interstices 
of the wreck in torrents, though it did not 
appear to be raining. 

A steady, powerful gale had followed 
the whirlwind, and it brought a little cool- 
ness with it. Eastwood inquired perfunctor- 
ily of Alice if she were hurt, without being 
able to feel any degree of interest in the 
matter. His faculty of sympathy seemed 
paralyzed. 

“I don’t know. I thought — I thought 
that we were all dead!” the girl murmured 
in a soft of daze.. “What was it? Is it all 
over?” 


"I think, it’s only beginning,” East- 
wood answered dully.' 

The gale had brought up more cloud, 
and the skies were thickly overcast, but 
shining white-hot. Presently the rain came 
down in almost scalding floods, and as it 
fell upon the hissing streets it steamed 
again into the air. 

In' three minutes, all., the -world was 
choked with hot vapor, and. from the roar 
and splash the streets seemed to be run-- 
ning rivers. 

The downpour seemed too violent to 
endure, and after an hour it did cease, 
while the city reeked with mist. Through 
the whirling fog Eastwood caught glimpses 
.of ruined buildings, vast heaps of 'debris, 
all the wreckage of 'the greatest city of 
the twentieth century. 

Then the torrents fell again like a cata- 
ract, as if the waters of the earth were 
shuttlecocking between sea and heaven. 
With a jarring tremor of the ground a 
landslide went down into the Hudson. 

s The .atmosphere was like a vapor bath, 
choking and sickening. The physical agony 
of respiration aroused Alice from a sort 
of stupor, and she cried out pitifully that 
she would die. 

The strong wind drove -the hot spray 
and steam through the shattered building 
till it seemed, impossible that human lungs 
could extract life from the semi-liquid that 
had replaced the air, but the two lived. 

After hours of this parboiling the rain 
slackened, and, as the clouds parted, East- 
wood caught a glimpse of a familiar form 
half way up the heavens. It was the sun, 
the old sun, looking small and watery. 

'But the intense heat and brightness told 
that the enormous body still blazed be- 
' hind the clouds. The rain seemed to have 
ceased definitely, and the hard, shining 
whiteness of the sky grew rapidly hotter. 

The heat of the air increased to an 
oven-like degree;. the mists were dissipated, 
the clouds licked up, and the earth seemed 
to dry itself almost immediately. The heat 
from the two suns beat down simultan- 
eously till it became a monstrous terror, 
unendurable. 
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An odor of smoke began to permeate 
the air; there was a dazzling shimmer over 
the streets, and great clouds of mist arose 
from the bay, but these appeared to evap- 
orate before they could darken the sky. 

The piled wreck of the building shel- 
tered the two refugees from the direct rays 
of the new sun, now almost overhead, but 
not from the penetrating heat of the air. 
But the body will endure almost anything, 
short of tearing asunder, for a time at 
least; it is the finer mechanism of the 
nerves that suffers most. 

A LICE lay face down among the bricks, 
gasping and moaning. The blood 
hammered in Eastwood’s brain, and the 
strangest mirages 'flickered before his eyes. 

Alternately he lapsed into heavy stupors, 
and awoke to the agony of the day. In his 
lucid moments he reflected that this could 
not last long, and tried to remember what 
degree of heat would cause death. 

Within an hour after the drenching rains 
he was feverishly thirsty, and the skin 
felt as. if peeling from his whole body. 

This fever and horror lasted until he 
forgot that he had ever known another 
state; but at last the west reddened, and 
the flaming sun went down. It left the 
familiar planet high in the heavens, and 
there was .no darkness until the usual 
hour, though there was a slight lowering 
of the temperature. 

But when night did come it brought 
life-giving coolness, and though the heat 
was still intense it seemed temperate by 


comparison. More than all, the kindly 
darkness seemed to set a limit to the cata- 
clysmic disorders of the day. 

“Ouf! This is heavenly!” said East- 
wood, drawing long breaths and feeling 
mind and body revived in the gloom. 

“It won’t last long,” replied Alice, and 
her voice sounded extraordinarily calm 
through the darkness. “The heat will come 
again when the new sun rises in a few 
hours.” 

“We might find some better place in 
the meanwhile — a deep cellar; or we might 
get into the Subway,” Eastwood sug- 
gested. 

“It \yould be no use. Don’t you under- 
stand? I have been thinking it all out. 
After this, the new sun will always shine, 
and we could not endure it. even another 
day. The wave of heat is passing round 
the world as it revolves, and in a few 
hours the whole earth will be a burnt-up 
ball. Very likely we are the only people 
left alive in New York, or perhaps in 
America.” 

She seemed to have taken the intel- 
lectual initiative, and spoke with an as- 
sumption of authority that amazed him. 

“But there must be others,” said East- 
wood, after thinking for a moment. “Other 
people have found sheltered places, or 
miners, or men underground.” 

“They would have been drowned by 
the rain. At any rate, there will be none 
left alive by tomorrow night. 

“Think of it,” she went on dreamily. 
“For a thousand years this wave of fire 
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has been rushing toward us, while life has 
been going on so happily in the world, so 
unconscious that the world was doomed 
all the time. And now this is the en<j of 
life.” 

‘T don’t know,” Eastwood said slowly. 
"It may be the end of human life, but 
there must be some forms that will sur- 
vive— some micro-organisms perhaps cap- 
able of resisting high temperatures, if noth- 
ing higher. The seed of life will be left 
at any rate, and that is everything. Evolu- 
tion will begin over again, producing new 
types to suit the changed conditions. I 
only wish I could see what creatures will 
be here in a few thousand years. * 

"But I can’t realize it at all — this 
thing!” he cried -passionately, after a 
pause. “Is it real? Or have we all gone 
mad? It seems, too much like a bad 
dream.” 

The - rain crashed down again as he 
spoke, and the earth steamed, though not 
with the dense reek of the day. For hours 
the waters roared and splashed against the 
earth, in hot billows till the streets were 
foaming yellow rivers, dammed by the 
wreck of fallen buildings. 

There was a continual rumble, as earth 
and rock slid into the East River, and at 
last the Brooklyn Bridge collapsed with 
a thunderous crash and splash that made 
all Manhattan vibrate. A gigantic billow 
like a tidal wave swept up the river from 
its fall. 

The downpour slackened and ceased 
soon after the moon began to shed an ob- 
scured but brilliant light through the 
clouds. 

Presently the east commenced to grow 
luminous,, and this time there could be 
no doubt as' to what was coming. 

Alice crept closer to the man as the gray 
light rose upon the watery air. 

"Kiss me!” she whispered suddenly, 


throwing her arms around his neck. He 
could feel her trembling. “Say you love 
me; hold me in your arms. I want you to 
love me — now — now. There is only an 
hour.” 

"Don’t be afraid. Try to face it 
bravely,” stammered Eastwood. 

"I don’t fear it — not death. But I have- 
never lived. I' have never had love. I have 
never felt or known anything. I have al- 
ways been timid and wretched and afraid 
— afraid to speak— and I’ve almost wished 
for suffering and misery or anything rather 
than to be stupid and dumb and dead, as 
I’ve always been. 

"I’ve never dared to tell anyone what 
I was, w'hat I wanted. I’ve been afraid all 
my life, but I’m not afraid now. I have 
never lived; I have never been happy; 
and now we must die together!” 

It seemed to Eastwood the cry of the 
perishing world. He held her in his arms 
and kissed her - wet, tremulous face that 
was strained to his. - 

In that terrible desolation his heart 
turned toward her, and a strange passion- 
intoxicated him as his lips met hers, an 
intoxication. and passion more poignant for 
the certainty of coming death. 

“You must love me — you must!” whis- 
pered Alice. "Let us live, a little, at the 
very last!” 

T HE twilight was gone before he knew 
it. The sky w’as blue already, with 
crimson flakes mounting to the zenith, and 
the heat was growing once more intense. 

“This is the end, Alice,” said Eastwood, 
and his voice trembled.' 

She looked at him, her eyes shining with 
an unearthly softness and brilliancy, and 
turned her face to the east. 

There, in crimson and orange, flamed the 
last dawn that human eyes would ever 
see. 



The Readers’ Viewpoint 

Address comments to The Letter Editor, Famous Fantastic Mysteries, 280 Broadway, N. Y, 


Dear Editor: 

Analyzing F, F. M. 

There is something about a science fiction fan 
that makes him want to write letters to maga- 
zine editors. What it is I don’t know, but I do 
know I must make further comments to you 
about F.F.M. 

I read all the letters in the Readers’ View- 
point and try to note the worthwhile sugges- 
tions. Here are some that seem to stand out. 
Famous Fantasy, suggested by C. Hidley, would 
make an excellent and (to me) an improved 
name. The book length serials should by all 
means be printed in full. A department to rate 
the J stories is most welcome. How about a 
question and answer department concerning 
authors and their works? Many of them are 
still writing and it would be worthwhile to 
know about their recent works. For instance, 

I am curious to know if A. Merritt has written 
anything since “Creep Shadow.” 

A book announcement policy would be a fine 
thing, too. More serials per issue seems in de- 
mand. Aiid fewer installments of increased 
length is a popular suggestion. The suggestions 
for the stories to be printed are perfect. It 
seems unusual how close the readers agree on 
the stories they want. 

For my part, I can endorse practically all 
the suggested stories so far. A. Merritt' seems 
to be the most in demand, with Farley, Hall, 
England, Serviss, Smith, Cummings, etc., fol- 
lowing after. About Cummings, the readers 
don’t seem to all hold the same opinion. There ' 
can be no denying Ray Cummings has written 
some very commonplace stories, but also the 
fantasy fans must admit that he has several 
classics of the first order. 

"The Girl in the Golden Atom” series (by the 
way please hurry that sequel) is one of the 
most famous. And his “Man Who Mastered 
Time” is probably the greatest of all the time 
traveling adventures. For my part I hope you 
can "publish a lot of Ray Cummings stories. 

About reprints versus new stories. Stick to 
the old classics for the most part. An occa- 
sional new story is all right, but there are 
too many fans clamoring for the old stories 
to spare the room. 

Now about this business of taking stories 
from other magazines other than the Munsey 
publications. It is all right but it certainly 
seems best to use all the old Argosy classics 
first as they are the ones most in demand. 


Munsey’s is certainly fortunate to have such 
a rich store of the old classics. 

Upwards of 75 stories have already been 
asked for by your readers. Most of these are 
of the book length type. At the present rate of 
two serials, counting an average of five in- 
stallments to each, you will be able to print a 
total of about five full length stories per 
year. This means 15 years to print the stories 
now in demand! 

With all this off my chest, you have my 
very best regards. 

Charles W. Wolfe. 

417 Tenth St., 

Las Vegas,' N. M, 

Paul and Science Fiction 

Your magazine is a veritable “time machine” 
to the past, especially with Paul illustrating 
some of the stories. Please use him as much 
as possible. His drawings, like the stories, re- 
call to one a great past of science fiction ; a 
past, thaLuntil the publication of your magazine, 
was growing further and further from the pres- 
ent.. Paul is practically a part of science fiction 
and so I believe it fitting that he, above all 
others, should be the one to illustrate the great 
classics that you are now publishing, 

Virgil Finlay is a perfect illustrator for the 
pure fantastic stories. 

Tread carefully when publishing other than 
reprint stories. There are over a dozen maga- 
zines in the fantasy field now. So far, your 
new stories have been well chosen, however. 

I am .glad “Darkness and Dawn” will start 
soon as such authors as England are rare in 
science fiction. Serviss, Smith and Hall are 
other men whose stories are always welt writ- 
ten and whose work is greatly appreciated. 

With such an abundance of really worth- 
while material available it should be possible 
to publish the magazine at least twice a month. 
I am sure that this would meet with the over- 
whelming approval of all the readers especially 
as the serials are the feature stories and a 
month is a long wait between installments. 
Would this be possible?* 

Thank you for the only enjoyment I’ve got- 
ten from science fiction in many years; 

Carl Mainfort. 

2607 Valley Drive, 

Alexandria, Va. 

* We may be able to double the output of 
complete long stories, later — Editor. 
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Six Months Too Long 

I am writing you to offer a few'/tiore sug- 
gestions as to how the magazine should be 
run ! 

First I must disagree with Mr. Musil who 
asks in the Readers’ Viewpoint for an unfixed 
method of selection. Most people have had 1 ac- 
cess to fantastic fiction for the past five or ten 
years. I am strongly against printing anything 
that has appeared since 1934 or later. I am 
sure that there are enough great stories from 
1900 to 1930 or so to keep the magazine well 
supplied for a long time. 

“Son of the Stars,” while an excellent story,, 
has no place in F, F M. until the rich wealth 
of the past thirty-five years has been completely 
drained for the magazine. 

Why not increase the size of F. F. M. about 
twice? Six months is too long a time to- wait 
for the longer novels. 

Richard G. Clark. 

706 West Maple, 

Centerville, Iowa. 

Installments Too Long 

I have thoroughly enjoyed every issue of 
F.„ F. M. and I look forward eagerly to forth- 
coming ones, The variety of stories is excel- 
lent. 

If you must serialize, may I suggest that you 
limit the installments to not more than 3 or 4? 
This would save us readers .the prolonged agony 
of waiting that threatens to snap our nerves, 
as in the case of “The Conquest of the Moon 
Pool.” 

Are you limited to stories with Frank A. 
Munsey copyright? I am no authority on fan- 
tasies but I remember reading some of the 
most thrilling stories of this kind in the Weird 
Tales Magazine. Take the Robert E. Howard, 
Conan, the Barbarian, series. Also I remember 
several novels of interplanetary adventure by 
Jack Williamson in the old Amazing Stories 
Magazine that could only be described as out 
and' out, humdingers! A pity that I cannot re- 
call their titles. 

And speaking of the granddaddy of fantasies, 
I would like to see the stories that could beat 
the first three Martian novels of Edgar Rice 
Burroughs: “A Princess of Mars,” “Gods of 
Mars,” and “Warlord of Mars.” While perhaps' 
they lack the literary smoothness of Merritt’s 
tales (Ship of Ishtar, et al), they have the 
advantage of packing more action to the col- 
umn inch than anything I have ever read ! ( That 
reminds me, how about including a real literary 
fantastic now and then, such as, any of Love- 
craft’s stories?* 

Salvador E. Arguilla. 

442 M H del Pilar, 

Ermita, Manilla, Philippines. 

* This is a possibility .-. — Editor. 


i _ 

A Point Cleared Up 

I am glad that you liked my "letter and 
thought it was good enough to print. I sup- 
pose it will appear in the April 'issue. 

Although I favored the old covers, I like the 
new cover on the March issue. It’s reminiscent 
of the early Argosy covers. 

When I approved of new stories in. F. F. M. 
I meant that stories of this type which would 
otherwise be scheduled for Argosy and which 
would irritate hundreds of Argosy anti-scien- 
tifantasticfiction readers can now appear in- the 
new magazine. I see that Argosy intends to 
continue printing, this type of story. I want 
this point in my other letter made clear, hence 
this explanation. 

As you may have noted in my other letter, 
I don’t think you should use up valuable space 
in F. F. M. for Edgar Rice Burroughs. Almost 
all of his stories are easily available, even in 
book form. So, I emphatically disagree with 
Jimmy Taurasi on this point. 

Warning! In the March issue, Charles Hid- 
ley suggests “Please stick to the weird tale* 
and not the science-fiction.” Don’t make a rule 
of his suggestion or you will neglect some 
splendid stories. 

I hope that F. F. M. becomes the most popu- 
lar magazine on the market! 

John Wasso, Jr. 

119 Jackson Ave., 

Pen Argyl, Pa. 

Few Departments, Please 

I am, comparatively, a newcomer to the ranks 
.of the Fantasy Fans, having been reading 
everything in this field I could get my hands 
on for only the past fifteen years. So it is with 
great delight that I find myself, through your 
magazine, in possession of some of the early 
classics. 

You say that you want more letters from 
readers, so here are my opinions. 

First — the make-up of the magazine. I like 
its size, paper, type 'and interior illustrations. 
As to the cover : reduce, slightly, the size of 
the title; give us larger illustrations, but do 
not allow them to become garish. (Your art- 
work has showed good taste, up to now. We 
rely on your judgment to have it continue so.) 
Continue the Editor’s Page, Readers’ Viewpoint 
and Popularity Poll, but do not, as some have 
suggested, overburden the magazine with de- 
partments — quiz, answer page, author’s life, 
etc. We buy the magazine for the stories. 

Thanks for the Moon Pool' stories and the 
“Blind Spot.” You are really "pouring every- 
thing on” at once'. 

As for the new stories, I liked “Bomb from 
Beranga.” It had that old-time fantasy touch. 
The ‘‘Son of the Stars,” however, does not pre- 
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tend to be fantasy, and it is not even plausible. 

For your “new” stories, may I suggest 
authors C. L. Moore, C. A. Smith, Jack Wil- 
liamson, and if possible, E. E. Smith and A. 
Merritt? 

May you continue to grow ! 

L. M. Jensen. 

Box 35, 

Cowley, Wyoming. 

Fantastic Books Wanted 

Any information as to where I may buy 
the- collected works of the following authors 
will be deeply appreciated. 

Nictzin Dyalhis, Warner H. Munn, C. L. 
Moore, R. C. Ashby, Colin De la Mare, Guy 
Endore, Charles Fort, M. R. James, Alex 
Laing, A. Merritt, Seabury Quinn, Cynthia As- 
quith, FI. B. Drake, H. H. Ewers, Everett T. 
Harre, J. D. Kerruish, Arthur Machen, D. L. 
Sayers. 

Please write the Letter Editor, quoting prices. 

Vaughan Heiner, 

Collector’s Handbook 

Under separate cover I ani sending for your 
desk a copy of the 1939 Yearbook of Science, 
Weird and Fantasy Fiction. 

The first section lists these stories in alpha- 
betical order, together with magazine and date 
of appearance, while the second section gives 
the complete contents of each issue of each 
magazine, listing not only the story title, but 
also its author, illustrator, and length and 
type, or kind, of story. Also listed is other in- 
formation on the magazines : covers, cover 
artists, editor, price, number of pages, dates 
of appearance, etc. 

I should be grateful could this letter be pub- 
lished in the reader's section. The cost is twenty 
cents per copy, postpaid. I will be glad to send 
a descriptive circular to any one requesting the 
same. ^ 

Bob Tucker. 

P. O. Box 260, 

Bloomington, III. 

a 

Merritt Books Wanted 

I would like to purchase for a friend. as com- 
plete a set of A. Merritt’s books as it is pos- 
sible to obtain. I refer specifically to the fol- 
lowing: “The Ship of Ishtar,” “Dwellers in the 
Mirage,” "Burn, Witch, Burn,” “The .Moon 
Pool,” “The Face in the Abyss,” etc. 

If any readers have these books and are 
willing to sell them, will they write to The 
Letter Editor, and say for how much they will 
let each item be sold? 

Arthur S. Bier. 


An Action-J r antasy Fan 

For years I have been buying every so-called 
science-fiction magazine as soon as it struck 
the newsstands, hoping against hope that one 
day the miracle would happen. What miracle, 
you say? Why, the miracle of a magazine that 
would print stories of the same- type and quality 
as Argosy's great action-fantasies. 

You will notice that I said “action-fantasies.” 
I write that phrase after due consideration as 
embodying my idea of just what makes the 
best of the Argosy stories THE best. 

I have no fault to find with science. I think 
our world is much the better because of it. But 
human values come first! The play’s the thing. 
Mechanisms have their place as servants of man 
but after all, they are cold and static. We can 
never love them or sympathize with them. They 
belong in the background. 

Famous Fantastic Mysteries is the .answer 
tO\the prayer of those who, like myself, are 
sick and tired of stories in which the accent is 
placed upon static rather than upon dynamic 
factors, in which the all-important element of 
conflict and adventure is lost somewhere in, a 
jungle of .scientific jargon. 

There is not much I can say against your 
magazine except that it should be issued twice 
a month instead of only once, or that I would 
like to see more pages to it, even if you had 
to raise the price of the magazine to 20c in 
order to do it. 

You are doing an excellent editorial job and 
.1 have no complaints to make on that score. 
I only wish to add my plea to that of many 
other .correspondents when they write in to 
beg you “please do not under any circumstances 
cut a story down.” Print everything in full. 
x Otherwise you are not being fair to your 
readers, and they will resent the dilution. Fan- 
tasy fans have long memories. 

F. F. M.’s readers, when making requests 
for future publications, neglect a writer who, in 
my opinion is especially worthy, namely Otis 
Adelbert Kline. I believe that he is on a par, 
almost, with Merritt, Burroughs and Farley. 
How about a reprint of “Maza of the Moon,” 
and “The Planet of Peril”? Yes, and all the 
other Kline stories when you get the spa.ce, 
probably circa 1945. 

W. Stockebrand. 

1706 N. 57th St., 

W. Phila., Pa. 

A Bit of Esperanto 

Redaktoro, 

Famaj Fantaziaj Misteroj : 

Saluton ! — The actual greeting in that tongue 
of “tomoro,” Esperanto, which, quoting your 
reprint of “The Planet Juggler,” in March, 
was “the universalanguage (coalescence mine) 
used by all the intelligent classes of the 


New York City. 
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Earth.” I was extremely interested to note this 
reference to auxiliary language Esperanto, 
which I have studyd. I am not here to propa- 
gandize for Esp., however; the fact just is that 
ever since reading his “Pplaristorys" I have 
been anxious to read any ’and all “Giesyarns” — 
& among those U have access to, I understand, 
is a short-short titled “In 2112,” together with 
Esperanto Version "En Du-Mil Cent Dek-Du.” 
How are chances for an early reprinting ? 
Dankon! 

(Miss) Morojo. 

Box 6475, Metro Sta., 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

March Issue Perfect 

Just, a few lines this time to let you know that 
the March issue is a corker. You have the best 
fantasy mag on the stands now, barring none. 

I take back what I said about leaving the 
cover as it was ; the ntw one is great, it will 
be if it is done by good artists. You have the 
two best in the field in Finlay and Paul. 

Don’t accept _any other artists. 

The long awaited classic “The Blind Spot,” 
of the great minds of Flint and Hall, was the 
best story of the issue. “The Planet Juggler” 
is the type of story I like best. That is, the 
interplanetary type. The rest of the mag was 
swell. A 100 per cent issue — perfect. 

Please enlarge The Readers’ Viewpoint, it is 
too small now. I like to read letters. 

I can’t tell you how much pleasure we are 
obtaining from this treasure book. 

You are a messiah to us friends of fantasy. 
See. you next month. 

Yours in Fantasy, 

Francis J. Moroff. 

1210 Simpson St., 

Bronx, N. Y. 

Knows Her Classics 

This is a letter from an admirer of FAMOUS 
FANTASTIC MYSTERIES. I wish to com- 
mend whoever had the happy idea of reprint- 
ing .the old favorites in a magazine all their 
own! I thought the first issue a fine one, so. I 
will not say that succeeding issues .were better 
than the last, but that each one is equal to the 
other,, which is praise enough,' I think. 

I have read the fourth part of Merritt’s 
"Conquest of the Moon Pool” (by the way, you 
can’t go wrong on Merritt. All of his stories 
will bear re-telling — “The People of the Pit,” 
for instance). I never read "The Conquest” bej- 
fore, and am very interested in it. 

“The Sky Woman” and “The Man Who 
Saved the Earth” were not new to me, but, I 
-enjoyed reading them again. Don’t forget “The 
Blind Spot” has a sequel. 

Years ago the old ALL-STORY published 
what I consider the best ghost story I ever 


read (and I’ve read a lot). I no longer have 
the copy and would like to see it reprinted — 
.the title: “Wild Wullie the Waster” and the 
author, Tod Robbins. At that time unusual tales 
were- labeled “Different Stories” by the editors, 
and there' were many of them. There were two 
by Philip Fisher, Jr., that were wonderful. 

Homer Eon Flint could be counted on for a- 
fine story. I - wonder if readers - remember that 
his passing was like one of his own stories. 
I mean he went, literally, “into the infinite” — 
drove his" car out onto some desert, I believe, 
and was not seen or heard from again. Van- 
ished, perhaps, into a “Blind Spot” ! 

I hope I see some of the stories I have men- 
tioned in future issues of FAMOUS FANTAS- 
TIC MYSTERIES, and, in the meantime, just 
go on keeping it the superlative magazine that 
it is! 

Myrtle M. Ballinger. 

, Lorane, Pa. 

“The Blind Spot” Best 

I was somewhat disappointed by the. cover 
illustration on the March issue of F. .F. M. I 
don’t object to. having a weird scene but the 
amount of printing hardly left room-' 5 for a 
suitable picture (although- “The Blind Spot” 
deserves such a build-up I’ll have to admit). 

I rated the stories as follows : 1. The Blind 
Spot ; 2. Conquest of the Moon Pool ; 3. The 
Planet Juggler; 4. Bomb from Beranga; 5. A- 
Place of Monsters; 6. The Belated Tears of 
Louis Marcel. 

Especially good are Paul’s drawings for “The 
Planet Juggler.” Don’t ever lose him. 

Philip Bronson. 

224 W. 6th St., 

Hastings, Minn. 

Liked “Planet ‘Juggler” 

I am writing to give you my thanks for 
your swell magazine. Since I am not an old 
fan I 'am glad to see the kind -of stories that 
appeared in the so-called “good old days.” From 
what I have read so far, the stories then were 
quite a bit better than the ones of today, 

“The Conquest of the Moon Pool,” is one of 
the best stories I have ever read. All the other 
stories in the March issue were good, espe- 
cially, “The Planet Juggler.” I have not read 
the great story “The Blind Spot,” but it prom- 
ises to be splendid. 

Eric Rolaff. 

Moon Valley Farm, 

Flat, Mo. 

More Long Stories Wanted 

At the close of 1939 a miracle happened. 
F. F. M. came into existence .and commenced 
publishing not just strange stories but the real 
McCoy. Each and every story is really and 
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truly a masterpiece in its own right. Every 
issue is just like a dream to me. I have noth- 
ing but my heartiest congratulations to the 
publishers of this magazine. I am a fantasy fan 
and collector — have been for ten years — and if 
this magazine keeps on the way it has 
well, words fail me. 

I can only think of two requests, to make 
this wonderful dream come true. 

1. Run this magazine weekly or at least 
twice a month, with at least three serials. 

2. Use only old stories. 

Keep on with this type of stories and. your 
magazine will always be famous. 

Ralph Brown. 

Woodbine, Iowa 

“The Blind Spot” Tops 

I have just finished the March issue of your 
magazine, Famous Fantastic Mysteries. The 
story, “The Blind Spot" is supreme, one of my 
favorites. I had read it a few years ago and 
knew I liked it, but have forgotten the details 
of the story, so it’s all new, and I’ll say again, 
it’s tops in stories. Next best is “The Planet 
Juggler.” Please print more stories on this 
order. It was wonderful. 

“Bomb from Beranga” was quite good. Then 
“Conquest of the Moon Pool.’’ I did not care 
for the stories. “The Belated Tears,” of Louis 
Marcel or “The Place of Monsters." I like 
your idea of telling which stories the readers 
liked the best-. My choice is as follows : “The 
Girl in the Golden Atom," “The Blind Spot,” 
“The Radio' Man,” “The Planet Juggler,” 
“The Moon Pool,” “The Moon Metal,” “The 
Radiant Enemies,” “The World in the Bal- 
ance,” “Who Is Charles Avison?”, “On the 
Brink of 2000,” “The Man Who Saved the 
Earth,” “Son of the Stars,” “The Plunge of the 
Knupfen.” 

(Mrs.) Katherine Marcusson. 

32 E. Congress St., 

Detroit, Mich. 

Likes Austin Hall 

\ 

Of course, F. F. M. has more than excelled 
the idealistic expectations of its many readers. 
Here is a brief commentary on the last two 
issues. 

The' cover, though disappointing in size, was 
very good and Finlay at his best. 

“The Blind Spot” starts off with an air of 
mystery that just leaves an ache in me for that 
next issue to come along. Concerning this ; as 
much as the market is now flooded with fanta- 
mags, and as much as I hate serials, I do wish 
F. F. M. might go semi-monthly. Twice a 
month would lessen that long, too long, wait of 
thirty days, and many serial dodgers will be 
converted. And we all realize that these great 


stories could be nothing else but serials because 
of length. I believe Austin Hall to be the most 
gifted author you have so far presented, with 
“Almost Immortal,” “The Man Who Saved the 
Earth” and half of “The Blind Spot” to his il- 
lustrious credit. Are those Paul drawings some 
of his old work? If not, his work for you is 
much better than it is in any other publication 
now. 

One new tale a month is a very good idea, 
as the two so far have proved. Give artist credit 
line. 

Charles Hildey. 

2541 Aqueduct Ave., 

New York City. 

Merritt Still Best 

I am very much pleased with No. 6 (Mar.) 
issue of F. F. M. Considering Munsev publica- 
tions only, there is an enormous store-house of 
fantasy fiction available for F. F. M. Some of it 
is outstanding ; much of it is very good ; some 
is, without doubt, poor. So far, fully half of the 
stories published belong in the top group; very 
few in the last. Moreover, every issue has been 
better than the preceding, and that statement 
applies to the current number. 

“The Conquest of the Moon Pool” still rates 
highest with me, mainly because of its beauty. 
The Blind Spot” is also very good, 

I enjoyed “The Planet Juggler,” partly be- 
cause of the utterly naive astronomical con- 
cepts. Imagine having to dodge a constellation, 
the component stars of which, however they 
may appear, are many light years apart. Or 
approaching” the milky way — actually, the far- 
ther you traveled -toward any point in the milky 
way, the dimmer, less thickly strewn it would 
become in front of you, and the more bril- 
liant it would become behind you. The story 
had a breath-taking sweep, however, which 
was magnificent. ' 

“Bomb from Beranga” was a good story, 
well written by an author * who has written 
some very fine Sc. Fiction in other mags. 
The plot is not particularly new, but it was 
well handled. 

“A Place of Monsters” also is splendidly 
written — beats anything of its type I have 
read in many years. 

"The Belated Tears” of Louis Marcel is a 
type of story I have seldom read. Very well 
done. There is little to choose between the 
last three stories named. 

I am not sure I like the change ‘in cover, 
but certainly, I like the fine bit of work done 
on it by Finlay. His inside illustrations are 
still tops, although Paul’s work for “The 
Planet Juggler.” is excellent 

D. B. T HOMPSON. 

3136 “Q” St., 

Lincoln, Nebr. 
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Be Healthier, Happier — ? 

Live Longer 

When you can get for 35 cents a safe, efficient 
and harmless stimulant and diuretic that should 
flush from your kidneys the waste matter, poi- 
sons and acid that are now doing you harm, why 
continue to break your restful sleep by getting 
up through the night? 

Don’t be an EASY MARK and accept a sub- 
stitute — Ask for- Gold Medal Haarlem Oil Cap- 
sules — right from Haarlem in Holland. GET 
GOLD MEDAL — the original — the genuine. Look 
for the Gold Medal on the box — 35 cents. 

Other symptoms of weak kidne'y,s and irritated 
bladder may be backache, puffy eyes, shifting 
pains, burning or scanty passage. Don’t accept 
a substitute. \ 


TRAIN FOR 


M .. , 

|. 

' v-L 

L K i it 


ii i M iiiii 


warn 


Increase your income at home by n 
simple Wentworth Tempera Color meth 
We instruct you and supply you w 
work. Write today for FREE BOO KLI 


Wentworth Pictorial Co., Ltd., Dept. 186 Hamilton, 


ILES 


If YOU are trouble 
with itching, bleedir 
or protruding Piles, wri 
TODAY for a generoi 


B Sample of Page's Wonderful. 
Combination Pile Treatment' 

E. R. PAGE Co., Dept 4G4-E-3 


FiEI 

Marshall, Mi( 


ixm 


8 — ( 5' x 7') enlargements from negatives only 
$1 postpaid. Or 1— (5* x 7*) sample enlargement 

for 15c postpaid.. Cavil 

Any picture copied, enlarged and mounted In excellent quality 
frame complete only 69c postpaid. 

5 — (8* x 10D enlargements from negatives only SI. 00 postpaid— 
or 1— (S'* x 10') sample enlargement for 25c postpaid. 

All pictures are guaranteed to be satisfactory and are printed on 
double weight quality paper. Negatives and pictures returned. Order 
now for quick delivery sending negatives or pictures. Send coins, 
check, money order or stamps. If you prefer, SEND NO MONEY — 
simply pay postman on delivery, plus small mailing fee. 

F. o. OISBOROUGH, D»pt. M-l, 52 Clark Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



Classified Advertisement 

ft 

The Purpose of this Department ig to put the 
reader in touch immediately with the newest need- 
fuls for the HOME, OFFICE, FARM, or PERSON; 
to offer, or seek, an unusual BUSINESS OPPOR- 
TUNITY, or to suggest a service that may be per- 
formed satisfactorily through correspondence. It 
will pay a housewife or. business man equally well 
to read these advertisements carefully. 


AGENTS & SALESMEN 


MAGIC DISC 

heals waler without gas, coal or oil. Tremendous seller. Big pro 
Pocket samples for agents. Hush name for Free Offer. 

NU WAY, Dept. X-353, Des Moines, Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CORRESPONDENCE courses and educational books, slightly u 
Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All subjects. Satisfaction guaranteed. ( 
paid for used courses. Complete details and bargain catalog FR 
Send name. NELSON COMPANY, E-214, Manhattan Building, Chic 


THE MULTIPLICATION GAME. Yes! A game to play with figi 
Learn to rpultiply any problem without hesitation by reading to vis 
iz© each step. Games 50c ea. Postpaid. Send coin or money orde 
postcard for C. O. D. Newell, Dept. 10, Newaygo, Mich. 


CLINICAL LABORATORY TKCHNIQUE taught In your own h 
at actual cost. Bulletin free. , ' 

IMPERIAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
Box 198 . Elkhart, Indi 


MALE HELP WANTED 


STEADY WORK— GOOD PAY 

Reliable man wanted to call on farmers. No experience or eai 
required. Pleasant work. Home every night. Make up to 610 s 
Wonderful new proposition. Particulars Free. Write 

McNESS CO., Deot. 398. Freeport, Illinois 


SONG POEMS WANTED 

SONG .POEMS WANTED AT ONCE! MOTHER. HOME, LG 
PATRIOTIC, SACRF.D. COMIC OR ANY SUBJECT. DC 
DELAY— SEND YOUR POEM TODAY FOR IMMEDIATE C 
SIDERATION. niCHARD BROS.. 61 WOODS BLDG.. CHIC 


THOUGHTS HAVEW/NGS 


YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to imprest 
ethers favorably — get across your 
Ucas. Ld the RoiicrucMm fhow 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe S.W.N. 

The R0SICRUCIANS (AH0RC) 

San Jose. California 


lis mu m 

To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia or Lumbago in a few minutes, get NURITO, the 
fine formula, used by thousands. No opiates. Does the work 
ouickiy — must relieve cruel pain to your satisfaction in a few 
minutes — or your money back. Don't suffer. Clip this ad now 
as a reminder to ask your druggist for NURITO today. 


In answering advertisements it is'desirable that you mention Famous Fantastic Mystebies 
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For Sport, Vacation, or Hard Work . . . 

. . . Here Are Clothes With Style , Comfort , and Built-In Wear! 


You can ask Fred, who made that swell ‘catch’ 
— there’s no outfit like Lee Color-Matched Shirts 
And Pants for srnart-looking. serviceable sports- 
wear! They look better, fit better, feel better, 
wear longer! Everybody’s wearing them now. 

Take Joe, the service man . . . his Lee outfit gives 
him a snappy, business - getting uniform that 
washes clean without fading or shrinking! 

Mac, the farmer, knows that Lee fabrics give 
him hot-weather comfort in the field — and a 
“dressed-up” appearance when he goes to town! 

You, too, will like the extra wear and handsome 
appearance of Lee's exclusive, genuine Agan 
Jeans, Treg Twills and Drills. They’re fade- 



proof. Sanforized-Shrunk* — then tailored to fit! 
And they cost so little! 

Take your choice of twelve popular shades — at 

your Lee dealer's now! Sage green, sun tan, 

powder blue. sand, dusty green, smoke tan. navy 
blue, shantung, livery green, marine tan, white 
and forest green. Or. mail the coupon today for 
name of your dealer, and FREE fabric swatches’ 
1 Fabric shrinkage less than 1$. 
COFYKIGIIT THIS H. 0. LISE MERC. CO. 

FREE! Mail 
Coupon Now! 


The H. 1>. 1 A‘i» M Co., Dep1._ AF-5. Address Nearest OlTice. 
Kansas C’iu. Mo.: Trenlon, N. J.; Minneapolis. Minn.: 

So. Henri, Inti,; San Francisco. Calif . : Salina. Kans. 

Semi me FREE Foe color-matched fabric swatches; also name 






of making tobacco 
better than ever 

and Luckies always buy the 
choice grades, says Roy Daniel, 
29 years a tobacco auctioneer 

Simple as ABC are rite reasons why we ask : 
"Have you tried a Lucky lately:' ' 

A. Linde im pro vein errs soil, 

seed and plant -foods helped farmer-, grow 
the iinest tobacco m 7 >00 

B. The overv, helming m a jorin m iu-acH un- 

dent tobacco experts like Rov DarceJ 
smoke Luckies. They Luckies buy 

the choice grades oi the liner crops 

C. The "Toasting process, on of 
ro 4 years' aging, makes them 

m d J ow . . . ta k es our ce rt. a in 1 1 1 roar jrnrants. 
The choicer grades of noer tobacco crops 
phfi throat protection Try Luckies for 
and you’ll know why 
W 1 T H M E N W HO KN O VC' TOB A CC O 
LiiST — ITS LI. CK-iLS 2 TO l 




